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FOREWORD 


The modem educational world is one of rapid changes, 
of grave doubts and high aspirations. Education has more 
and more become regarded as our only hope for solving all 
kinds of pressing problems — social, racial, political, ethical 
— and a multiplicity of schemes has been suggested by 
Utopian thinkers, or exemplified in more or less narrow 
practice by equally Utopian doers. For an educational 
scheme, even when exemplified in practice, nevertheless 
remains Utopian for the educator whose problem is public 
education of large masses of children, when it deviates from 
the practice of the established, traditional public school 
only by aping the procedures that have been found appli- 
cable to the problems of the highly specialized private 
school ; or when, as is still more frequently the case, the 
“practice” is manipulated to serve as propaganda for a pre- 
conceived educational philosophy. 

Life teaches us that to separate educational theory and 
practice is just as impossible as it is to segregate body from 
mind, induction from deduction, synthesis from analysis. 
The discomfitures of those educators who have forgotten 
this fundamental truth, like the struggles of Laocoon, be- 
tray their confusion and weariness. Education has need of 
theory and practice united in an integrated whole, and this 
is the basic justification for the activity movement or the 
activity school, which, both here and abroad, has risen to 
unite educational theory and practice. It is in this spirit 
that Dr. Schoenchen has described the modem activity 
school in the following pages, and has proposed its under- 
lying philosophy as a possible “basic philosophy for teach- 
ers.” Our American activity school needs clarification and 
description; it requires a critical foundation wherein theory 
is checked by practice, in order that it may grow into a 
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living, organic form of general education and escape the 
fate of mere evaporation into abstract theory on the one 
hand, or the equally fatal process of mechanization and 
ossification on the other. To the task of comparing the 
theory and practice of the modern activity school Dr. 
Schoenchen, as one of my students in the School of Edu- 
cation at New York University, addressed himself ; the 
present work is based upon his study ^ of the two greatest 
modem authorities on activity education — John Dewey 
and Eduard Burger— which he submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the doctoral degree. 

Our John Dewey is known throughout the world, and 
his educational doctrines are familiar material among Amer- 
ican educators to whom he has been both a teacher and 
an inspiration. But that his ideas have been differently 
understood and as variously applied by individual American 
educators is a fact only too patent to the titoughtful ob- 
server; one of his ablest adherents. Dr. Boyd H. Bodc,“ 
has pointed out inconsistencies in theory and practice in 
American activity education, and, in defending Dewey 
from misguided followers who have done their master the 
disservice of misinterpretation, has exemplified the salty 
wisdom of an old Serbian saying : “God save me from my 
foolish friends ; my enemies I can deal with myself.” 

In contrast to Dewey, Professor Eduard Burger is hardly 
known in this country though his contributions to the 
theory and practice of activity education are of the great- 
est importance. Burger is not only Europe’s foremost 
historian and critic of activity pedagogy, but the practical 
creator and organizer of the best exemplification of activity 

1 Schoenchen, Gustav G., Edtiard Burger and John Dc^ey A Compar- 
ative Study of Burger’s Arbeksschule and Contemporary American 
Activity Schools as Representative of Dewey’s Educational Philosophy. 
New York University, 1939, ix, 428. 

- Bode, Boyd H., Modern Educational Theories^ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 351. 

Bode, Boyd H., Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, D. C. Heath k 

Co., 1929, pp. 305. 
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pedagogy as the form of general education in a modern 
metropolitan school system — that of the Vienna before 
Hitler. His work and his writing, now so little known,® 
should be made available to American educators, and it is 
hoped that a complete translation of his capital work. Die 
Arbeitsschule, will soon be undertaken. Burger points out 
that from the time of Plato the idea of learning through 
self-activity on the part of the pupil has been applied ex- 
clusively to hand-work or manual training. THs, as the 
reader of the following pages will learn if he hasn’t already 
known it, is a too narrow view of pupil self -activity, which 
may be purely mental at times, and which must, even when 

3 For instance, no mention of Burger s work occurs in Prof. Michael J. 
Demiashkevich’s, The Activity School. New Tendencies in Educational 
Method in Western Europe (New York, Seiler, 1926, pp. 130). On the 
other hand cf. Beryl Parker, q.v. in the general bibliography, for an 
American appraisal of Burger’s work. For a European appraisal, not 
listed in Dr. Schoenchen’s bibliography cf. J. F. Poeschl, Der Unterricht 
in der Volksscbule^ Graz, 1931, in four large illustrated volumes. 

In addition the following European appraisals of Burger’s contribution 
may be added to the general bibliography : 

Eggersdoerfer, Franz X., Jugendbildung, Munich, Koesel & Pustel, 1929, 
pp. 139-363. 

Fischl, H., Siehen Jahre Schulreform in Oesterreich, Vienna, 1926, pp. 27. 
Grunwald, G., Die Paedagogik des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 
(Breisgau), Herder & Co., 1927, pp. 82-^6. 

Herget, A., Die wichtigsten Stroemungen in paedagogischen Leben der 
Gegenwart, Vienna, Hasse, Vol. i, 1922, pp, 51, 70, 90, Vol. 11, 1926, 
p. 56 ff. 

Lay, W. A., Die Lebensgemeinschaftsschule, Osterwieck — Harz, Zick- 
feldt, 1927, pp. xviii-xx. 

Lay, W. A., V olkserziehung, Leipzig, Ehlermann, 1921, pp. 47, 220-290. 
Schloen, H., & Wolff, M., Woerterbuch der Arbeitserzkhung, Langen- 
salza, Beltz, 1930, p. 24. 

Schroeteler, J., Die Paedagogik der Gegenwart in den grossen Kultur- 
laendern, Fart I, Koesel & Pustel, 1933, p. 77. 

Spieler, J., Lexikon der Paedagogik der Gege?iwart, Leipzig, Heiden & 
Co., Vol. II, 1933, p. 560. 

Vogt, L,, Der Arbeitsschulgedanke von seiner ersten Erwachen bis zur 
Gegenwart, Beyreuth, Giessel, 1932, p. 8ff. 

Wolff, A., Arbeitspaedagogik, Part I. Langensalza, Beyer & Soehne, 1925, 
pp. V, 275. 

Zepp, P., Die Weltkundlichen Jugendbildung, Munich, Koesel & Pustel, 
1931. pp. 26, 37. 
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predominantly physical as in the learning of a mechanical 
skill, have some mental elements if any learning at all is to 
take place. 

Dewey’s theory and Burger’s practice, in spite of many 
points of difference are, on the whole, in agreement, and a 
synthesis between them is not only practical but desirable. 
This synthesis is a result of the present study ; it is capable 
and worthy of becoming a “basic philosophy for teachers” ; 
for the learner its slogan is: “Through self-activity to 
independence” ; ^ for the teacher it creates the conviction 
that “modem pedagogy can be no other than activity 
pedagogy.” ° 

Paul R, Radosavljevich 


New York, July i, 1940 



PART ONE 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL 
VHlLOSOfHlCAL 




CHAPTER I 

ACTIVITY PEDAGOGY IN THE PAST 


a; the problem stated 

In the introduction to the third edition of his interesting 
book The Activity School^^ Professor Adolphe Ferriere 
indicates the need of defining what an Activity School 
really is, in the very act of refusing to risk a definition: 

“What then, it may be asked, is this Activity School 
which you locate without specifying exact boundaries ? I 
shall not say what it is, for a most excellent reason : As it 
endeavors to realize above all else the expansion of all that 
is best in the real nature of the child — of every child — it 
can adopt no a priori definition, no a priori program, no 
a priori method. It is not, it is becoming. It will no 
longer be tomorrow what it was yesterday. It is in process 
of transformation. It is, as the mathematicians express it, a 
‘function’ of the child personalities which create it. To 
attempt to force it into a rigid frame would be to mis- 
understand what is essential in it. The principles which 
guide it are, as the electricians would say, dynamic and 
not static ; they are currents, not masses. It is neither an 
unorganized chaos nor a rigid mechanism, but an organism, 
with all that this concept involves of order and of the 
unpredictable, of exactness in the general, and of the unde- 
finable in the particular. 

In a word, the activity school, for the first time in his- 
tory, does justice to the child. . . It is more than a reform, 
it IS a transformation.” ^ 

XTese are the words of an enthusiast and a prophet ; they 
hearten and inspire us as teachers and encourage us to 
continue in the effort constantly to improve the means 
and methods of education. But in sober truth, if we are 
to use this activity school we must know what it is ; even 

3 
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if the activity school be “dynamic” and an “organism,” 
that fact ought not to prevent us from examining it, from 
describing it, and from attempting, at least, to define it. 
If we cannot agree on what are the essentials of an activity 
program, if the entire subject remains one vast welter of 
conflicting opinions, contradictory practice, fanaticism both 
pro and con, confusion even in the terminology we em- 
ploy-then we are in imminent danger of losing through 
vagueness, confusion, elusiveness, the very advantages 
which the activity school claims for itself as an instrument 
of modem education. 

To prevent this loss. Dr. Eduard Burger,® one of the 
greatest of contemporary, pre-Hitler, Austrian educators, 
set himself the task of defining the activity school. Agree- 
ing as he does with his confrere. Dr. Ferriere, in regarding 
the activity school as an organism, not as a static mass of 
doctrine, he examined the history of education for evi- 
dences of the origin of the activity school, and the chaos 
of conflicting tendencies which go by the name of con- 
temporary educational movements, in order to find out 
where the activity school had its beginnings, how it grew, 
and what its present state of development has become. It 
is his contribution to education to have penetrated into 
the heart of the matter, to have brought order out of 
chaos, to have differentiated between what is essential and 
what is merely incidental, to have shown relationships be- 
tween activity pedagogy and other educational movements, 
and to have synthesized all this into an organized body of 
educational doctrine upon which all progressive educators 
can agree. These are large claims ; by following Burger’s 
lead in the following pages, we adopt them as the purposes 
and ends of the present discussion. Whether or not we 
have succeeded in translating aims into definitive achieve- 
ments remains a question for the reader to determine for 
himself. 

Since the activity school is a growing, a dynamic “or- 
ganism” it can only be described at successive stages of 
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its development. The approach must, therefore, be his- 
torical, and the descriptive definition at each stage must be 
tentative. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the roots of our 
American educational practices and principles are derived 
from European sources, and we must be willing to re- 
examine these sources to discover to what extent the seeds 
of the activity school are found in them. Hence, in trac- 
ing the evolution of the activity school we must set up 
tentative definitions; these are, however, not true defi- 
nitions but merely descriptive statements of important ele- 
ments of present-day activity education which are found 
in past educational movements. A second effect of the 
organic nature of the activity school is that the usual pro- 
cedure in describing an educational system must be re- 
versed. The logical way of describing the system of any 
of the great educators, say Herbart for example, would 
be to state the educational principles which he held vahd, 
from them derive his aims, and from the aims in turn 
derive curriculum, course of study, method of teaching, 
etc. But activity pedagogy differs from Herbartianism 
and other completed educational systems in that it did not 
start with principles but grew out of practice. The prin- 
ciples— also the aims — are the result of a long gestation 
of educational ideas, practices, experiments, and applica- 
tions of educational intuitions. It is, therefore, a more 
satisfactory procedure to reverse the usual logical order 
and examine the activity school historically: how it grew 
from small beginnings in the rather remote past (education- 
ally speaking) , how it reacted, like an organism, by adap- 
tation to successive differing environments, and how it 
absorbed other educational movements, so that now it lays 
claim to being not a mere subdivision of education but 
education itself “with no qualifying adjectives prefixed.” ^ 

In tracing the origin and development of the activity 
school we shall, therefore, follow a chronological or genetic 
order. T aking each one of the significant educators, 01 
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educational movements, in turn, we shall note what he or 
it contributed to the activity school as we now have it. 
Each of these permanent contributions will be stated as a 
partial description of the activity school; each will be 
numbered consecutively in the order in which it appears 
in this discussion, and set off by means of indentation. 
Finally, the whole will be rearranged and summarized. 

B : SOWING THE SEEDS — FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ACTIVITY 
PEDAGOGY: REALISM 

1. Comemus 

John Amos Comenius (1592-1670) planted the first seed 
of activity pedagogy ° by advocating that the pupil be re- 
quired to do things for himself. In his Didactica Magna 
he enunciated a three-fold method of instruction — for the 
eye, the tongue and the hand. In his Schola Fansophica 
he repeats this dictum and calls the forms of instruction 
ratio, oratio and operatio. In other words, he advocates 
pupil activity of the body. From Comenius, then, we can 
take our first partial statement of what an activity school is. 

I. An activity school makes use of pupil activity as a 
principle of instruction. 

It will be noted, however, that this activity is not self- 
activity as we understand the term. On the other hand, 
pupil activity is definitely a principle of method, that is, a 
rule or norm to be followed in order to arrive at a pre- 
determined goal. 

2. Rousseau 

In Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) we find expressed 
so many fundamentals of the activity school that Rousseau 
may well be called its father. In his famous E?nile he 
advocates manual training of several kinds for its utilitarian 
value, for its spiritual value, and for its educational value 
in leading to reflection and planning. He bases instruc- 
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tion on the instinct of the child, and would arrange in- 
struction so as to correspond with the child’s developing 
and expanding interests. He sees experience and pupil 
activity as the chief means of education, thus making pupil 
activity of far greater importance to education than Co- 
menius indicated. He sets himself against verbal teaching, 
and emphasizes training of the senses and learning through 
the senses. Finally, he sees education not only as prepar- 
ing for life, but also as living ; although Emile had no com- 
panion, Rousseau realizes that education must be social as 
well as individual, and he advises that Emile be allowed to 
visit factories and, through direct observation, to learn 
to appreciate the importance of social interdependence. 
From this most condensed summary of Rousseau’s teach- 
ing, we garner as factors for the activity school the fol- 
lowing seven dicta : 

2. The activity school advocates many forms of manual 
training for their cultural values. 

3. The activity school arranges the subject matter of in- 
struction in accordance with the natural interests of the 
child. 

4. The activity school advocates direct experience as pref- 
erable to vicarious experience. 

5. The activity school is opposed to merely verbal teaching 
or indoctrination. 

6. The activity school emphasizes the need of training the 
senses so that learning through the senses may be fur- 
thered. 

7. The activity school would modify the learning process 
so as to take account of individual differences among 
the pupils. 

8. The activity school recognizes that education is life, 
and must therefore be lived in a communal environment. 

3. Others 

Rousseau and Comenius are educationally the giants of 
the age of reaUsm, but there were others who also con- 
tributed. The activities of the scientific realists from 
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Bacon to Newton — 250 years of scientific discovery — had 
their effects upon education, as might be expected. This 
influence was chiefly antagonistic to verbalism in that it 
advocated experimentation and the use of the inductive 
method to increase our store of facts. None of these lesser 
figures,® however, made suggestions for teaching that dif- 
fered in kind from those put forth by the fertile intellect 
of that teacher of teachers who never himself taught — 
Rousseau. To Rousseau, therefore, belongs the undoubted 
distinction of being the father of modern pedagogy. 

c: GERMINAL PERIOD- THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL TAKES ROOT 

The important names of this period are those of Salz- 
mann and Kindermann— the former as propagandist, the 
latter as organizer and inspirer of activity teaching. 

I. Salmunn 

Christian Salzmann (1744-1811) wrote a book which he 
called “TAe little Book of the Ants— being directions for 
a sensible education of the educators” The title is a ref- 
erence to that passage from Comenius in which he refers 
to the children as “little ants, that must be always crawling 
about, carrying, hauling, erecting, demolishing”; and the 
little ants are the children — educators who educate them- 
selves. This title is the first hint of what later became an 
expressed aim of activity education, to make the child 
independent through his own activity. In this book Salz- 
mann stresses the importance of producing something for 
one’s self and through one’s individual effort. He also 
urges manual training for the sake of bodily health and 
spiritual development. But his chief value to the activity 
school lay in his propagandist writings, addressed to the 
laity and explaining, on the basis of personal experience, 
what the schools were trying to do. We cannot credit 
him with having made a new step in activity education, 
but he was a useful man in his field. 
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2. Kindermann 

Ferdinand Kindermann (1740-1801) first applied the 
principles of activity education to vocational training, 
thereby creating the vocational school. He found that 
children were taught useless things, but were not taught 
the most necessary. He found teaching poor, and saw in 
this the cause of much laziness, poverty, mendicancy and 
irreligion. He recommended industrial training, not only 
for its economic value but also on the basis of its value 
for increasing human happiness. He struggled against 
great odds, but he won the children over to his program, 
and, through them, their parents. He believed in mild 
discipline, and allowed the children to talk or sing at man- 
ual work. This freedom, together with the alternation of 
academic and industrial subjects, made children love their 
school. Not as a polemic writer, but as an organizer and 
agitator, he takes an important place in the history of 
activity pedagogy. He represents several steps in advance. 

9. The activity school believes that one of the proper 
aims of education is vocational efficiency. 

10. The activity school advocates a natural form of disci- 
pline based on children’s interest in their work, and 
operative through social control ; it is opposed to order, 
imposed upon the pupil from without by the teacher.^ 

d: philosophy waters the roots 
I. Fichte 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), the philosopher of 
ethical idealism, did much to further the activity school. 
For Fichte, matter was but a function of spirit ; the spirit 
was absolute, but it was also operative or active. Hence 
doing is eternal, and being is merely a function of doing. 
“Not mere knowledge, but doing according to your knowl- 
edge is the law of your being,” ® he says. Doing, or activity, 
is based upon an innate, absolute instinct for self-activity ; 
hence education is the development of this instinct, and the 
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activity of the pupils the chief instrument of education. 

The importance of this for the activity school cannot be 
overestimated. Activity has heretofore been recognized 
as instinctive, but Fichte shows that it is not only that, 
but an insistent urge — a drive. Activity has heretofore 
been regarded as one of the means of education; but for 
Fichte it is the most important means. Finally, activity is 
not only a subject in the curriculum, but has become also 
a method of instruction. 

In Fichte we also find explicit an important aim of our 
activity school — the aim to make the child independent. 
Through independence the child adds to his moral stature ; 
hence vocational training should be given him on the 
ethical ground that it will enable him to achieve this in- 
dependence; finally by being self-sufficient, by being 
independent, the individual will be enabled to contribute 
to the independence of society. In other words, pedagogi- 
cal activity is morally important, not only from the stand- 
point of the individual but also from that of society. 

From Fichte, then, we take the following : 

11. The activity school regards pupil activity as the chief 
means of education. 

12. The activity school uses the principle of activity not 
only as a subject (manual training) but also as a method 
of teaching. 

13. The activity school advocates many forms of manual 
training for their moral value. 

14. The activity school advocates self-activity as a means 
of achieving self-independence. 

15. The activity school recognizes the need of training 
the individual for membership in a society. 

2. Herder 

Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) contributed noth- 
ing original to the activity school but powerfully re- 
enforced what had already been said and done. T-Te 
decried verbalism, emphasized the practical and utilitarian 
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in education, advocated training of the senses and knowl- 
edge of science, especially applied science, and supported 
Fichte in his demand for an education which would lead 
to independence on the personal side, and to social effi- 
ciency from the standpoint of society. 

3. Goethe 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) emphasized 
the importance of manual training in his Wilhelm Meistefs 
W under jahre. At first there should be unspecialized 
manual training, then later, as the special abilities of the 
individual manifest themselves, there should be specializa- 
tion along the line of personal aptitudes. Goethe saw little 
distinction between the work of the artisan and the artist ; 
their product differed in degree rather than in kind. For 
him, also, thinking and doing are eternally reciprocal and 
can exist only together, as inhalation and exhalation exist 
together. Finally, he teaches that happiness is achieved in 
altruistic labor for the good of all. 

In all of this he adumbrates future progress for the ac- 
tivity school. His ideas concerning the intimate relation- 
ship between thinking and doing found fruition in the 
work of the psychologists who later laid the psychological 
basis for the activity school. His thoughts concerning un- 
specialized manual training to be followed by specialized 
manual training foreshadow the adoption of an undiffer- 
entiated basic course (integrated course of study) and the 
steps which will later be taken to secure mdividualization 
of instruction. His ideas concerning the relationship be- 
tween the product of the artisan and that of the artist were 
later elaborated by those educators whose interests lay in 
aesthetic education. Finally, his ethical teaching in Faust, 
Fart 11 , regarding happiness and altruism is destined to be- 
come incorporated as an ethical motive or aim in the activ- 
ity school. In short, while we cannot credit Goethe with 
adding directly to the program of the activity school, we 
must record the fact that his extremely fertile ideas have 
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in them the seeds of many improvements which were made 
later by the builders of activity pedagogy. 


E: PERIOD OF RAPID GROWTH 

I. Festalozzi 

In Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) we find com- 
bined the writer, the philosopher, the statesman, the sociol- 
ogist, and the teacher of the very first rank. The result 
is that the activity school owes more to Pestalozzi than to 
any other educator ; indeed activity pedagogy has been de- 
scribed as a return to true Pestalozzianism, and it would be 
well for contemporary educational writers, who differ from 
Pestalozzi, carefully to examine their grounds for differ- 
ence. Coming after Comenius and Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
found that these mighty predecessors had anticipated him 
in many respects ; but he nevertheless remains the greatest 
figure in activity pedagogy because he not only recom- 
bined the teachings of the founders of activity pedagogy 
in ways which make them seem almost like original con- 
tributions, but also because he actually illustrated these 
teachings in practice. 

To summarize Pestalozzi’s influence upon activity edu- 
cation is a task so great that volumes would have to be 
written to do it adequately ; with the space available it is 
possible only to hit some of the high spots, and to indicate 
in passing whether they were original with Pestalozzi, or 
whether he was, in fact, indebted to his predecessors. 
Among these predecessors we include Fichte — unfairly, 
of course, for Fichte was a contemporary, and Pestalozzi’s 
influence upon Fichte’s educational views was greater, per- 
haps, than Fichte’s upon Pestalozzi. 

The central idea of Pcstalozzi’s pedagogy is his concept 
of the nature of man as having two aspects, the individual 
and the social. This fundamental concept combines the 
educational doctrines of Rousseau, who emphasized the in- 
dividual, with those of Fichte, who stressed the social side. 
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This is, of course, also the central idea of modern activity 
pedagogy ; and with this idea in mind we can note the fol- 
lowing points of Pestalozzian doctrine with which modem 
activity education is in complete agreement. 

a. Instruction arises out of the daily work — not vice versa. 
(Partly from Rousseau.) 

b. Verbalism is condemned— (Rousseau). 

c. Vocational training is advocated to insure the pupiFs 
independence (Rousseau), and to increase his earning 
capacity (Kindermann). But this is only a secondary 
aim of education. 

d. The chief aim of education is to train for human living 
(Fichte); hence education is not only preparation for 
life, but itself is life (Rousseau). Life itself educates 
(Rousseau). 

e. Manual training should be combined with academic sub- 
jects (Fichte). This helps to make school a social com- 
munity. (Rousseau.) 

f. Manual training is a means of training through self- 
activity. This is original with Pestalozzi, and is the very 
keynote of activity pedagogy. Heretofore, when edu- 
cators had used the word “self-activity,” they meant 
merely pupil activity, activity of the pupil himself. 
When they meant what we express as self-activity, that 
is, an activity initiated and motivated by the pupil him- 
self, they used the word “spontaneity.” Pestalozzi was 
the first to suggest that the spontaneous activity of the 
pupil should give direction to instmction. 

g. Such self-activity is the means of universal culture 
(Fichte). 

h. Through manual training the senses are trained (Rous- 
seau), thereby increasing the store of knowledge 
(Comenius), and leading to the thoughtful life (Goethe). 

L Training for career and training for life should be 
thought of as synonymous (Rousseau — later Kerschen- 
steiner). Vocation makes man a part of a work-com- 
munity (Fichte — later Kerschensteiner). 

j. The object lesson is a fundamental method for acquiring 
all knowledge (Comenius), 
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h From the object through perception into consciousness 
(Comenius). From concept through expression back to 
the object. This return through expression was original 
with Pestalozzi, for expression includes physical as op- 
posed to mei'e oral reproduction, and hcncc is a step 
further than the step of oratio of Comenius. Pestalozzi 
emphasizes the importance of the object lesson for the 
activity school by pointing out that perception per se is 
passive, but that formatioti of a concept is active, requir- 
ing effort, will, force. He here lays the groundwork 
for later activity pedagogues, who include mental activ- 
ity in the general field of pedagogical activity. He also 
adumbrates the later work of activity psychologists, who 
trace activity through the three departments of the mind 
— the ideational, the judgment, and the interest-volitional 

L Train all the senses, not merely the eyes (Rousseau — 
later Lay) . 

m Manual training is important as a means of completing 
the concept (Fichte). Changes in the outer world effect 
changes in the inner (Fichte — later Dewey). Hence 
the hand serves as a means of developing the thought 
(Fichte, Rousseau). 

n. The didactic value of activity resides in the fact that 
activity is the expression of an innate, universal drive 
(Fichte). 

o. Children should not be told to sit still Artificial ‘"order” 
is contrary to the nature of the child ; control so exer- 
cised by the teacher is like applying a bi'akc to a spin- 
ning wheel 

p. The value of doing a thing by hand, that is, by experi- 
ment, is that it is either right or wrong. It -works or it 
docs not work. Hcncc experimentation trains the judg- 
ment, discovers objective truth, and counteracts the 
effect of emotion upon thinking. (The seeds of this idea 
arc found in Rousseau, but, as Rousseau did not carry 
it out to its conclusion, this must be credited as an origi- 
nal contribution by Pestalozzi to activity pedagogy. 
Later on, Dewey and Lay elaborated this principle.) 

q. Education should develop all our resources (Fichte — 
later Herbart). Hence manual training is not merely a 
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specific method but of universal applicability as a prin- 
ciple of pedagogy. 

r. Manual training is valuable not only for developing tech- 
nical or mechanical (manual) skill, but, being expres- 
sional, it also is connected with intelligence and sense of 
beauty. This is another form of Pestalozzi’s original 
contribution— (see k above). In the former case he 
traced the object lesson back through expression to the 
object, showing that it thereby affects ideation, judg- 
ment and will Here he shows that manual training does 
the same. 

From the above summary it may be regarded as estab- 
lished that Pestalozzi is a giant among activity pedagogues. 
His original contributions to the activity school are : 

16. The activity school is organized on the basis of pupil 
self-activity. 

17. The psychological basis of the activity school is the 
truth that pupil self-activity affects the three categories 
of consciousness — the ideational, the judgment, and the 
interest-volitional. 

18. The activity school values experimentation as a means 
of education because experimentation applies a prag- 
matic test to ideas.^ 

2. Froebel 

August Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782-1852) is like- 
wise a figure of great importance in the history of the 
activity school. Froebel stands midway between Pesta- 
lozzi and Fichte, having taken from the former the prin- 
ciple of sense training, and from the latter the principle of 
the importance of doing. These two principles he com- 
bines in so characteristic a way that he makes an original 
contribution to the activity school. Through self -activity 
sense perception takes place ; self-activity, or doing, should 
therefore at all times go hand in hand with sense training 
(object lesson). For in gaining sense impressions, not only 
is the eye involved, but the object to be sensed must be 
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heard, felt, tasted, weighed, played with, manipulated — in 
a word, a complete sensing of an object involves making 
use of as large a number of different sense appeals as pos- 
sible. Knowledge gained as a result of such Anschatmng'^^ 
will be valid, and will affect thinking, judgment, and the 
ethical and aesthetic factors in the mind. From this point 
of view, self-activity, or doing, leads to feeling and know- 
ing, and is therefore the dynamic factor in education. 

Another contribution of Froebel to the activity school 
is his recognition of the pedagogical importance of play. 
Play has for its purpose the activity itself ; when the pur- 
pose of the activity merges into the production of the ac- 
tivity, of an end product of such activity, we say that play 
merges into work. It is, therefore, at this point that in- 
struction begins; the duty of the instructor is to blend 
into the spontaneous self-activity of the child whatever 
tends toward the development of the child. In play, as 
in work, the child automatically learns the value of social 
cooperation. 

A third contribution to the activity school is Froebcl’s 
acceptance of the so-called “Culture-Epoch” or “Recapitu- 
lation” theory, which holds that the individual recapitu- 
lates the experience of the race. This theory rests on 
some questionable evidence, it is true; furthermore, it is 
not essential to the activity school. However, most edu- 
cators at present accept it, especially with the modification 
that Froebel himself advocated. This is that while each 
man in himself recapitulates the experience of the race, 
each man, nevertheless, differs from every other in that 
the representation of the recapitulation is different. In 
other words, this theory need not be at variance with the 
observed facts of human individualization. 

The practical value of the theory for educators lies in 
the fact that it gives them a hint as to how to arrange the 
materials of instruction so as to make them conform to the 
expanding, developing powers of the child, rather than 
reversing the process and fitting the child to the curricu- 
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lum. Such favorable arrangement of the materials of in- 
struction is called the “psychological order” in contrast to 
the older “logical order” of arrangement. The underlying 
principle is far-reaching in its effects, for it not only deter- 
mines the order in which whole curricular subjects are 
arranged with reference to each other, but also regulates 
the arrangement of specific parts of any given subject. 
To illustrate: the traditional school relegated science to 
the seventh or later years on the logical ground that, as 
science is truth that can be mathematically expressed, the 
child must have a fairly extensive working knowledge of 
mathematics before he may take up any form of science. 
By contrast, the activity school recognizes that some sci- 
entific information is part of the daily Hfe of the child; 
that the weather, for instance, affects him long before he 
can reason mathematically. Some simple forms of science 
instruction therefore are found in even the primary grades 
of the activity school. 

The contrast between the traditional school and the ac- 
tivity school can be further illustrated by the application 
of this principle of arrangement -within the curricular sub- 
ject. The traditional school holds, logically, that geometry 
should follow arithmetic and algebra because a knowledge 
of these two is necessary for the understanding of most 
geometry. The activity school introduces some geometry 
into the elementary curriculum. A still more deadly con- 
trast occurs when the traditional school arranges the mate- 
rials of instruction within a curricular subject— say, science 
— logically and deductively. The result is that the un- 
fortunate pupil, introduced to science instruction for the 
first time, is confronted by such topics as the properties 
of matter instead of learning how to fix the buzzer or why 
the radiator in lus classroom is cold even though the janitor 
has plenty of steam in the boilers. 

A final contribution of Froebel to the activity school is 
one for which he is partly indebted to Rousseau. Rous- 
seau stressed the importance of arranging subject matter in 
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accordance with the growing interests and powers of the 
child. Frocbcl carries this principle further and states it 
explicity: The development of the child at any particular 
level is conditioned by his development at lower, preceding 
levels. In this principle Froebel crystallizes several impor- 
tant pedagogical considerations: that, for the child, edu- 
cation is life ; that the right of the child to live his own 
life at his own state of development cannot be gainsaid ; 
that the materials of instruction must be fitted to the child, 
not die child to them. 

Froebei’s renown suffers from the fact that his work 
has been so completely identified with the kindergarten 
that he is often overlooked as an educator whose peda- 
gogical principles have a universal applicability. Indeed 
it has been pointed out that the Froebelian technique of the 
kindergarten has been applied with greatest success to 
the university through the laboratory method in the teach- 
ing of advanced science courses. If the activity school 
of the present time is not aware of its debt to Froebel, it 
can only be because his ideas have been so completely 
successful that they are accepted as axiomatic. 

We summarize Frocbel’s original contributions in the 
following four propositions: 

19. The activity school maintains that sense training and 
self-activity must go hand in hand, pcdagogically. 

20. The activity school recognizes the pedagogical impor- 
tance of play. 

21. The activity school tentatively accepts the recapitula- 
tion theory. 

22. The activity school recognizes that the development of 
the child at any level is conditioned by the development 
of the child at lower levels. 

a. The Froebclkns 

The followers of Froebel," of whom Erasmus Schwab 
(d. 1917) deserves more than a mere note, showed how 
activity teaching could be put into actual practice. Schwab 
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wrote a book on the activity school as an integral part of the 
public school system in which he proves that the traditional 
“learning” school has failed to come up to expectation, and, 
after discussing the reasons for this failure, suggests that in- 
struction be made more practical, and that the activity 
school be made a part of the public school system. He 
advocates three types of special activity schools — one for 
boys (industrial), one for girls (industrial), and one for 
both sexes (“garden-school,” for agriculture, etc.). In the 
regular public schools he would combine academic instruc- 
tion with activity pedagogy, and he sees, as an advantage 
in the arrangement, the fact that teachers will thereby 
become teachers of “natural” science. In other words, 
without actually saying so, he implies that increased moti- 
vation in all subjects will take place. He advocates an 
experiential course of study, experimentation to go hand 
in hand with study, all work to be undertaken in a social 
situation. Such stimulation to self-activity will lead to 
self-independence and the development of personality. 
Bright students will help the weaker, and both will benefit 
in character development from the contact. In his opinion 
the Froebelian method of the kindergarten is superior to 
the methods in the traditional grade schools, and he would, 
therefore, adopt Froebelian techniques for use in the grades 
so that the harmonious development of all the child’s capac- 
ities may result. The emphasis throughout this book is on 
the cultural, rather than the utilitarian, value of activity 
education. In other words, in all essentials he agrees with 
modern activity school practice. 

F. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL SPREADS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 

But in the meantime, activity pedagogy had become im- 
portant in other countries. Under the influence of the 
Finnish educational reformer, Uno Cygnaeus (d. 1888), 
Finland adopted activity pedagogy in 1866 for inclusion 
in all elementary public schools and in seminaries for the 
training of teachers. This was done not only because of 
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its economic value — Finland is a poor country, and its 
people mostly manual workers— but also because of its 
acknowledged cultural value. 

I. The Swedish Sloyd 

The Swedish “sloyd system,” established in 1875 by 
the philanthropist, August Abrahamson (d. 1898) and de- 
veloped by his nephew, Otto Salomon (d. 1907) applied 
activity principles to the training of teachers in the Pesta- 
lozzian and Froebelian tradition. The young seminarists 
studied pedagogy, language, mathematics, nature, drawing 
and sloyd. But contrary to present principles of activity 
pedagogy, this last subject, which originally consisted al- 
most wholly of woodwork, was prescribed in the minutest 
detail, the seminarist constructing a series of prescribed 
objects which were to serve as models for his pupils after 
he became a teacher. The work was carefully graded, and 
each successive model introduced new difSculties requiring 
the mastery of additional tools and techniques. The pro- 
spective teacher was not allowed to exercise his own choice 
until his final model, which was a piece of original work, 
and which served the double purpose of demonstrating his 
mastery of his art and at the same time, by remaining in 
the possession of the seminary, of increasing the collection 
of original models which could be used for purposes of 
study by later seminarists. Tlie rigid sloyd system, how- 
ever, tended to discourage freedom of discussion, and Salo- 
mon himself was rather impatient of criticism. However, 
the instruction in activity pedagogy and the emphasis 
placed on this type of manual training make the sloyd 
system, continued after the death of its founder by the 
Swedish government, an important milestone in the history 
of activity pedagogy. Gradually the system spread over 
Norway and Sweden; it became more liberal, and other 
forms of manual training were added. The libertarian 
trend became associated with the slogan “Advance beyond 
Naas.” At present sloyd is not compulsory in Sweden, 
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but is encouraged by the government; in Norway it has 
been compulsory in public schools since 1896.^® 

2. Denmark 

The Danes introduced activity pedagogy about 1880 un- 
der the leadership of Adolph von Clauson-Kaas (d. 1906). 
His aim was primarily utilitarian in that he hoped, through 
various basic manual skills, to increase the earning power 
of the peasants ; he thereby takes a stand closer to Kinder- 
mann than to Pestalozzi and Froebel. But he is also asso- 
ciated with the German educators in their appreciation of 
the didactic value of activity pedagogy, for, as he says 
himself, his secondary purpose is to improve methods of 
instruction in all subjects, by heightening the child’s in- 
terests, by making education a happy experience for the 
child, and by making the learning process easier through 
greater appeal to the senses and less to mere rote memory. 
He also emphasized the need of teacher-training in his 
system. 

3. Other European Cotmtries 

In the other European countries activity pedagogy be- 
fore 1900 was less successful. In France, the Ecoles Ma- 
ternelles follow the Froebelian Idndergarten system, and 
since 1882 instruction in the pubhc school is according to 
the principles of activity pedagogy — in theory at least. 
However, there is so close a tie-up between all forms of 
manual training and mathematics— chiefly geometry — that 
the instruction has become quite abstract. However, from 
1880 to 1894 Paul Robin headed an orphanage at Cempuis, 
which was a fine example of activity pedagogy in actual 
operation ; unfortunately the system was abandoned. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) is largely responsible for 
the form and nature of education in England. Although 
he is not an advocate of activity pedagogy as such, he 
nevertheless has done considerable to further the cause. 
His educational system, based on his classification of the 
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five types of human knowledge arranged according to their 
value, is intensely pragmatic — like the Philanthropinists, 
and like Dewey; furthermore he approaches education 
from the sociological viewpoint— like most activity peda- 
gogues and, again, like Dewey. The six pedagogical prin- 
ciples which Spencer advocates -from simple to complex; 
from concrete to abstract ; according to the culture-epoch 
theory; from empirical to theoretical; self-discovery of 
materials of learning by the children ; motivation based on 
the child’s natural interests -have all been previously stated 
by Pestalozzi and boil down to the demand that education 
should follow the natural development of the child, in 
choice and arrangement of subject matter, and in methods 
by which this subject matter is to be taught. While most 
of the effect of Spencer’s teaching is to be found in various 
private schools, especially in the newer City and Coun- 
try Schools,” the government-supported free elementary 
schools have been giving instruction in “hand and eye 
training” since 1890. Above the fourth year this training 
becomes specialized manual training. In the “Country 
Schools” or “New Schools” the teaching of manual train- 
ing broadens out into many different types, frequently 
toward agriculture. But whether in the so-called public 
schools,” the free schools, or the private country schools, 
English activity education is characterized by practical 
ends, complete informality, and considerable individualiza- 
tion of instruction. 


4. America 

In America, activity education is not completely the 
work of John Dewey— whose contribution to education 
will be summarized elsewhere — but rests at least equally 
on a foundation of the spirit and national characteristics 
of our people. We early took over the Froebelian tech- 
nique for kindergarten and some manual training for the 
upper grades of the elementary school. But it remained 
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for our great negro educator, Booker T. Washington, to 
demonstrate that the manual training subjects had not only 
great practical utility but also high cultural value. Though 
Washington’s cliief aim at Tuskegee was to make the 
negro self-supporting through vocational training, he never 
forgot his other aim — to elevate the spirit of the negro by 
broadening his cultural life. How well he accomplished 
these aims is shown not only in the individual success of 
graduates of Tuskegee but also in the spread of his ideas 
into other institutions for negro education. Indeed it 
would not be an error to ascribe the rapid expansion 
of our characteristically American manual training high 
schools, originally founded by Professor Woodward in 
1879 in. St. Louis, in part, at least, to the success of the 
Tuskegee Institute. In these manual training high schools 
from one-third to one-half of the time is devoted to manual 
training of all kinds. The instruction is typically activity 
pedagogy ; on graduation, the student is admitted to a tech- 
nical college which, e.g., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, also follows an activity type of teaching. 

Like the English form our activity school is character- 
ized by being practical, informal and, to a considerable 
extent, individualistic. We have been more successful than 
the English in making use of pupil self-activity and in 
arranging material in conformity to the psychological fac- 
tor. The method of the kindergarten — experimentation, 
direct observation, actual handling and doing — has been 
applied with great success at the two ends— the kinder- 
garten and the university — and there is every indication 
that it will be extended to the levels lying in between. 

G. THE PERIOD OF TEMPORARY ECLIPSE 

I. Herbart 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) is the only Ger- 
man philosopher who regards pedagogy as the most impor- 
tant outcome of his philosophy, for whom pedagogy is 
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the field for applying and testing out philosophical ideas.’^' 
For him — as for his followers— the concept is basic in all 
psychic activity ; the thought comes before and causes the 
act. This being his major premise, he consistently empha- 
sized concept building, the intellectual in education, and 
subordinated activity pedagogy and manual training to a 
secondary place where the concept may be concretely ap- 
plied if one wishes to do so. The Herbartians, therefore, 
closed the door for advances in activity pedagogy; from 
1857 to 1902 a series of nation-wide teachers’ conferences 
in Germany reflected the Herbartian distrust of the activity 
school, with the result that advances in activity pedagogy 
during this time were made in countries other than Ger- 
many. 

Herbart never wrote directly on the subject of activity 
pedagogy, wherefore his attitude toward forms of activity 
teaching must be collated from various writings on other 
subjects. Recognizing a twofold value to the human hand 
— first, as a sense organ through which percepts and, 
through these, concepts may be gained ; secondly, as means 
of self-expression — Herbart advocates manual training in 
workshops in the secondary schools, with the warning that 
the vocational side of such instruction must be subordinated 
to the cultural. For manual training is pedagogically use- 
ful chiefly because, through it, better sense impressions are 
possible, hence better percepts and concepts ; it trains the 
mind as well as the body. The technical or manual ability 
(dexterity) in which it results is cliiefly valuable because 
it enables the mind to impress its will or its concept upon 
the outer world (expression). 

In addition to its value as a means of training the mind, 
manual training also helps in developing the character. 
Herbart divides discipline into negative (inhibitory) and 
positive (actual character training); and finds manual train- 
ing useful in the former category in that it fosters indus- 
triousness, the opposite of idleness, which leads to evil; 
and in the latter category in that, through industriousness. 
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the pupil is trained in regulating his impulses, and gets prac- 
tice in acting according to a program of controlled pur- 
poses. In all of this, however, there is nothing which has 
not already been said by his predecessors, no new develop- 
ment in the direction of activity pedagogy. Herbart saw 
the dilemma of formal, or book, instruction, but never drew 
the logical conclusion, to change the method of instruction 
in the formal subjects so as to make it approximate the 
method in the manual subjects.^® 

H. SUMMARY 

From this brief sketch of the factors favorable to the 
development of activity education from Comenius to Her- 
bart, but omitting consideration of Twentieth Century 
eclecticism, we may draw the following summary state- 
ments : 

1. The structure of our traditional educational system is a 
combination of Pestalozzianism and Herbartianism. 

2. The activity school is not the invention of a single edu- 
cator or group of educators. On the contrary, prin- 
ciples of activity pedagogy have been enunciated and 
put into practice by all educators from the days of 
Comenius on. The activity school must therefore be 
studied as an organism is studied— as a dynamic and 
changing body of educational theory and practice which, 
at various times, is in various stages of development. 

3. We have noted twenty-two distinct forward steps in the 
history of the development of the activity school. The 
determination of what is a distinct “forward step” must, 
of course, be arbitrary, but the purpose has been to keep 
the number of such steps down to a reasonably small one. 
These advances are here collected into a summarized 
table which, taken together, might serve as a description 
of the stage of development attained by the activity 
school movement, before the beginning of the present- 
day eclectic educational tendency. For the sake of con- 
ciseness, only single-word mnemonic symbols are used 
to stand for each of the descriptive steps. 
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List of Activity School Principles found in Classic 
Educators 

!• Pupil activity Comenius 

2. Manual training 

3. Subjects arranged according to pupil interests Rousseau 

4. Direct experience ‘‘ 

5. Not verbal 

6. Sense training “ 

7. Individual differences 

8. Education is life “ 

9. Vocation Kindermann 

10. Discipline ‘‘ 

1 1. Pupil activity is chief means ‘‘ 

12. Manual training a method ‘‘ 

13. Manual training a form of character training Fichte 


14. Aim is independence “ 

15. Training for social life 

16. Pupil 5e//-activity Pestalozzi 

17. Self-activity affects three mental categories 

18. Experimentation as pragmatic test 

10. Dualism of sense training and self-activity Froebel 

20. Play 

21. Recapitulation 


22. Development at each level conditioned by de- 
velopment at lower levels 



CHAPTER II 


RECENT MODIFICATIONS OF 
ACTIVITY PEDAGOGY 

Assuming that the reader who has followed the discus- 
sion thus far accepts the central idea of the first chapter — 
namely, that the roots or principles of the activity school 
are to be found in the past in the work of the European 
and the other educators who have been considered seriatim 
— it becomes our next task to discover how the various ed- 
ucational movements of recent times have clothed in the 
flesh of actually existing educational organizations the skel- 
etal framework of activity pedagogy represented by the 
twenty-two principles of activity education extracted from 
our study of educational history. But a word of explana- 
tion must be made to the American reader of this book, for 
whom the present work is intended. Our problem in this 
chapter is to describe and demonstrate the type of activity 
education which the foremost proponents of activity edu- 
cation in Europe have evolved, so that we may later com- 
pare their product with American practice and consider 
the question whether in the European activity school, 
which functioned with great success before Hitler, we can 
find anything that fits our needs ; whether they have solved 
problems which still beset us ; whether, in short, the Euro- 
pean activity school has a practical applicability to the 
American educational scene. 

In order that our American educator may be in a position 
sympathetically to weigh and consider these proposals, he 
must do two things : first, he must be willing to acquaint 
himself with some of the leading European forms of con- 
temporary educational eclecticism, because these forms can 
be observed in actual practice and definitely affected the 
development of European activity education ; secondly, the 
American educator must be willing to omit consideration 

27 
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of John Dewey’s educational teachings until after the pic- 
ture of the evolution of European educational thought has 
been presented. The main intention of the present work 
is to give a description of an activity school suitable to the 
United States; Dewey has made his own ideas known to 
us in a lengthy and widely read list of writings on educa- 
tional topics. We assume, therefore, that the American 
educator is so well versed in Dewey’s educational ideas 
that confusion between European proposals and Dewey’s 
will not occur ; that a detailed exposition of Dewey’s edu- 
cational doctrines need not be furnished. 

The present chapter, therefore, will content itself with 
a preliminary classification of contemporary European edu- 
cational movements, and a study of what these movements 
have done toward giving shape and substance to the Euro- 
pean form of activity pedagogy. 

A. THE CLASSIFICATION OF REFORM MOVEMENTS IN 
EDUCATION 

Modern eclecticism in education can best be understood 
by studying the separate reform movements in education 
which comprise it. Of course, the word “reform” must 
be interpreted as denoting merely an intention to change 
the form of education., Each educational reformer be- 
lieves that the changes he advocates would mean a better- 
ment for the education system; but for our purpose, a 
“reform movement in education” is simply a movement 
suggesting a change, be that change a wise one or not. 
Specifically, our problem is to examine some of the most 
characteristic of these reform movements with regard to 
the effect they have had upon modern activity education. 

These reform movements can be classified conveniently 
in two ways— as to their effects, and as to their origin in 
the cultural tendencies of our times. The former method 
of classification separates the reform movements into two 
groups — those which tend toward diversification in educa- 
tion, and those which make for greater unity. The latter 
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method classifies them according to their origin as educa- 
tional naturalism, educational individualism, or educational 
socialism/ 


I. Reform Tendencies Classified according to their Effects 

a. Suggestions making for diversity 

Movements making for diversification would be, among 
others, the following : suggestions for differentiating 
courses of study according to special needs of a district or 
community suggestions tending to stress differences in 
special methods for different subjects of the curriculum; 
suggestions for dividing pupils in public schools into sec- 
tarian groups for religious instruction; suggestions for 
erecting separate types of schools — vocational, continua- 
tion, science high schools, art high schools, schools for the 
bright, the slow, the physically handicapped, etc. ; sugges- 
tions which would result in greater choice of electives; 
suggestions for segregation of pupils into groups chosen on 
one or another basis — sex, age, intelligence quotient, etc. 


b. Suggestions making for greater uniformity 

On the other hand, some typical movements making for 
increased unification would be, among others, the follow- 
ing: suggestions to make education solely a state matter, 
that is, curtailment of sectarian education ; suggestions tend- 
ing to democratize education by giving greater opportunity 
for education; suggestions for raising the compulsory 
school age ; suggestions for application of educational tech- 
niques found of value in one subject to other subjects; 
suggestions for improving general teaching ability ; coedu- 
cation, etc. 


2. Movements Classified according to their 
Cultural Origin 

When we come to classify educational movements ac- 
cording to their cultural or educational origins, we note 
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that there are still three points of view from which educa- 
tion may be approached — from the standpoint of nature, 
of the individual, or of society. 

a. Naturalistic vtovements 

Movements in education may be classified as naturalistic ; 
if they emphasize nature as the chief subject in the cur- 
riculum — for instance, if they make nature study the core 
subject, or correlate everything with nature; if they em- 
phasize physical training or physiology in the same way ; 
if they stress the developmental idea of evolution ; if they 
emphasize experimentation and sense training. Naturally, 
there is always some overlap, especially with individual- 
istic education. 

b. Individualistic movmtents 

The individualist in education stresses development of 
personality, the child-centered school or the child-centered 
curriculum, “free” pedagogy and discipline, “creative” ed- 
ucation— usually with an aesthetic or art-creative aim. 

c. Social movements in education 

The social viewpoint in education sometimes manifests 
itself in rather narrow aims. So we must classify moral 
education, religious education, sex education, and education 
for the inculcation of a certain type of political or social 
structure — e.g.. Communist education in Russia, Fascist ed- 
ucation in Italy or Germany — as forms of social education, 
for all these forms subordinate their interest in the pupil 
as an individual to their interest in the pupil as a member 
of a social group.- The broader social educational view- 
point is sometimes called the sociological tendency.'’ It is 
illustrated by movements which combine individual and 
social aspects of education with perhaps greater emphasis 
on the second factor; it emphasizes “real life,” meaning 
thereby life in a community ; it suggests ways for the indi- 
vidual to be fitted for effective living in a social group. 
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e.g., through vocational training, etc.; it frequently regards 
itself as the vehicle for social amelioration. 

These, in brief, are the types of educational movements 
which have had and are having an effect upon the activity 
school. By examining the most significant of these con- 
temporary movements, we can trace these effects, and 
thereby advance the process of describing an activity 
school. 

B. THE EXPANDING CONCEPT OF “mAJIUAL TRAINING,” 

A GAIN FOR THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

Aside from its growth through the application of peda- 
gogical and philosophical principles — as was shown in 
Chapter I — the activity school is indebted, for a large part 
of its progress and development, to the expansion of the 
idea of manual training. It is of the utmost importance 
for understanding the genesis of the modem activity school 
that we keep clearly in mind how the term “manual train- 
ing” was expanded to include more and more forms of 
bodily training; how the subject of manual training was 
placed at the service of other subjects ; how the method- 
ology of manual training became more clearly recognized 
not only as physical activity, but also psychophysical ac- 
tivity ; how, finally, this principle of methodology, activity 
(both physical and psychophysical) went over to the 
formal subjects and became incorporated in the methodol- 
ogy of these subjects. At that point activity pedagogy 
becomes {a) pedagogical activity, a subject of the curric- 
ulum —“manual training” in its broadest sense, which makes 
use of physical energy and psychophysical energy; and 
{b) a principle of methodology, activity pedagogy, or 
activity methodology, applicable to any subject of the 
curriculum. The term “activity pedagogy” is thus seen 
to have a generic and a specific sense ; this frequently causes 
confusion in our tlunking. As a general term it is used 
to designate an educational program which utilizes activity 
as both subject and method ; as a specific term it designates 
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a form of methodology which utilizes pupil self-activity as 
a didactic principle. 

I. Manual Traming Takes Many Fomis 

At first manual training meant little more than wood- 
work. That is what the sloyd contribution to activity ed- 
ucation really amounted to, as we have seen. Rousseau 
thought farming would be excellent in many respects, but 
finally advocated wood-work alone because it had the 
advantage of being a skill of which adverse circumstances 
in later life could not deprive its possessor, and because it 
was clean and healthful and would lead to an appreciation 
of beauty in form and efficiency in function. But it wasn’t 
long before other forms of manual training were advo- 
cated. Clauson-Kaas included work in plaster, inlaying, 
carpentry, straw-work, basketry, bookbinding. Locke 
had advocated farming, but only because of its effect on 
the body. Kindcrmann advocated gardening, orchard ag- 
riculture, housekeeping, and any form of home industry 
by which the family income could be raised. His fol- 
lower, Vierthaler, added stockraising, farming, dairying. 
Finally Georg Woldemar Goetze (d. 1898) and Alwin 
Pabst (d. 1918) took an important step forward for the 
activity school. 

2. The Leipzig Method 

Goetze realized that the growing concept of manual 
training required teacher training in order to make it func- 
tion. Consequently, in 1887, as a result of his suggestion, 
an in-service teachers’ training course in the teaching of 
manual training classes was opened at Leipzig. This 
course was repeated every summer and, as a re.sult of its 
success, it became known as the “Leipzig Method” for 
which Pabst, Goetze’s successor, became the chief pro- 
tagonist. The forms of manual training were paper-work, 
half a dozen different types of wood-work, modelling, 
mctal-work, the making of pedagogical instruments for in- 
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structional purposes, glass-work. The number of courses 
was very large, but teachers were urged to specialize on 
one type, and the watchword was “Little, but thoroughly.” 
But of even greater significance for the activity school was 
the system of lectures on purpose, meaning, history, and 
method of pedagogical activity. Goetze and Pabst were 
Herbartians and pupils of Ziller ; they were enthusiasts for 
manual training not for its utilitarian, but for its cultural 
value, as contributing to their general aim of an all round 
harmonious development. They saw in manual work a 
kind of speech, a form of self-expression, and therefore 
proposed that it be given to children at all levels, for the 
child destined for the professions needs it as much as, if 
not more than, the child destined for a career of manual 
labor. Finally, as manual training is a part of general 
method, it should be taught only by teachers, not by 
artisans. 

There are significant implications to this doctrine. First, 
since manual training is part of general method it has the 
duty to correlate with other subjects as much as possible. 
Secondly, it is not only a mere helping or auxiliary subject, 
but is in the curriculum of its own right. As such, in the 
third place, it has a special method, which includes a free 
discussion of available means before beginning on the pro- 
ject selected. The approach to activity method is obvious. 

3. Correlation between Manual Training and 
Other Subjects 

These implications of the Leipzig Method brought about 
an important discussion as to the nature of the integration 
that should exist between manual training and the other 
subjects. Goetze and Pabst insisted until the end that 
manual training retain its complete independence, but a 
growing number of educators saw the chief value of man- 
ual training as a helping subject for other subjects. They, 
therefore, recommended that manual training be closely 
integrated with one or other subjects (usually mathematics. 
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drawing or nature). In doing so they robbed manual 
training of its independence, but they gradually brought 
about the transfer of activity instruction, a physical and 
psychophysical principle of education, to other subjects. 
That was, of course, a great gain for the activity school.* 

Another interesting outcome of the Leipzig Method was 
the work of Peter Jessen, who proposed four criteria for 
manual training and, incidentally, for industry; viz.: honest 
materials; honest workmanship or technique; appropriate 
form ; harmony of parts. Jessen’s suggestions will be seen 
to be excellent as far as they go. However, he was so 
preoccupied with the aesthetic aim in education that he lost 
sight of other aims. Other educators who emphasized the 
aesthetic value of manual training are Hildebrand and 
Rothe. 

C. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

I. Scherer 

Heinrich Scherer (b. 1851) set himself the task of ana- 
lyzing psychologically a complete Anschciuung — oh]&ct 
lesson. Through the sense organs we get sensations, the 
awareness of these sensations is perception, the perceptions 
arc mentally digested by comparison with the apperceptive 
mass, the result of such digestion or assimilation being a 
concept. Now the richness and accuracy of a concept 
depends upon richness and accuracy of the percepts. 
Hence arises the importance of having many and varied 
percepts to enter into the formation of a concept. These 
percepts, to be rich, varied and pedagogically adequate, 
must come from different senses, and must be of different 
quality. Furthermore, they should be repeated in point 
of time and made under varying conditions. A pedagogi- 
cally satisfactory object lesson, therefore, employs as many 
senses as possible in as many situations as possible. Con- 
cept-forming, being the conversion of the outer phenom- 
enal world into the inner noumenal world, is half the 
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process of education — the half we call the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The reverse process, expression, the impingement of the 
inner world upon the outer, is coordinate in importance 
with the former process of impression. Chief of the means 
of expression is speech ; but speech is not the only means. 
The activities of the body— drawing, modelling, any kind 
of manipulation of matter— are rich means of expression 
which the traditional “learning” school for the most part 
neglects. Such expression takes place in response to innate 
drive, and the satisfaction of this drive is a need of child 
life. The suppression of expression is, therefore, psychi- 
cally injurious. Expression takes place first in mere reflex 
actions, but these soon are replaced by conscious or di- 
rected action. They, therefore, involve the will and the 
judgment, for the child must consider the steps to be taken 
in order to express his inner life in the outer world, and, 
through an effort or act of the will, take these steps. 
Hence the manifestations of expression are not merely me- 
chanical, that is, physical activity, but also mental, that is, 
psychophysical activity. 

Upon this psychological basis Scherer has erected his 
proposals for activity pedagogy, taking in all the grades of 
the elementary school. He suggests that in grades I and 
II all instruction be in the form of object lessons— that 
is, instruction in sensory perception, and hence activity 
instruction. The concepts so gained will result in “sub- 
jects for expression” in the Froebehan sense— with paper, 
blocks, sticks, weaving, etc. In this way the beginnings 
of reading and number will take place. . . In grade III, 
nature and home geography are combined in activity in- 
struction, and, in addition to this application of activity as 
a principle of method, activity as a separate subject is 
begun with modelling as the recommended form of man- 
ual activity. . . In grade IV the manual instruction is the 
application of facts learned through the principle of ac- 
tivity in home geography, nature study, number, etc. to 
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the construction of models selected for their usefulness in 
everyday life. These are, of course, arranged in order 
of difficulty ; furthermore, speech, as a means of expression, 
is not neglected. 

Scherer understood that activity pedagogy has socio- 
logical implications -the objects created are of technical 
utility ; they affect human life and relations ; they are cre- 
ated in a social setting ; by raising the technical efficiency 
of the people the economic and cultural position of the na- 
tion is raised, etc. In short, Scherer is important for the 
activity school for two reasons: first, he established the 
psychological basis for activity pedagogy ; and, secondly, 
he urged application of activity pedagogy to the elemen- 
tary school because of its sociological importance. His 
follower, Hans Denzer, repeated Scherer’s proposals for 
the elementary school (grades I to IV), and added to 
them by suggesting experimental work for pupils in the 
intermediate grades — in nature in grades V and VI, and 
in chemistry and physics in grades VII and VIII. 

2. The Leipziger Lehrer Verein 

Further psychological foundations for the activity school 
were laid down by the influential Leipziger Lehrer Verein 
(Leipzig Teachers’ Association), but, whereas Scherer ap- 
proached the psychological problem from the social point 
of view, the Leipziger Lehrer Verein' s influence is directed 
more toward individualism in education. For them, the 
Froebelian doctrine of development is fundamental : 
namely, that effective training at any given stage of the 
child’s development rests upon effective training at every 
preceding stage. Hence development of the school child 
is a present, not a future, consideration, and a system of 
education which, like career education, constantly regards 
the fumre needs of the child, and never sees the present 
needs, must be rejected. As the environment of the child 
determines the needs of his present development, and as 
that environment is everything that touches the child’s 
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life, the Association advocates, not a few subjects thor- 
oughly drilled, but as broad an experiential basis for child 
activity as possible. 

But this experiential activity should not be broken up 
into bits, or analyzed out into separate subjects of the 
curriculum. Instead they advocate one undifferentiated 
subject, Home-and-Civilization, broadly conceived, and 
taught through pupil self-activity until the child’s thir- 
teenth year. This proposal is based upon the idea that 
until about thirteen years of age the child cannot think 
synthetically; hence if we were to present the body of 
instruction dissected out into logical subject divisions, the 
child, being unable to synthesize properly, would never 
see the unity underlying all. Up to the thirteenth year 
instruction in the formal subjects should be largely oppor- 
tunistic, casual, incidental. After the thirteenth year a 
single subject becomes central — a concentration subject — 
but the central subject is changed from time to time, each 
of the traditional subjects of the curriculum occupying 
central place in turn. 

A form of instruction based outwardly upon the devel- 
opmental principle must be inwardly or psychologically 
organized on the same principle. This becomes possible 
by utilizing the child’s innate drive for self-activity. As 
the child develops, the forms of his self-activity change, 
but the learnings appropriate to the child’s development at 
any given stage should not be inculcated or told, but should 
take place through the child’s own seeing, observing, and 
experience. The goal is not motor activity as such, but 
the union of physical and mental activity. This is true 
activity pedagogy. 

There are three rules of method which are important 
for an activity school : (a) discovery by the child himself 
rather than indoctrination; (b) impression should always 
be accompanied by expression; (c) pupil self-activity the 
pedagogical basis of instruction. 

The acquisition of knowledge is always to be united 
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with expression. But such expression may be on one of 
three levels. For the young child it is conceptual, in the 
sense that the child has the concept of, say, a man, but 
expresses it merely in a schematic representation of two 
circles for head and torso and two pairs of lines for arms 
and legs. At a more advanced level the expression be- 
comes “naturalistic,” that is, more closely following the 
object as found in nature. Finally, for the talented child, 
the expression may reach the plane of the artistic. The 
unity of the entire learning process, a unity which includes 
the organization of the subject matter, the experiential type 
of acquisition of knowledge and skills, and expression on 
the three levels of technical activity, is achieved by basing 
it all on the psychological law of child development as 
that law becomes operative in pupil self-activity. 

In summary: The Leipziger Lehrer V erein proposes a 
child centered school; it is thoroughgoing m its appli- 
cation of the Froebelian principle of child development 
even to the extent of showing how the activity school may- 
be further developed; it widens the meaning of pupil 
activity to include not only physical but mental activity. 

3 - Lay 

A third contributor to the psychological basis for the 
activity school is the experimental pedagogue, William A. 
Lay. He insists that the threefold process of learning — 
impression, assimilation, expression — is a unity which can- 
not be separated in practice. Hence everything the child 
does is expressional, though expression may take many 
forms. It may be formal, as writing, drawing, etc.; it 
may be literal, as speech; or manual, as modelling; or 
experimentation ; or behavioristic ; or play, etc. Hence an 
activity school for Lay is one that concerns itself espe- 
cially with the expressional part of the learning process ; 
or, said another way, with the “R” end of the S — R bond. 

Tlie child is an integral member of a life group, which 
acts upon him, and upon which he reacts. Hence the 
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basis of all education is the innate and acquired reaction. 
Hence, also, all acquisition must be applied in expression. 
Expression in turn reacts back upon both observation and 
assimilation, correcting these processes as the child com- 
pares the result of his efforts in expression with the con- 
cept he had when he did his expressional act. This 
corrected concept then becomes the basis of a new ex- 
pressional act, and this process continues until a stage of 
equilibrium is reached — which means that the result of the 
final expression is in agreement with the anticipated result 
and with the concept as corrected. 

Lay had a considerable influence upon his contempo- 
raries, first, because of his position as head of the Karls- 
ruhe, Baden, teacher-training institution, and, secondly, 
because of the steady stream of reports of the result of his 
experimental work in method which he issued. One of 
his disciples is Heinrich Kerp, who accepts Lay’s general 
position but emphasizes the fact that repeated expressional 
doing or activity is a means of training the will. He re- 
gards this as so important that he speaks of his type of 
activity school — he was School Inspector in Kireuzberg — 
as the “School of the Will.” 

Of greater significance, however, is K. C. Rothe, the 
Austrian who, from a psychological starting point, ad- 
vances to the position of pedagogic naturalism. According 
to Rothe, the central idea of the activity school is in the 
learning process. This consists of three steps: {a) taking 
up impressions from outside world; {b) assimilation, to 
solve a problem which the child voluntarily assumes; {c) 
the solving of, the problem. The last step is the real out- 
come of the educational process. The great pedagogical 
problem of the activity school is the difficult act of so 
influencing the mental set of the child through pedagogic 
techniques, that the child does not realize that he is being 
influenced by the teacher, or being subjected to a peda- 
gogic technique, but believes that the assumption of the 
problem is an act of his own free will without suggestion 
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from outside sources. Clearly this calls for a special ac- 
tivity methodology. 

A pupil’s self-activity in the solution of his ovra diffi- 
culties is the most important characteristic of activity peda- 
gogy. When the pupil solves his own difficulties, by his 
own act, and in accordance with his own will, he is ap- 
proaching “salvation”— not in the Biblical sense, but in the 
sense in which this word was used by the Stoics. Salvation 
is the achieved acceptance of man’s place in the world, with 
conscience as the bearer of ethical claims upon him. 
Through salvation the individual comes into harmony with 
the outer world and with himself, and thereby he achieves 
inner peace. But he is not retired from the world ; on 
the contrary he is an active worker in the world for the 
good of all. 

4. Others 

Another educator who, though interested in the psycho- 
logical foundations of the activity school, could be classi- 
fied in another category — in this case, as an organizer — 
is Otto Seinig. Like Lay, he believes the activity school 
should give special attention to expression. He fully real- 
izes that expression is of many lands, but the special con- 
cern of the activity school, using that term in its narrow 
sense, is manual or bodily expression. He suggests that 
the manual expressions may be conveniently divided into 
two kinds: {a) those that can be taught in a classroom 
without special equipment, e.g., drawing, crude modelling, 
paper work, “Basteln”’^ and (b) manual training in spe- 
cially equipped shops. The significant difference between 
the two kinds is that the former trains the intelligence 
through the hand, the latter the aesthetic sense ; both train 
the will. 

He advocates both kinds of manual training, but realizes 
that organizational difficulties might prevent the introduc- 
tion of workshop manual training. He therefore advo- 
cates the immediate adoption by all schools of the first 
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kind — which he regards as a principle of method for the 
activity school. He suggests that the time set aside for 
object lessons be utilized for this type of activity peda- 
gogy, for such work includes plenty of sense training. In 
order to fit teachers for this type of instruction he suggests 
teachers’ seminars in the pedagogy of the activity school, 
and seminars in the technique of the various kinds of class- 
room manual training. His suggestions concerning the ac- 
quisition of teaching and technical devices are very 
practical. Finally he suggests that practical activity school 
teachers, who have been successful, should write accounts 
of the way they have applied activity pedagogy in special 
methods for special subjects. He himself contributed Die 
Redende Hand (the speaking hand) to 
exposition of his ideas. 

From the work of these men — Scherer, the Leipziger 
Lehrer Verein, Lay, Rothe and Seinig — it will be seen 
that the psychological foundations of the activity school 
were broadly laid. These educators accepted the Pesta- 
lozzian framework for the public school system, but, 
through their psychological studies, they made it possible 
for school method to adapt itself to the changing condi- 
tions of modem communal life. 


give a complete 


0. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AS SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 

I. Kerschensteiner 

George Kerschensteiner (1854-1932), whose theory is 
related to that of Spencer, and whose practice is in many 
ways like that of Dewey, approaches the problem of edu- 
cation from the sociological point of view. Basic is the 
fact that the state or community may be regarded as a 
sociological organism which develops adaptations accord- 
ing to the needs of the organism itself. Education is one 
of these institutional adaptations of society, and its purpose 
is social,— to prepare the individual for effective citizenship 
in the state. But to be an effective citizen four things are 
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necessary, which become the objectives of education. 
These four things are : (a) knowledge of the functions 
of the state ; (b) will to live in accordance with this knowl- 
edge; (c) physical; and (d) mental power to carry out 
such will. 

The traditional school has failed signally in fulfilling 
its function for several reasons which should be remedied. 
It has attempted to teach too much ; hence it has developed 
a technique of mere verbalism, of pouring in on the stu- 
dent large quantities of vicarious verbal knowledge. But 
“understanding consists not of factual knowledge alone, but 
also of sharpened perceptions in even greater degree.”® 
The remedy is sharply to reduce the curriculum and to 
make what is left experiential in the life of the child. 

In the second place the traditional school has set itself 
an impossible ideal — that of the wholly developed man. 
This ideal is a mere abstraction and has no existence in 
fact, for even the most brilliant man is the product of his 
race and times. Hence the way to the ideal man is, first 
of all, the way to the useful man. But the useful man is 
one who has a useful career in his community ; therefore 
the way to the education of man is through education for 
a career. 

The knowledges and skills which make up the body of 
education may be of two kinds — either vicariously ac- 
quired or self-acquired, self-expressed, self-achieved. True 
education lies in imparting knowledges and skills of the 
second kind ; whatever is first acquired verbally or through 
books must eventually be made real by personal experience 
or personal activity. If the book school will pattern its 
method on that of the play school (Froebel) it will be- 
come, with such methodology, an activity school. 

Now, since the majority of vocations are manual, 
Kerschensteiner advocates a great deal of manual activity. 
Through such cooperative manual work arises a “work 
community,” which will develop in the child a realization 
of community interests and the necessity for self-subor- 
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dination to the purposes of communal enterprise. So arise 
social virtues and attitudes, and these are the basis for 
character training. The main purpose of communal school 
work is not the object produced nor the skill acquired, but 
the mental and moral worth of the exercise in training 
children to become people who understand the causes, 
goals and advantages of social living. 

In conformity with these basic considerations, Kerschen- 
steiner organized the schools of Munich, of which he was 
City Superintendent. It is not necessary for the purposes 
of this study to describe that organization in detail, but we 
must note how Kerschensteiner made use of the techniques 
of the activity school. For instance, there is a considerable 
predominance in number of hours devoted to activity sub- 
jects over those devoted to language instruction, and this 
emphasis increases as the level rises. The principle of 
activity must not, however, be too narrowly interpreted, 
for, as Froebel points out, pedagogical activity is not con- 
fined to the physical. Whenever instruction is experien- 
tial, whenever the pupil does, feels, thinks for himself, he 
is engaging in activity. . . Another characteristic of the 
activity school is the use of workshops — for the boys, 
wood- and iron-work; for the girls cooking and other 
household arts. Kerschensteiner had considerable difficulty 
in convincing the city authorities of the need for such 
workshops in the schools, so he did not succeed very well 
in integrating manual training with the other subjects. 
However, to achieve a unity of sorts, he had the same 
teacher teach all subjects — activity and non-activity alike. 

The vocational aim is prominent throughout the system, 
but it is nevertheless subordinate to the good-citizenship 
aim. Therefore, in trade and continuation schools, the 
pupil studies not only the special trade for which he has 
enrolled but also general business practice, business ethics 
and related trades and skills. Nor is the personal ethic side 
neglected. Innate in everyone there is a drive for self- 
sufficiency, a desire to make oneself independent and self- 
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supporting. This form of egoism is not only natural but 
worthy. But it is supplemented by another innate char- 
acteristic of our nature — the moral-ethical-altruistic side. 
It is the business of the school to unite these two irinate 
impulses, to inculcate the idea that the good of the indi- 
vidual is bound up with the good of the group, and that 
for this general good the state exists. To do this, the 
school gives instruction in the history of human institu- 
tions, and social cooperation is made real through partici- 
pation in the cooperative activity of a community of work. 
Social cooperation also presupposes self-government on the 
part of the pupil, sufficiently supervised to see that it is 
kept in working order. 

Kerschensteiner’s significance for activity pedagogy 
rests chiefly on the fact that he is the man of action. He 
conquered the conservatism of the schools and put his 
program into operation. Aside from this he is also an 
able dialectician who influenced the activity school with 
his sociological bent. He made four points : 

{a) the aim of education is to produce good citizens ; 

{b) curricula should be reduced, so that what is taught may 
be learned experientially ; 

(c) activity pedagogy includes everything, mental and 
physical, that the pupil does for himself ; 

{d) the learning school, by adopting the methodology of 
the play school, will be converted into an activity 
school. 

2. Seidel 

Robert Seidel, the Swiss educator (b. 1850), started 
from the psychological-pedagogical premise, but from it 
deduced his strongly social philosophy of education. In 
general he is a Pestalozzian, who differs from his master 
in that he does not share Pestalozzi’s great respect for the 
object lesson as the sine qua non of educational procedure. 
Not the object lesson but “creative activity” is the more 
important, for creative activity includes the object lesson, 
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the reverse not being true. Creative activity is the prin- 
ciple of pedagogy through which the new society, a soci- 
ety of communal activity and conscious solidarity of 
purpose, will be called into existence. Seidel, like Dewey, 
regards education as the best means of social amelioration ; 
like Kerschensteiner, he sees education in terms of the 
state. 

Modem conditions since the Industrial Revolution have 
deprived the home of its function to trai n the child for 
his future activity as a member of society. As a conse- 
quence, government, through its schools, must perform 
this function by training the child for his career. This 
the schools can do by applying the principle of peda- 
gogical activity which, for Seidel, is creative, spontaneous 
pupil activity undertaken in a social group cooperating in 
activity designed to bring about a determined end. Such 
activity not only trains for career — facts, skills, techniques 
— but also for the good life. For like his master, Pesta- 
lozzi, Seidel believes the end goal of education should be 
the harmonious development of man. Virtue is the high- 
est wisdom; it can be achieved through activity, because 
it is only in the doing of socially desirable acts that char- 
acter is formed. A trae Volksschule — school of all the 
people — is one in which salutory social and moral lessons 
are taught, through communal activity, in a situation which 
makes school identical with life. 

Such social education, Seidel thinks, is the best individual 
education. True individualization means not education of 
one child at a time, but the best instruction for the individ- 
ual. He, therefore, recommends a multiplicity of forms of 
manual training, and agrees with his predecessors in claim- 
ing special values for this type of curricular subject. He 
stresses particularly the moral value of manual training in 
inculcating a respect for the dignity of work and appre- 
ciation of its product. 

Seidel himself regards his form of activity education as 
general education; but in this opinion he is not justified 
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for his aim is too narrow. Seidel is so absorbed by the 
sociological aspects of education, that he unwittingly leaves 
out other aspects which belong in a system of education 
which lays claim to being universal or general education. 
His work antedates that of Kerschensteiner, but he did 
not have the latter’s great influence, though two Swiss 
publications -“The Pioneer” and “Swiss Monographs for 
Boys’ Manual Training”- ably supported him. As a re- 
sult, considerable progress in introducing activity education 
in the schools of Zurich, Basel and Berne has been made.^ 

E. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION 

Viewed broadly, the activity school is largely the result 
of the sociological viewpoint in education. Therefore, in 
examining the record of contemporary educators, it is dif- 
ficult to find one who is at the same time clearly an indi- 
vidualist and an activity educator. We have seen that the 
combination is not impossible in the case of the Leipziger 
Lehrer Vereinj our only other example is Hugo Gaudig, 
who is closely related to the Leipziger Lehrer Verein, and, 
as might be expected, sharply in opposition to the socio- 
logies ideas of Kerschensteiner. 

Hugo Gaudig (b. i860) finds the unifying principle of 
education, and its cardinal duty, the development of the 
personality of the individual. The individual’s abilities are 
self-developmental, and their purpose is to increase them- 
selves. It is the business of education to find them when 
latent, stimulate them, and give them means of self-expres- 
sion. The goal of the educator, therefore, is to give the 
pupil the opportunity for self-activity. The result of this 
activity is a personality gain for the individual — in feelings, 
emotions, attitudes, skills and knowledge. 

Gaudig’s chief disagreement with his predecessors among 
activity educators, aside from his individualistic educational 
aim of personality development, seems to be that he thinks 
most activity educators rate manual training too highly. 
Schools should prepare for all life’s activities, not merely 
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the vocational ; indeed, in this machine age the number of 
manual occupations is constantly decreasing. Further- 
more, when it is claimed that through manual training in- 
struction is extended beyond the object lesson, then it 
should be remembered that knowledge gained by means 
of expression, objectification, and activity is really knowl- 
edge only because the sense training through the object les- 
son was done in the first place. 

On the other hand, while warning against valuing man- 
ual training too highly, he would not exclude it from the 
curriculum. But he would emphasize the process rather 
than the product. He realizes that motor functions are 
important expressional means, and that training these func- 
tions enables the pupil to be more efficient in obtaining 
percepts. Finally he stresses the aesthetic and ethical values 
of manual training.® 


F. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND THE NATURALISTIC TENDENCY 
IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 

When we seek to trace contemporary naturalistic in- 
fluences upon the activity school, we are faced with a 
curious situation. There seems to be no dearth of edu- 
cators who have made suggestions in the naturalistic tra- 
dition, but none of these suggestions are of any great 
importance. The truth of the matter is that the naturalistic 
ideas of J. J. Rousseau are so dominant in modern educa- 
tion, that there is little left to say, for Rousseau said all 
the significant things long ago. The contemporary natu- 
ralists in the activity movement for the most part confine 
themselves to suggestions to emphasize nature, science, or 
physical tr ainin g, or to plans for combining manual train- 
ing with one or other of these subjects. 

I. Rothe 

One of these educators is that Karl Cornelius Rothe 
whose work as psychologist of the activity school we have 
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noted above. Rothe thought that the natural sciences were 
the most important subjects for cultural training. Hence 
his suggestions for reform of educational procedures turn 
largely about improvements in the teaching of these sub- 
jects. He is therefore one of a long line of methodologists 
of the natural sciences — a line that begins with Humboldt 
and includes, to name those only who have significance 
for the activity school, Fischer, Leunis, Schmarda, Mocbius, 
Junge, Kemer-Marilaun, Schmeil, and Lay. 

2. Hmfe 

The most radical of the pedagogic naturalists of the 
activity school is Ewald Haufe. Man, he says, is neither an 
independent individual nor an individual opposed to nature, 
but is part of nature. The evolution of man and of nature 
go hand in hand in a unity of purpose, which can be 
studied in a series of natural divisions of nature itself. 
There are five great realms of nature — of stones, of plants, 
of animals, of man, of the world — and each of these realms 
is subdivided. Thus the realm of stone, for example, in- 
cludes the air, the water, sand, the plastic solids— like 
plastic, cement or lime — and finally crystallized rock. 
Briefly Haufe’s suggestion is that we base our curricula 
upon these realms of nature, and their subdivisions. Thus 
the child studying the first realm, first subdivision, namely 
the air, would perform constructions and experiments in 
which the air plays a part. He blows soap bubbles to 
perceive wind directions, makes little flags, paper designs, 
reed instruments, pinwheels, etc. So with each of the 
subdivisions in turn. 

The pedagogical activity which is contemplated in this 
“natural system” is defined as the natural training of senses 
and bodily organs through physical activity having cul- 
tural value. This physical activity involves, not only the 
training of the senses, but technical manipulation of tools ; 
so making of flags involves use of scissors, constructing 
reed instruments involves the knife. The entire body of 
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instruction is character building material; and this again 
may be classified into another group of five classes, viz., 
truth material, beauty material, health material, divine ma- 
terial, art material. In short, man has learned from nature 
the principles of work, truth, health, beauty, godliness, 
and has used these principles to construct his civilization. 
“When finally the youth looks backward and downward 
along the path that man has climbed to reach the heights, 
he will also cast his eye into die future, and, filled with 
the zeal for effort, he will see the goal of all evolution — 
the natural man, at peace with God and nature.”® 

In spite of these extreme ideas, Haufe has contributed 
something to the activity school. He suggests that the 
study of mankind may be fused with the study of nature 
through pedagogical activity. Secondly, his pedagogy is 
based on the principle of natural development— as he sees 
it, though many would quarrel with the details of his ar- 
rangement. This principle of development in Haufe takes 
the form of a recapitulation, in pedagogy, of the natural 
processes of evolution. Thirdly, he holds that if the youth 
follows a course of activity based upon the evolutionary 
activities of nature, he will, because he is himself a bio- 
genetic phenomenon, develop, expand, and train his own 
personal nature.'^® 

G. THE ORGANIZERS OF MODERN ACTIVITY SCHOOLS 

In tracing the development of the activity school in 
Germany and Austria, it is necessary to note not only 
those educators who have contributed to the philosophy 
or methodology of the movement but also those who have 
been instrumental in putting these ideas into actual prac- 
tice. The most inportant of these organizers is Kerschen- 
steiner whose contributions to the activity school we have 
already summarized. His work need not therefore be 
described a second tine, but mention should be made at 
this point of Kerschensteiner’s supreme importance in or- 
ganization and administration. 
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I. Wetekcnnp 

W. Wetekamp (b. 1859), although principal of a Real- 
gymnasium in Schoenberg-Berlin became interested in 
activity pedagogy in the elementary school because he 
had supervision also over a preparatory school attached 
to the secondary school. He found that best results in 
formal subjects could be obtained by activity methods, 
basing the learning process on the developing of natural 
interests of the child. Hence he proposed that beginning 
instruction should be object lessons, and not the traditional 
three R’s. These he would teach as a result of productive 
activity ; with little sticks the child would lay out letters, 
words, sums of numbers, etc., and the instruction in the 
three R’s would take place after the child had become inter- 
ested in these subjects as a result of his physical activity. 
The three R’s are not separate subjects in the curriculum, 
but are integral parts of a general subject whose method is 
activity and the object lesson. It is only after eye, hand and 
other sense members have been sufficiently trained that 
writing is attempted, and then pen and ink are given 
immediately. 

Wetekamp was not only a theoretician, but a practical 
educator as well. His system has been found to work, 
not only in beginning classes but in other primary and 
intermediate grades. In fact, Wetekamp insisted on the 
use of activity pedagogy right through the grades of the 
secondary school. He finds that the question of whether 
pedagogical activity is a method or a subject is futile, for 
it can be both or either. When the aim of the activity 
is mechanical — for instance, to acquire a needed skill — then 
this form of instruction is subject matter. But as soon as 
initial difficulties have been overcome, then activity be- 
comes a principle of instruction useful in the general 
method of all subjects. 

Wetekamp’s proposals for activity include all the forms 
of manual training commonly accepted but, in conformity 
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with the idea that these activities are predominantly 
method, he places these activities at the service of separate 
subjects. For instance, in grades V to XII he associates 
various types of manual training with mathematics and 
the sciences, not only for making of apparatus but also in the 
sense that pupils conduct their own experiments in physics 
and chemistry laboratories. Here he clearly approaches 
English and American secondary school practice. 

To summarize Wetekamp’s significance for the activity 
school, we may say that he did two things ; first, he uti- 
lized activity methods in ail grades from I to XII ; secondly, 
as an administrator, he showed that these methods actually 
worked well in actual practice. 

2. Loeweneck 

Dr. Max Loeweneck insisted that the question of learn- 
ing-school versus doing-school should not be asked in the 
spirit of either-or. Both he finds necessary. But the ad- 
ministrative problems to a successful fusion of doing and 
learning are many; he states them, and then proposes to 
meet these difficulties in the following five-point program : 

1. Program suitable activity-subject matter for each grade, 
I to VIII. 

2. Projects undertaken must require only simple tools and 
be inexpensive. 

3. The vocational aspect must be subordinated to the cul- 
tural. 

4. Great technical skill must not be required of pupil or 
teacher. 

5. Time for activity should be taken from subject with 
which the activity is correlated. 

In this way the activity program can be gradually intro- 
duced without excessive costs, without causing subjective 
difficulties for pupil and teacher, and without the need of 
scrapping present buildings. And the result will be a 
fusion of learning and doing— not either stressed at the 
expense of the other. 
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3. The Austrians 

This brings our account of the growth of the activity 
school in contemporary education to the point at which 
activity education for the first time received recognition 
as general education on a nationwide scale. This took 
place in Austria after the war. The part that Edward 
Burger personally played in this organizational and admin- 
istrative achievement is related more fully in the biographi- 
cal sketch of Burger’s life in the appendix. But here we 
are concerned less with biograplucal detail than with edu- 
cational history. We must focus our attention on the 
whole movement rather than upon any single individual 
in it. 

The reform of Austrian education into activity educa- 
tion was the work of the Austrian Minister for Education, 
Otto Gloeckel. The implement with which Gloeckel 
worked was an educational division called the “Division for 
School Reform,” which was further divided into a sub- 
division for elementary schools (I to IV, or V) headed by 
Victor Fadrus, and a subdivision for intermediate schools 
(V to VIII) headed by Edward Martinak. 

The labors of the elementary school subcommittee re- 
sulted in a new course of study for grades I to V which, 
after discussion and revision, was promulgated as official 
in September 1920. This plan will be studied in greater 
detail elsewhere; in passing it is necessary to note that 
three fundamental principles of activity pedagogy under- 
lay and characterized tliis new course of study. 

1. Development was to be according to child’s naturally 
unfolding interests. 

2. Differentiation of course of study according to local 
community needs. 

3. Activity is the basic principle of method. 

Two other characteristics of this course of study, but not 
regarded as basic or essential are : 
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1. Home-and-life culture is the unified vehicle of all other 
subject matter. 

2. Manual training is not a subject by itself, but used as 
method in all subjects. 

The subdivision for intermediate schools also developed 
an activity school for grades V-VIII which was known 
as the Deutsche Mittelschule and which parallels the older 
Allgemeine Mittelschule. In these new intermediate 
schools the activities comprise those processes which are 
necessary in every household — care of clothing, prepara- 
tion of food, care of garden, making of simple tools and 
apparatus, improvement of house, repairing, etc. The im- 
portant thing is that all this activity is intensely practical, 
and the child’s in-school life is therefore tied up as closely 
as possible with his out-of-school life. 

The change from the traditional to the activity school 
involved preparing teachers to carry on in the new setup. 
This was done through the Teachers’ Academy, later called 
the Vienna Pedagogical Institute. Burger’s leadership in 
this part of the work of instituting a nationwide activity 
school system consisted of teaching teachers, of experi- 
mentation along methodological lines, and of disseminat- 
ing pedagogical information through publication. In the 
meantime, Otto Gloeckel had resigned as Minister for Ed- 
ucation, and become head of the Vienna school system, 
thereby making Vienna the nucleus as well as the model 
upon which Austrian activity schools patterned themselves. 

4. The German Constitution 

Meanwhile the activity school was also winning recog- 
nition as general education in Germany, for, on August 1 1, 
1919, the German Constitution was adopted at Weimar 
with Article 148, Section 3, making training in activity 
compulsory in all public schools. The debate in the Con- 
stitutional Convention on the inclusion of this article shows, 
as might be expected, that there was no very clear idea 
of what activity pedagogy means. A socialist representa- 
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tive objected that he feared the inclusion of the activity 
in the curriculum would lead, as a practical outcome, to a 
form of school in which children were trained only in 
bodily activities, that is for manual labor; he didn’t say 
so in so many words, but implicit in his objection is the 
fear that the schools would turn out nothing but factory 
workers for whom the higher cultural aspects of life would 
be a closed book. The Catholic Centrum was glad to have 
people taught how to work, stressing sloth as one of the 
deadly sins. Radical Socialists wanted to have the schools 
indoctrinate the pupils with a Socialistic political philoso- 
phy; economic determinism is the “granite foundation” 
upon which we rear the superstructure of beauty, truth, 
power, etc. All these viewpoints the moderate (Demo- 
cratic) Dr. Richard Seyferth answered. The activity 
school did not arise as an instrument of propaganda for or 
against any political, ethical or economic theory or system, 
but is based upon a principle of pedagogy — the activity 
principle — which has been objectively established by peda- 
gogical experimenters as the best method of teaching. 

The confusion, however, was not dispelled by the formal 
passage of the article, and in the following year the ques- 
tion was reopened in the 1920 National School Conference 
in Berlin. The general topic of the conference was : What 
is the effect of activity pedagogy upon thought content ? 
— and the task of reporting fell on a committee consisting 
of Dr. Johannes Kuehnel of Leipzig, Dr. Paul Natorp of 
Marburg, and Dr. Robert Seidel of Zurich. The report 
which this committee prepared was adopted by the Con- 
ference and remains the most important document in the 
history of the activity school in Europe. 

National unity is based upon the mental and physical 
cooperation of all members of society. This cooperation 
takes the form of activity — physical and mental — and cre- 
ates a dualism which cannot be separated in the educational 
process. The school, therefore, cannot be merely an in- 
stitution for the inculcation of facts, but must be an activity 
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school in the sense that it gives training in mental and 
physical activity in a communal environment. Through a 
systematically organized program of play, representation, 
creative activity and manipulation, it should train toward 
self-achieved mastery of Imowledge, toward spiritual life 
values, toward intelligent appreciations, and, through aU of 
these, toward a life of active doing in the service of the 
life community. Its program should grow out of the life 
interests of the community and of the child as they are 
found in social institutions— the home, the school, the 
community. 

In order that the present organization of the school may 
develop into the activity school two principles must be 
adopted: 

1. Activity in the form of creative learning must be raised 
to the position of an educational principle of method. 

2. Activity in the form of various kinds or manual training 
must be made a subject of the curriculum. 

If these two basic ideas are adopted there follow certain 
corrollaries : 

1. Learning must be given expression in informed doing. 

2. The expressional part of the learning process is of equal 
importance with the impressional part. 

3. Expression may not be confined to verbal expression, 
but must include work of hands and the body generally. 

4. Activity, as a principle of education, must affect the 
curriculum, the course of study, and the materials of 
education. 

5. Manual training begins in lowest grade as an undifferenti- 
ated part of the general combination subject ; as the pupil 
advances through the grades it gradually takes shape as 
an independent subject. 

6. Manual training may be either classroom activity or 
workshop activity. 

This far-reaching report marks the triumph of activity 
pedagogy in Germany. Of course, it wasn’t immediately 
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put into operation, but for the twelve years between the 
adoption of the report until the advent of Hitler the Ger- 
man public school system moved steadily in the direction 
of putting the program into operation on all levelsd^ 

H. FANATICISM IN MODERN ACTIVITY PEDAGOGY 

Before closing this chapter, a word should be said about 
those extremists in education who must be classed as activ- 
ity educators because they utilize the principle of activity 
as a principle of method, but who, for one reason or an- 
other, give education a direction away from general edu- 
cation toward a goal which is nearer their heart. It would 
be unprofitable to examine their suggestions in detail, but 
we cannot dismiss them without at least stating the grounds 
for thinking them false prophets. 

1. Blonsky 

The first is the Russian, P. P. Blonsky, who was the 
spokesman for Soviet education. His central idea is that 
the modem age is industrial, that pupils should therefore 
be trained in cooperative activity as it is found in a 
factory. Hence the school is but part of the industrial 
system; in fact in the upper grades the factory and the 
school are synonymous, for the school is located in the 
factory. The product of the industrial school, according 
to Blonsky, is the worker-philosopher who best can in- 
tegrate knowledge and technology, and who is best fitted 
for “socialized living.”. . Since A. P. Pinkevitch has be- 
come the head of the All Union Committee on Higher 
Technical Education in Russia, 1932, the Blonsky type of 
industrialized activity education has been supplanted.^^ 

2. Haufe 

Ewald Haufe has been discussed as a naturalist in edu- 
cation who advocated the principles of the activity school. 
The reason why he must be classified as a fanatic is appar- 
ent from our previous examination of his suggestions. His 
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arrangement of all nature into “realms” and “sub-realms,” 
and his insistence that the pupil be forced to pursue his 
studies in accordance with this classification betrays the 
man who has fallen in love with a pet idea, and who would 
make everybody and everything conform to it, rather than 
to modify the theory to fit the observed facts. It is sig- 
nificant that Haufe’s influence has been exerted almost 
altogether along the lines of a more heightened interest 
in nature study and a genetic approach to the problem of 
the organization of the curriculum into a course of study. 
But the bulk of his writings consists of minute accounts 
of how to teach when the pupil is studying, e.g., the third 
subdivision of the fourth realm. This has gone by the 
board, as it no doubt deserves. 

3. Jessen aTtd Hildebrandt 

Jessen and Hildebrandt are individualists among the 
activity educators who, as we have seen, have said excellent 
things with regard to training to develop the esthetic 
sense. But they subordinate everything to the esthetic 
end, which is unbalanced ; furthermore, in their enthusiasm 
for esthetic education they assert that the products of chil- 
dren’s “creative activity” are art products. The educator 
with his feet on the ground realizes that if the pupil is 
enabled to appreciate art, the esthetic training has been suc- 
cessful. “Creative activity,” the level-headed educator 
knows, will really mean re-creative activity for ninety-nine 
pupils out of a hundred ; perhaps the proportion is greater 
still. The hundredth pupil, who is really able to create, 
has received the gift from God, not from the teacher. 

4. Hamburger Gemeiuschaiftsschule 

Lastly we have the Hamburger Gemeinschaftsschule 
(Community School) which we must set down as fanatic, 
because it applies the principle of self-sufficiency through 
self-help to extremes. The school is a community of 
workers divided according to the activity they pursue — 
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e.g., carpenters, machinists, etc. There are no classes, 
courses of study, hours of work, periods of recitation, etc. 
Each group conducts its own affairs in accordance with 
principle of “free discipline.” The head of the school 
suggested to the authorities that the city turn over to the 
school the sum of money it expected to spend during the 
fiscal year; the school would undertake to spend that 
money, making repairs, etc. All kinds of instruction are 
given — by teachers, by parents, by outsiders. In short, 
there is so little plan, everything is so haphazard, that many 
an educator would deny that the Community School is a 
school at all, but merely a collection of shops in a public 
building where groups may work if they care to. 

I. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter has been to trace the in- 
fluences in contemporary educational eclecticism which 
have helped to shape the modern activity school. The 
essentials of the activity school have been inherited from 
the past, and the principles of activity pedagogy have been 
found in Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and 
others. But modem educational eclecticism has modified 
the activity school by subjecting it to several types of in- 
fluence. Among these are : 

1. The movement leading to the broadening of the concept 
of mmual training. 

2. The psychological influence, resulting in redefining and 
elaborating the psychological basis of the activity school. 

3. The sociological influence — on the whole the most po- 
tent,— resulting in emphasis upon the communal nature 
of activity both inside and outside of the schoolroom. 

4. The individualistic influence resulting in the practice of 
individualization in instruction according to the needs of 
the child, and in recognition of the importance of per- 
sonality development. 

5. The naturalistic influence resulting principally in stress- 
ing the importance of nature and science, and in corre- 
lation between manual training and the sciences. 
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6. The influence of the great organizers and administrators, 
leading eventually to the adoption of activity school as 
the form of public education in both Austria and Ger- 
many. 

7. The negative influence of the fanatics, whose suggestions 
were not accepted but who had a salutory effect upon 
the development of activity pedagogy in that they 
showed the danger of uncompromisingly taking an ex- 
treme position in education. 



CHAPTER III 


CRITIQUE OF ACTIVITY PEDAGOGY ON 
THEORETICAL GROUNDS 

Up to this point we have been considering, in more or 
less chronological order, the various suggestions made by 
past and contemporary educators tending toward the estab- 
lishment of what we still vaguely call the activity school. 
But it must have been apparent to even the casual reader 
that not all of these suggestions are of equal value ; that, 
while some suggestions are basic and excellent, others are 
merely the crotchets of extremists. Not forgetting our in- 
tention to describe an activity school in detail, we never- 
theless must pause for critical analysis of the rather inchoate 
mass of pedagogical suggestions which we have thus far 
gathered. We therefore propose to divide our critique 
of activity pedagogy into two natural divisions — the theo- 
retical and the practical — and to take up these divisions 
separately in this chapter and the next. In either case the 
material itself will be classified, for convenience, according 
to its directional trend, according to the function of educa- 
tion which it is supposed to subserve, rather than according 
to the authorship of the material. 

Man^ as an individual^ is a physiological-psy chological 
entity ; while theoretically it is impossible to divide this 
entity, practically it is of value to do so, and to consider 
man’s physical and mental nature separately. To this dic- 
tum we may add another. generically^ is both an 

individual and a part of cm organism; it similarly is prac- 
tically possible to consider his individual and his social 
aspect separately. Education, therefore, must concern it- 
self with three aspects of man — his physical nature, his 
mental nature, and his social nature. 

6o 
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A. man’s physical nature and the hygienic trend 
IN education 

Physical education concerns itself with health and func- 
tional development of the powers and parts of the body, 
and is related to the sciences of physiology and hygiene. 
Many educators,^ therefore, have urged the inclusion of 
pedagogical activity, in one form or another, in an edu- 
cational curriculum, on the ground that such activity has 
value as being conducive to health. This may not be the 
chief reason for such advocacy, but it is a good reason. 
Health of the body depends upon the proper amount of 
use — neither too little, resulting in atrophy ; nor too much, 
resulting in over-muscularity and lack of balance. Activ- 
ity furnishes the normal amount of use, diversified and 
distributed among the different muscles and parts of the 
body. Activity is, therefore, a means of fostering health, 
and the activity school is justified from this point of view. 

But the problem of health is not settled merely by inclu- 
sion of physical activity into an educational scheme. It 
behooves the activity school to see that its activities are 
carried out under hygienic conditions, and that unhygienic 
conditions are eliminated. Some of these factors unfavor- 
able to health are dust from wood, glass or metal ; unhygi- 
enic location of workrooms or shops, in basements with 
poor lighting or ventilating facilities ; unhygienically long 
hours. Such unhygienic factors are not inherent in the 
nature of pedagogical activity; they are environmental 
only and can be controlled. 

Another question which the activity school must answer 
is the question of the relative efficiency of pedagogical 
activity, as a health factor, in comparison to other accepted 
means for developing bodily health. These are gymnas- 
tics, unorganized play, organized play, and sport — all lay 
claim, not without cause, to being conducive to bodily 
health. These claims the activity educator will allow ; but, 
while it is no part of our plan to exclude gymnastics, sport, 
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and play from the group of recognized body-building 
activities of the school, nevertheless we believe that peda- 
gogic activity is superior to all of them. For instance, 
gymnastics, which has the value of being organized so that 
all parts of the body are trained, is inferior to pedagogic 
activity because, as Spencer pointed out, it lacks the ad- 
vantages of pleasure, zest, natural interest that inhere in 
pedagogic activity in which the pupil is, so to say, un- 
consciously active, because he is absorbed in the problem 
on which he is working. 

Play has an advantage over gymnastics in that it is natural 
where gymnastics are artificial. Play, being naturally in- 
teresting and pleasant to the child, can be continued for 
a long time without fatigue. Furthermore, much group 
play is highly instructive, e.g., Cops and Robbers, Hide 
and Seek, which are reminiscent of the hunting stage of 
civilization. There are great educational advantages of 
play, and therefore free play is often the form which peda- 
gogical activity takes, especially in the lower grades. Or- 
ganized play also has its advantages, but there is always the 
danger in organizing play that the individual is too much 
subordinated to the group. When “team spirit” or social 
cooperation in organized play is stressed too much, the 
individual loses the sense of personal accomplishment which 
is an inherent factor in pedagogic activity. 

Sport as a means of health building has, to a large extent, 
lost its value. Under modem conditions it has metamor- 
phosed from a form of physical activity, undertaken for 
the pure fun of it, to a striving for record breaking, for 
winning. It does not train the body harmoniously in all 
its parts but goes in for great specialization with consequent 
one-sided development. It has lost itsi play spirit, and 
substituted for this the ethically questionable motive of 
beating the other fellow. We must conclude that sport 
cannot take the place of pedagogic activity as a means of 
building bodily healtli. 

To summarize : if we conceded that health is an impor- 
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tant objective in education, we must approve of the activity- 
school because this type of education has, in pedagogical 
activity, the most efficient means of building up the health 
and efficiency of the entire body. 

B. man’s mental nature and the DroACTIC FAcroR 

IN ACTIVITY EDUCATION 

In attempting a critique of the physical aspects of activ- 
ity education, we found it necessary to have reference to 
the neighboring sciences of physiology and hygiene. If, 
in the same way, in order to have a basis for a critique of 
the mental or teaching aspects of activity education, we 
choose psychology as the basic science, we have difficulty, 
for psychology is not an exact science in the sense that 
physiology is, and mental phenomena, which are the prov- 
ince of psychology, have been variously recorded, de- 
scribed, and classified by different psychologists. Hence 
before beginning our critique of activity proposals from 
the didactic or educational point of view it will be neces- 
sary to state the psychological basis “ on which we propose 
to erect our critique. 

Most psychologists divide mental phenomena into three 
categories — ideation, judgment, and will. These three 
differ from each other in kind, but, although all are irre- 
ducible, they are not coordinate. Ideation, which includes 
sensation, perception, apperception, conception (all a single 
process) is the most independent because it can exist with- 
out judgment or will. Judgment, which includes reason, 
presupposes ideation, for we cannot judge a thing unless 
it is present in the mind as an idea. Judgment may, but 
usually doesn’t, exist independent of will (which includes 
interest), because we can conceive of a being who judges 
without any emotional concomitant. Finally, interest or 
will cannot exist alone but presupposes ideation, and almost 
always, though not necessarily, judgment. To summarize : 
ideation is independent ; judgment depends upon ideation ; 
interest depends upon ideation and (usually) judgment. 
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Ideation, the only independent member of the psychic 
trinity, includes what the older psychologists have called 
sensation, perception, apperception, conception, all of these 
being but phases of a single process of idea-getting. This 
chain -sensation, perception, apperception, conception - 
starts with sensation which, therefore, becomes of peculiar 
importance to the educator as the means of, and the road 
to the formation of ideas.® The educator, therefore, must 
know what the senses are, and what sensation is. 

According to popular notion there are five senses; 
Aristotle says six, and some psychologists say nine. But 
for practical purposes educators may, and usually do, re- 
duce the number of senses to three, namely sight, hearing 
and a third sense which is a nameless combination of taste, 
touch, smell, pressure, temperature, and the sensations aris- 
ing through the bones, nerves, muscles, and the viscera. 
These three senses are coordinate in importance and are 
distinguishable because they differ in the quality of their 
respective sensation. 

Once having established our psychological basis, we can 
proceed to a critique of the activity principle of education 
by observing the effects of the application of this principle 
upon the three types of mental phenomena (ideation, judg- 
ment, and interest) and upon the three separate senses 
(seeing, hearing, and the third sense) . And since ideation, 
which is the only independent mental phenomenon, starts 
with sensation it becomes the duty of a critic of didactic 
processes first of all to examine what provision has been 
made for getting adequate sense impressions by the learner. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that sensation is not 
only an elementary basis for higher learning, performed 
once and thereafter built upon, but also a continuing 
method of instruction on higher levels as well. For with 
opportunity for sensing comes practice, with practice 
comes efficiency in reacting to sensory stimuli, and as 
human sense experience increases, human sensitiveness 
(sense-acuity) increases also. 
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How, then, does the traditional school meet this duty of 
providing for a rich sense experience ? 

With regard to hearing, it provides altogether too much, 
quantitatively considered. Instruction is largely verbal— 
exchange of words which are appeals to the hearing. But 
with regard to quality and variety of appeals to the sense 
of hearing, it is noteworthy that the traditional school 
almost never furnishes a basis for the training of the hearing 
sense except by means of words, and to a very much 
slighter degree, in music, by means of pitch. In contrast 
the activity school would stress training in distinguishing 
between quality of sounds thereby making sounds other 
than speech intelligible to us. What can be done in this 
direction may be realized by recalling what the blind have 
taught themselves through their sense of hearing. They 
can determine the distance they are from the comer by 
the commingling of sounds which comes from the inter- 
section of two streets; they know the height of building 
or hill and the depth of well or valley by the quality of 
the echoes they hear about them ; they are our best motor 
technicians and piano-tuners because for them the sound 
of motor or musical instrument is pregnant with meaning ; 
they know nature through the sounds of birds, insects, 
waterfalls, streams, the foliage in the breeze, the roar of 
the surf, the moan of the tide ; they know when machinery 
is about to wear out, when the kettle is about to boil, when 
wood is almost seasoned and ready to be made into furni- 
ture ; and ironically they are quicker at sensing a speaker’s 
meaning than their sighted brothers in spite of all the 
talking, lecturing and reciting of the traditional school, 
because they have trained themselves to observe the nuances 
of the human voice as well as the concepts expressed by 
the words of a speaker. 

With regard to sight, the traditional school also fails. 
There is considerably less appeal to sight than to hearing, 
less use of books than verbal instruction by the teacher. 
Great educators, such as Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
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have often stressed the importance of sight but, through 
faulty and unnatural technique, have frequently vitiated 
their own best efforts. Thus an “object lesson ’ which 
consists of looking at a picture of an apple is pedagogically 
silly; the child senses a picture, not an apple. Pictures, 
models and descriptions have their proper place and use, 
but not as objects to be sensed. A true object lesson 
requires the concrete phenomenon to be present to sense, 
to all senses if possible, and consists of such concrete pres- 
entation divorced from all abstract associations. On the 
other hand there is more to training the sense of sight than 
merely substituting object lessons for verbal instruction, 
desirable as this change may be. The sense of sight must 
be trained by the activity school not only to the point 
of recognition but also to the point of critical discrimina- 
tion. Pupils often fail in drawing, as we shall see, because 
their visual image of the object to be drawn is merely 
recognitional, not discriminative and accurately detailed. 
Wordsworth pities the man who merely recognizes. 

“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

With regard to tire other senses, the traditional school 
does even less than it does with hearing and seeing. There 
is some training of the musctdar sense in drawing, writing 
and gymnastics, but the general sense of touch, which to 
the child is more valuable even than sight as a means of 
learning, is so little trained that adults remain clumsy and 
inefficient throughout life except when they happen to be 
mechanics ; most of these, even, are proficient in but one 
skill. 

Activity pedagogy would change all this. In manual 
activity, for instance, the kinesthetic sense would be trained, 
and, through repeated practice, result in perfection of bod- 
ily movements, first on the voluntary plane, and finally on 
the involuntary plane as such perfected bodily movements 
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become mechanical. That is technique — a point at which 
the mind and spirit seem to reside in the muscles them- 
selves that perform the act. The ease and effortlessness 
of all great art has frequently been remarked, but the fact 
of the matter is that, whether the execution of the artistic 
creation is in fact or only apparently effortless, the acqui- 
sition of an “effortless” technique is a long process and one 
that requires sustained effort of a high order. The trained 
athlete — golfer, sprinter, fencer— may not be exactly an 
artist, but the technique by which he coordinates all the 
powers of his body is closely allied to art. At the point 
of technique the hygienic and didactic values of activity 
merge ; bodily powers and mental control have become 
developed to thek highest degrees. 

On the other hand the two so-called higher senses would 
also benefit from an activity type of pedagogy. As to 
seeing, it is to be noted that, as the child handles an object, 
he presents it to the eye in a different form or from a 
constantly changing angle. There results an enormous 
complexity of images, and this complexity adds richness 
to the concept based upon visual sensation. Seeing, in 
activity pedagogy, is not merely the passive reception of 
light stimuli upon the retina, but to really “see” the active 
observer must include ideation and judgment. Hearing, it 
is true, tends to be neglected in the activity school ; there- 
fore the teacher is specifically warned against the danger 
and reminded of the importance of speech, in a curriculum 
of activities, as a means of expressional activity. 

Since the elements of sense impressions are two, a quality 
and the space where that quality resides, the activity school 
must base its procedure in object lessons on these two ele- 
ments. Froebel has shown, through his utilization of play, 
how that can be done; on levels higher than the kinder- 
garten, activity can be regarded from the didactic point of 
view as a development of play. Play merges into work 
or activity when the focal point of interest shifts from 
the act itself to the intended result of the act. 
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But the activity school also gives direct training to the 
judgment. For instance, if the child is engaged on a piece 
of construction, he must constantly note whether the ob- 
ject he is fashioning is of the right size, shape, color, etc. 
He must constantly compare the concept of what the ob- 
ject is in its unfinished state with the concept of what it 
should be. This involves judgment. Similarly, when he 
judges which of several possible steps he must take, which 
tool to apply next in order to bring the unfinished product 
closer to the finished idea, he again utilizes judgment. He 
must judge of the eifectiveness of the techniques he has 
applied to evaluate his own work, and this again is judg- 
ment. 

Summary: From this brief discussion it is seen that 
activity pedagogy is justified on didactic grounds. It rec- 
ognizes the fundamental nature of the object lesson in the 
learning process; it establishes a planned routine for mak- 
ing the object lesson so rich in sensory experience that all 
the senses are given opportunity for development ; it gives 
tr ainin g to the mental powers of ideation and judgment ; 
it results not only in knowledges but in techniques that are 
valuable both in the immediate present and also in the 
future. 

c. man’s social nature and the hodegetic* factor in 
ACTIVITY education 

In our analysis of the nature of man at the beginning of 
this chapter we noted that, as man genetically is a part of 
an organism, education must have a social aspect. This 
social factor in education is closely connected with the 
training of the third category of mental phenomena which 
we call interest, but which includes the will, the emotions, 
and the feelings. That part of education which concerns 
itself with the training of this complex of will-emotion- 
feeling-interest may be called hodegetics or character 
building. Hodegetics may be divided into two parts — 
negative and positive. The former is prohibitory, gover- 
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nance to prevent wrong ; the latter direct character build- 
ing, the doing and making habitual the good. 

The critic of the activity school who wishes to evaluate 
its hodegetic effect, must first establish a basis for criticism 
by apphcation to related science. In the case of a criti- 
cism of activity school didactics the related science, as we 
have seen, is psychology. But in evaluating the hodegetic 
effectiveness of activity pedagogy we must refer not only 
to psychology but to ethics. 

Psychologically it is difiicult to trace the relationship be- 
tween pedagogical activity and interest because of the great 
diversity of forms in which interest may manifest itself, and 
because these manifestations appear sometimes as immedi- 
ate effects, at other times only after a lapse of time. How- 
ever, all manifestations of interest involve a degree of 
love-hate ; other psychologists call this scale one of pleasure- 
pain. Graphically the scale might be represented by a 
horizontal line divided in the middle by a transverse marked 
O, representing the point of indifference on the scale. 
To the left of the midpoint a series of gradations from O 
to D indicate rising degrees of dishke (D) ; to the right of 
the midpoint from O to L a series of gradations from O to 
L indicate rising degrees of liking (L). On such a scale, 
a wish would be somewhere on the L side of zero ; it con- 
cerns itself with something not present to sense but re- 
garded as possible. In willing there is a wish, the sense 
of its possibility, also the determination to bring it about. 
Hence the latter is further to the right on this scale than 
the former. 

But the hodegetic effectiveness of the activity school 
cannot be evaluated, as we have seen, without recourse to 
ethics. Specifically we are concerned with moral judg- 
ments which can take place only after reflection on relative 
values. Such evaluation involves not only the judgment 
but also the interest-will. A thing is valuable if it is 
desirable, if it is to the right of the zero mark on our scale. 
Every evaluated thing* is itself a value, but this value is al- 
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ways measured against something in the mind — a sort of 
touchstone which the mind sets up to measure values. This 
touchstone is the concept of the good. What each pupil’s 
individual concept of the good is, is extremely important 
for hodegetics. 

Each individual carries about with him in his ‘ heart 
or “conscience” his own private love-hate or pleasure- 
pain scale. No one can know with certainty how an indi- 
vidual privately evaluates the various values which come 
before him for consideration. Our hodegetics have been 
successful to the extent that the ethical, the moral, the 
noble are far to the love end of the individuals’ love- 
hate scale; conversely, to the extent that the morally, 
socially or ethically despicable are not only not a matter 
of indilference — the zero point on the scale — to him, but 
are inwardly judged as evil, painful, hateful. 

But this presupposes that we know what the good is and 
can distinguish it when we come into contact with it. As 
practical educators we can agree that we may call a thing 
objectively good or valuable if it is impossible for us to 
evaluate it without having it call forth our admiration, 
love or esteem ; without finding it, in other words, of itself 
right or just. We have such an ability to judge the good 
in our inner knowledge (conscience). The good is co- 
ordinate with and analogous to the true ; what is right in 
the field of interest is analogous to what is right in the 
field of judgment. In the same way in which we (^n 
judge whether a thing is true or not, we can also decide 
whether a tiring is good or not. 

But the knowledge of the good develops into the ability 
to distinguish between the good and the better. We get 
this power as a result of experience in judging — that is, in 
preferrmg, or evaluating according to the like-dislike scale 
of interest. A given act is judged good, bad or indifferent 
by placing it mentally in juxtaposition to a conceived good, 
just as in a judgment in the intellectual field, it is judged 
true or false. 
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From the standpoint of this concept of the better we 
can solve the problem that is so vital to pedagogy : What 
is the highest practical good ? Pedagogically it is to aspire 
to the highest attainable good, to make oneself as useful, 
as valuable, as possible. The moral end or aim is to care 
for and take part in the achievement of the universally best 
(greatest good for the greatest number) , and this, program 
frequently calls for altruism and self-sacrifice. The high- 
est good is to labor for the benefit of others for, as Froebel 
puts it, “Man, so engaged on altruistic work, shows his 
kinship to his Creator.” 

We have now sketched out the psychological and the 
ethical basis from which we may evaluate the hodegetic 
effectiveness of the activity school. Roughly spealdng, 
negative hodegetics, sometimes called moral prophylaxis, 
rests upon a psychological base; positive hodegetics upon 
an ethical base. 

I. Negative Hodegetics in the Activity School 

The naive attitude is to keep the child busy so as to 
keep him out of mischief; there is, of course, something 
in this, but such an attitude would equally justify repressive 
discipline which also would give the child no opportunity 
for wrong-doing. An educational system has to be better 
than that in order to merit approval on the ground that it 
is character building. Psychologically the situation of 
idleness conduces to boredom, a feeling which is on the 
negative or minus side of our like-dislike scale. To relieve 
it, the pupil undertakes activity of some kind, which may 
be socially desirable or socially undesirable. Activity peda- 
gogy acts as moral prophylaxis not only in supplying the 
child with something to do which is socially desirable, but 
also by seeing to it that this activity is accompanied by a 
pleasurable feeling tone. It can do this because it selects 
a socially desirable activity which is at the same time {a) 
pleasurable in itself, and {b) such that the product or ac- 
complishment of the activity is also pleasurable. In other 
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words, the hodegetic value of the activity school, even on 
the negative side, is not merely inhibitory of the bad but has 
some positive elements in it as well. 

2. Positive Hodegetics oj the Activity School 

We have already seen that, when the interest is height- 
ened, desire changes to will-to-act. The resultant act of 
the will may be either direct or indirect, depending upon 
whether the desired change in the state of things can be 
brought about immediately or only through intermediate 
stages that lead up to the desired state. The latter is al- 
ways the case with pedagogical activity, which can be de- 
scribed as a series, or chain, of acts each one of which is 
related to and based upon the preceding one. Pedagogical 
activity, in other words, causes the pupil to perform a con- 
tinuous chain of acts of will. 

But this is an over-simplified picture. Actually there are 
always present in such a chain numerous secondary mo- 
tives, which focus about the question Why. When these 
secondary motives are of two kinds — positive and negative, 
or, stated another way, propulsive and inhibitory — we get 
a conflict of motives which must be resolved. In activity 
pedagogy the most important secondary motive is always 
the purpose of the activity, and it is through this purpose 
that the pupil is enabled to judge the effect of his immediate 
act upon the chain of acts through which he expects to 
reach the purposed goal. So whole systems of proximate 
and ultimate purposes arise and condition the will. 

We can illustrate this point very simply and at the same 
time contrast the practices and relative effectiveness of the 
traditional school and the activity school. In the former, 
the pupil may have been given an assignment by his teacher 
— say he is to write a business letter as his homework for 
the next day. Now the purpose of the teacher may be 
very clear in his, the teacher’s, mind, but practically the 
purpose of the pupil in writing the business letter is to 
“get by”— to achieve a satisfactory mark, or to avoid cen- 
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sure by the teacher or the parent. If then the opportunity 
to cheat by having someone else write his business letter 
and palming it off as his own presents itself, the pupil may 
well feel that the purpose of writing the letter has been 
achieved — he “gets by.” By contrast, in the activity school 
such a situation has a completely different context. The 
homework hasn’t been assigned as an arbitrary act of the 
teacher but has been assumed by the pupil himself as a 
voluntary duty and necessity. The purpose is no longer 
for the pupil to “get by” ; the purpose is a social purpose 
which induced the class, the work-community, or a dele- 
gated portion of it to perfect themselves in business cor- 
respondence so that they will become more useful members 
of the social group. Whether the pupil “gets by” is there- 
fore beside the point ; the pupil must judge of his possible 
act of cheating in the light of the effect this individual act 
will have on the larger social purpose. 

But the pupil must not only resolve the conflict of mo- 
tives, he must also choose the particular act — he must do. 
Here activity pedagogy shows its hodegetic superiority 
over traditional pedagogy, for the latter, almost always, 
contents itself with giving advice or good precepts, while 
the former requires the pupil to act. Suppression of the 
act, the deed, in moral teaching leads to repugnance, which 
slowly fades into a state of indifference, and the impulse 
to do the right is lost. In activity pedagogy, on the con- 
trary, the deed follows the moral judgment and a pleasur- 
able feeling tone results. Every opportunity for doing, in 
cooperation usually with others, is taken ; a fund of will- 
power is thereby created which will be of inestimable value 
throughout life. 

In this connection we may again contrast practices in the 
traditional school and the activity school. In the former 
the social desirability of helping the less fortunate may be 
beautifully motivated by a discussion of some notably altru- 
istic act — Father Damien amongst the lepers, for example. 
But with the admonition that the pupils also help their less 
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fortunate fellows the lesson characteristically stops In the 
activity school the impulse is immediately capitahzed, and 
the class makes dolls or airplane models for the children 
in the neighboring hospital. Not that everything is as 
simple as that ; there are situations which present as great 
a difficulty for the teacher in the activity school as for his 
colleague in the traditional school. If, for example, the 
conclusion is reached that truth telling is desirable and 
lying despicable there is not much that either teacher can 
do to translate present moral fervor into overt act. But 
both teachers would be wise to bring up such discussion at 
a suitable time ; for instance, at a time when a conspicuous 
act of truth telling by a pupd to his apparent disadvantage 
raises the opportunity for praising and commending the 
honest deed. It nevertheless remains true that wherever 
possible the moral impulse should be utfiized and strength- 
ened by appropriate expression in conduct. 

It is to be recognized, of course, that activity as such 
has no hodegetic character; it is only when moral judg- 
ments are involved that doing is positively hodegetic. 
Sometimes these moral judgments arise by themselves, in 
which case we have the beginnings of self-education. At 
other times these judgments come as the result of suggestion 
by the teacher. In either case, the pupil puts the precept 
into practice, either through his individual activity or in 
cooperation with his fellows. Through the practice in 
putting moral judgments into operation he establishes the 
habit of good willing and good doing. Such habits are 
virtues, for the idea of a virtue implies permanence and 
constancy. In this way morally motivated activity leads 
to development of character. 

The hodegetic effect of the activity school is our hope 
for a better society. Only through a change in human 
nature can we solve our great social problems. The road 
to a better social order via a changed and improved human 
nature is long and hard, but it is the only road. Legisla- 
tive short cuts of the professional Utopia-builders have 
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never worked; the slow process of education is our only 
hope. 

In short, if pedagogic activity is not the only way 
through which to achieve character building, it surely is 
an important way. From the point of view of its hode- 
getic effect the activity school is justified. 

D. SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have seen that, from the theoretical 
point of view, every system of education must concern 
itself with the threefold aspect of man. Man is a physical 
being, and therefore requires education along physical 
lines ; this gives rise to the hygienic tendency in education 
which is related to the contiguous sciences of physiology, 
hygiene, anatomy, etc. Man is also a mental being, and 
requires education along mental lines ; this gives rise to the 
didactic tendency in education, which is related to psy- 
chology as its basic science. Finally, man is a social being 
with responsibilities, relationships, rights and duties within 
a social group, who requires education along the fines of 
these duties, rights, privileges and relationships; this gives 
rise to the hodegetic tendency in education based upon the 
contiguous sciences of sociology, ethics and religion. From 
each of these three points of view we have found the 
activity school superior to the traditional school. 



CHAPTER IV 

CRITIQUE OF ACTIVITY EDUCATION 
ON PRACTICAL GROUNDS 

The theoretical division of education which we made use 
of in the last chapter is found very useful whenever we 
want to examine critically the content of an educational 
system, for by it we are enabled to appraise the educa- 
tional system from the standpoint of the relative weight it 
gives to each of the three factors. In acmal practice these 
three factors, however, are never found isolated, but always 
blended with one another in varying proportions. So it 
becomes necessary for a critic of education to classify and 
appraise systems of education not only by a process of anal- 
ysis whereby the educational system is resolved into its 
component hygienic, didactic, and hodegetic factors, but 
also by a corresponding synthetic process ~ a process which 
puts these factors together into an educational system, and, 
by so doing, gives each individual educational system its 
practical form. From this formal, practical point of view, 
there are three characteristic forms which education can 
take, corresponding roughly to the three theoretical tend- 
encies which we have examined in the last chapter. Gen- 
erally speaking, an educational system which emphasizes 
the hygienic aspect of education— which emphasizes the 
needs of man as a biological entity — such a system of edu- 
cation is naturalistic. Similarly, if a system of education 
emphasizes man’s mental needs — man here being consid- 
ered as a self-contained spiritual entity, and not genetically 
as part of a greater organism— then that system of educa- 
tion is largely individualistic. And finally, when man is 
viewed genetically as part of an organism called society, 
when the corresponding relational needs are emphasized in 
a system of education, then the form of that educational 
system is social. 


76 
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It is our purpose in. this chapter to appraise each of these 
three forms of educational systems— the naturalistic, the 
individualistic, the social — and to show how these forms 
are related to the activity school. 

A. PEDAGOGICAL NATURALISM AND ACTIVITY EDUCATION 

The form of a system of education, e.g., the naturalistic, 
is determined by its goal. But what is the goal of natural- 
istic education > Since the naturalistic educators deny ex- 
istence outside of nature, it follows that the goal must be 
found within nature. But where, in nature, should we 
locate our goal ? If in man, who is a part of nature, then 
the naturalistic system breaks down into either individual- 
istic or social education, depending upon whether we make 
individual man or generic mankind the center of educa- 
tion. If we locate our goal in the non-man part of nature, 
we fail into the dilemma of drawing an aim for the educa- 
tion of man, who is on the highest stage in the evolution- 
ary process, from the lower evolutionary stages. Lastly, 
if we locate our goal in nature as a whole, then education 
would be nothing more than living according to nature; 
for man, being a part of nature, is evolving according to 
natural laws. But if we adopt this viewpoint, which is that 
of the thoroughgoing naturalist, we theoretically can’t do 
anything about man’s education ; for man, being a part of 
namre, will live according to natural law, no matter what 
he does, or in what direction he grows. All will be 
“natural development.” Practically, however, the teacher 
watches the chhd’s development, and either encourages or 
discourages traits which the child evinces from time to 
time. But to do that, the teacher must have a criterion, 
which he can’t draw from nature because all the child’s 
traits, good or bad, are “natural” and they manifest them- 
selves and develop according to nature. Accordingly 
naturahstic pedagogues usually draw their criteria from 
ethics, with the result that naturalistic education again fails 
to find a goal for itself within nature. 
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Tliis inability of naturalistic education to set the goal is 
caused by the naturalist’s misconception of the place of 
man’s intellect with regard to nature. Human intelligence 
is natural in the sense that it was evolved according to the 
laws of nature ; but it also is in some respects super-natural, 
for it stands above nature and at times is even opposed to 
nature.^ To the extent that it conquers nature, it creates 
civilization and humanity. 

What does the activity school then owe to the naturalis- 
tic form of education ? Certainly not its aim or goal, for 
the naturalist cannot set a goal for education witliin the 
limits of his own philosophy. Nor is the activity school 
indebted to naturalism for its use of activity as a means of 
education, because the activity of nature differs from the 
activity of man in that the latter is always purposive and 
conscious, and sometimes, as we have just seen, opposed to 
nature. But we do owe naturalism a great deal with respect 
to methodology— the emphasis on natural method, which 
takes account of the natural development of the child ; the 
emphasis on the importance of the natural sciences; the 
emphasis on object lessons and lessons to train the senses ; 
the arrangement of subject matter in accordance with the 
child’s unfolding interests. In these matters the naturalists 
were right ; to this extent, the activity school has incorpo- 
rated their teachings in present-day practice. 


B, PEDAGOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM AND ACTIVITY EDUCATION 

Let US start our discussion of the individualistic form of 
education by noting the relationship which exists between 
naturalistic and individualistic education. That relation- 
ship is based on the didactic principle common to both 
forms: “According to nature.” Taken objectively, this 
principle determines the form and course of individualistic 
education— a form of education which emphasizes the in- 
dividuality of the child, his personality, the development of 
his natural powers. 
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I. Psychologic^ Basis 

Pedagogically, the basic powers of the individual are 
those which are known as reflexes and instincts. The for- 
mer are inherited reactions to stimuli without the need of 
the interposition of consciousness or will. Under certain 
conditions the consciousness or the will may interpose, in 
which case we have one of several possible results of an 
educational process; (a) Complete suppression of the re- 
flex action. The pupil “learns to control himself”; (h) 
“Conditioning the reflex.” This may consist of 

1. Substituting a new reaction for the original reactions. 
(Suppression as in (a) above is really a form of substi- 
tution.) 

2. Substituting a different stimulus for the one that origi- 
nally brought about reflex reaction. 

Instincts have been defined as inherited patterns of men- 
tal behavior differing from reflexes in that consciousness 
normally intervenes between stimulus and reaction. While 
psychologists cannot agree on their number and variety, 
there is agreement on the fact that pedagogically one of 
the most important instincts is the instinct for movement, 
for activity in the physical sense. To the extent that indi- 
vidualistic education makes use of this instinct for activity 
in the child, it supports the activity school, which uti- 
lizes the principle of self-activity both as subject matter of 
education and as a principle of educational method. How- 
ever, both types of education must show that the instinct 
for movement has an effect upon the mental development 
of the child. This becomes possible if a common factor 
can be found in physical movement and in mental devel- 
opment. That common factor is the will. 

So long as the child reacts reflexly to stimuli, no educa- 
tion has taken place. But as soon as he has succeeded 
either in repressing the reaction or substituting another for 
it he has learned through interposing his will and con- 
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sciousness between stimulus and reaction. He hasn’t really 
“conditioned the reflex” until the new response has become- 
automatic ; he must therefore have learned, not as the result 
of a single interposition of the will, but of many repeated 
interpositions. In the same way instinctive reactions be- 
come educative only to the extent that, through the 
interpositions of the consciousness between stimulus and 
reaction, modifications take place in the inherited pattern 
of behavior. In short, voluntary actions thus grow out of 
instinctive actions, and the pedagogical value of instinct 
has been estabhshed. 

But not all our actions can be thus traced to simple be- 
ginnings in reflex or instinctive actions; indeed the ma- 
jority of our voluntary movements such as writing, speech, 
drawing have no such genesis, but originate apparently in 
trial movements which we make innumerable times until 
we hit upon a movement which is either adequate for our 
purpose or nearly so, and which we then perfect through 
control until the movement becomes wholly appropriate 
to our purposes. Activity pedagogy recognizes this sec- 
ond origin of motor skills as weU as the origin of some 
■clrilk in reflex and instinctive action, and gives opportunity 
for the development and perfection of both kinds of move- 
ment. 

Bearing in mind the fact that some of our movements 
arise in reflexes and instincts, others in accidental trial and 
error movements, we are enabled to appraise Froebel’s psy- 
chological order of impulses. Following Fichte, who said 
that action (doing) was basic in man’s mental development, 
Froebel, and a large group of educators including Dewey, 
set the order of mental impulses as doing, conceiving, think- 
ing. He was right, of course, to the extent that some of 
our actions are based upon reflexes and instinctive actions ; 
but wrong when he included voluntary actions which can- 
not take place without interposition of the will. For the 
will cannot function, as we have seen, unless there is a 
basis for it in ideation and judgment. We can analyze 
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the learning process into its three elements— impression, 
digestion, expression— as Aristotle has done, and as all 
educators since; but we cannot determine the order of 
these steps. There must be a constant play of doing, sens- 
ing, thinking, expressing, etc., in whatever order the exi- 
gencies of the situation require, and a fixed order, be it 
Froebelian,^ or Comenian,® is a strait-jacket which de- 
prives the pupil, and the teacher too, of the power of self- 
activity. 

2 . Segregation of Pupils into Types 

Individualistic education aims at a natural development 
of the personality or individuality of the child. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there should be as many systems of 
education as there are individuals to be educated, for each 
individual child is different from every other child. As 
this is an impossible situation, it is necessary to adopt the 
practical technique of dividing individuality into types. 
Individualistic education in practice is that form of educa- 
tion which places most emphasis upon the classification of 
pupils into various types of individuahty, and which modi- 
fies the teaching process, the curriculum, and the organiza- 
tion of subject matter in accordance with the several needs 
of diverse types of individuality. This is not a simple mat- 
ter, for there are many important categories of types — 
e.g., sense types, memory types, attention types, expressional 
types — and the number of categories may grow as other 
aspects of education become important through changing 
conditions. Furthermore, the individual child may belong 
to more than one type of a given category; or he may, 
through environmental and experiential factors, change 
from one type to another. We must, therefore, guard 
against the mistake made by the enthusiasts, who test dis- 
positions by means of a standardized test, of dogmatizing 
about disposition types. The subject is extremely com- 
plex, the field of possible investigation hasn’t begun to be 
covered, and we have yet much to learn. On the other 
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hand, the incompleteness of our knowledge is no reason for 
disregarding whatever facts we have ascertained up to the 
present. 

a. Sense perception types 

One variation in human beings, which is immediately 
noticeable to the teacher, lies in the field of sense percep- 
tion. This variation may take one of two forms. Pupils 
differ with regard to acuity of their sense impressions, or 
they may differ in their natural predilection for using one 
or other of the avenues of sense as their efScient means 
of learning through sense impressions. In the former case 
the difference usually rests upon a physical condition, and, 
to the extent that physical disabilities may be compensated 
for, these differences can be lessened. For instance, a pu- 
pil with naturally poor eyesight can often be helped 
through glasses. But the difference in pupils with regard 
to their choice of sensory means of getting knowledge is 
inherent, and the wise teacher must treat eye-minded, 
motor-minded or ear-minded pupils differently. For di- 
dactics, the important finding of psychological investigators 
is that there are far more children who are inherently 
motor-tactile-minded than had been suspected before the 
results of these pedagogical experimenters became known. 
For such pupils httle has been done in the traditional 
schools, and it remained for the activity school to remedy 
this defect by emphasizing the importance of the third 
sense, especially for the younger children. 

b. Memory types 

Parallel to sensory types are memory types ; individuals 
differ in the efficiency with which they recall visual, audi- 
tory or kinesthetic images. The activity school not only 
furnishes practice in all types of recall but strengthens the 
recall and insures accuracy of image by taldng account of 
both dynamic aspects of memory — the time element and 
the quality element. Pedagogical activity consists of con- 
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stantly repeated acts performed under differing conditions. 
Thereby the time element of memory is served through re- 
petition, and the quality element through richness of asso- 
ciation bonds forged under a great variety of differing 
circumstances. 

c. Attention types 

A third category that individualistic education notes is 
that of attention types. Psychologists have investigated 
quite fully the difference between voluntary and invol- 
untary attention, and the steps that the teacher may take 
in transmuting the one into the other. But the individ- 
ualist points out that pupils differ with regard to the 
quality of stimulus which enlists their involuntary atten- 
tion. All the different attention types are stimulated in 
the activity school so that the pupils’ individualities are best 
served in this regard. 

d. Other types possible 

So also with imaginative types and expressional types. 
The former category may be divided roughly into abstract 
and concrete types ; the latter into objective and subjective. 
The individual needs of both types in each of the categories 
are met through the rich program of the activity school. 

e. T1U0 group types 

While each individual child belongs to one or more of 
the types in each of a large number of categories, we can 
also lump mental characteristics together and find that two 
great types of human beings emerge— the theoretic and 
the practical. When these types are raised to a high level 
of development they become respectively the thinker and 
the hero. (Of course no one belongs exclusively to 
either type.) These two great divisions of mankind arise 
from the fact that in the mental trinity — ideation, judg- 
ment, will— the first two members tend to coalesce. For 
the thinker type of mind these are the more significant ; 
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for the doer type, the will is more significant. It is the 
business of the educator to furnish plenty of opportunity 
for growth to both types of individuals, and the activity 
school does this. The true activity school does not abolish 
instruction (the inculcation of ideas) for that would be 
unfair to the thinker type. Nor does it, like the traditional 
school, abolish training (the development of the ability to 
do) for that would be unfair to the doer type. Instruc- 
tion and training, thinking and doing; that is the solution. 
These must be sometimes apart, sometimes side by side, 
sometimes fused. In that way true individual instruction 
will take place. Each will receive opportunity for activ- 
ity in the field in which he does best, but each will also be 
stimulated in those fields in which he would make but little 
progress if left to himself. All will be democratically 
“treated alike” in the sense that each will be given oppor- 
tunity for the development of all his powers. 

3. The “Child-centered School” 

Individualistic education frequently takes the form that 
has been called “the child-centered school.” This type of 
education demands not only that methodology be deter- 
mined by the needs of the child, but also that curriculum, 
arrangement of subject matter into courses of study, and 
even organization should also be determined by these same 
needs. The views of these educators are based on the 
findings of the experimentalists in education, but it will be 
seen that their specific recommendations as to methodology, 
curriculum, organization, etc,, can be practically realized 
only through the inclusion of pedagogical activity in the 
curriculum. It follows that the more experimental peda- 
gogy and pedagogical research prove the importance of 
such methods, the stronger becomes the case for the activity 
school. On the other hand, in our enthusiasm for activity 
on the part of the child, we must not forget that there also 
are children who are by nature passive, not naturally 
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adapted to learning through manual and bodily activity. 
Such children would be as much lost in a pure “doing 
school” as most children are lost in a pure “learning school.” 
The presence of this type of child emphasizes the impor- 
tance of combining learning with doing in our new peda- 
gogical setup. 

4. Esthetic Education 

Before concluding this critique of individualistic educa- 
tion let us examine one phase of it which has gained some 
prominence in recent times. That is the esthetic trend in 
education, which, because its advocates stress the impor- 
tance of spontaneity in the production of art by the child, is 
rightfully connected both with the individualistic type of ed- 
ucation and, through methodology, with the activity school. 
Our criticism of this trend in modem education centers 
about its aim, which is, on the one hand, too narrow to 
serve as an aim for general education, and, on the other 
hand, is impossible of fulfillment. The aim of the educa- 
tional esthetes is beauty, its creation and application. Now 
beauty is ideality of representation — that is, it is perfection 
in the ideational part of the mind. Can one of these three 
coordinate parts of the mind furnish the entire aim of 
education ? Obviously not. Furthermore, when these 
educators speak of beauty of thought or beauty of feeling, 
they are merely indulging in figures of speech. Ideahty of 
the second department of the mind is truth — ideality in the 
field of judgment. Ideality in the third department of 
the mind is virtue — ideality in the field of the will. So the 
aim of beauty must be rejected as too narrow. 

But the aim of beauty is also impossible of achievement 
insofar as it contemplates the creation of beauty by all the 
pupils. Creative artists are bom, not made. For the vast 
majority of people the special artistic talent does not exist. 
Hence we must reject Dewey’s classification of self-activity 
into four forms: («) cooperation, (b) research, {c) pro- 
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duction, (d) activity on the art plane ; on logical grounds, 
also, for it doesn’t follow a consistent principle of division, 
nor does the sum of the species equal the genus. Dewey 
and Jessen both think of the child -every child — as pos- 
sessing natural artistic talent. But in this they are wrong : 
there is exuberance of production in the child, but it is 
copywork, and its variation from the model, regarded by 
Dewey and Jessen as evidence of originality, are but the 
result of a childish lack of self-criticism. The child lacks 
creativeness in the true sense, and carmot engage in self- 
activity on the artistic plane. 

On the other hand, when these educators purpose to 
increase appreciation of beauty, they are on firmer ground. 
We are indebted to them for pointing out to us that appre- 
ciation is not mere passive receptivity, but an activity in 
which ideation, judgment, and interest-will all participate. 
The aim to raise the appreciation level of all people is there- 
fore entirely feasible, especially if the pupil is given every 
opportunity, as in the activity school, to express his ^pre- 
ciation of forms of art on his own level — the level of arti- 
sanship or handiwork. 

To summarize ; There is no doubt about the great debt 
which activity education owes to the pedagogic individual- 
ist. This is especially so in the field of method, for the 
practical application of the principles of individuahzation 
in education means that, through great variety of method, 
stimulation, appeal, and encouragement, we make provi- 
sion for all of the many different types of individuals we 
find among the pupils. To repeat what was said above, 
the more experimental pedagogy and pedagogical research 
prove the importance of individualization in instruction, 
the stronger becomes the case for the activity school. 

C. PEDAGOGICAL SOCIALISM AND ACTIVITY EDUCATION 

Generally speaking there are four types of social educa- 
tion which differ from each other according to their differ- 
ing aims. They are: 
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1. Industrial, or economic, education 

2. General practical education 

3. Specific practical, or career, education 

4. Education for citizenship 

I. Industrial, or Economic, Education 

This type of social education attempts to alleviate human 
suffering by raising the economic standard of the family. 
Its motive is utilitarian and humanitarian, and its method is 
an advocacy of instruction in manual training by which the 
child, and later the adult, will be enabled to earn money. 
Specifically, it believes that by giving the child certain 
technical skills he will be enabled to produce, through home 
industry, articles which will have a commercial value, 
through the sale of which he will raise the economic stand- 
ard of the family, or, in case of industrial crisis, enable 
the family to survive. 

We must reject this form of social education. Perhaps 
before the industrial revolution, when home industry was 
the norm of production, such educational help was useful, 
indeed even vital. But under modem conditions the fam- 
ily status cannot be benefited by home industry. As 
Clauson-Kaas discovered, it is in just those fields of industry 
in which children conceivably can take part that mass pro- 
duction in factories is at its height. Into the very fields of 
production in which the artisan, who owns his own tools 
and works at home, has been so decisively beaten by the 
factory, it is proposed to lead the children, to produce at 
the sacrifice of an enormous amount of time and effort, 
and at the cost of lowered health. To train the child in 
the production of goods for the sake of the money such 
goods would bring would be cruel in its effects. 

The moderate advocates of industrial education, how- 
ever, would not urge children to earn, but aim at increased 
efficiency of the adult in later life. The aim is still utili- 
tarian ; the adult is to be enabled through his manual skills 
better to support his family. But on closer examination 
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this means merely that he will be enabled to survive indus- 
trial crises. For he normally works in a factory, and it is 
only in out-of-factory time that he can supplement his 
wages through the products of his home industry. In ef- 
fect that means increasing his already long hours of work, 
or, in depression times, trying to sell articles which just in 
depression times have least value. For it is to be noted 
that during an economic depression those goods drop most 
in value whose cost of production is largely the cost of the 
labor involved. The home industrialist cannot produce 
steel rails, for example, whose cost is almost all in the value 
of the raw material ; he sells articles in which the cost of raw 
material is negligible, and thereby further depresses the 
already glutted labor market. So, on examination, this 
type of industrial education is found to be no better than 
the other. 

There remains the extreme type which we have already 
rejected as a form of fanaticism— Blonsky’s industrial 
school. He would make mass production the subject mat- 
ter “taught” in school and would have children produce in 
mags quantity. Blonsky may call this a school, but it is 
indeed a factory, not a school at all. Only a person who 
knows nothing of child nature or child psycholo^ could 
be guilty of the error of thmking that children enjoy mass 
production, or that they benefit by it in health or in mental 
vigor. 


2 . Emphasis on General Practical Training 

The advocates of this type of social education would 
include pedagogical activity and manual training in the 
educational curriculum, not for its economic utility, but 
for its cultural value. Manual dexterity is of great value to 
aU classes, not only to the manual worker but to the white 
collar worker and to the professional man as well. This 
point of view is now generally accepted by everyone, and 
is therefore no longer controversial. 
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5. Specific Manual Training: Career, or Vocational, 
Education 

The proponents of career education base their sugges- 
tions on the broad ground that the individual takes his 
place in society and becomes significant through his career. 
Career, or vocation, makes the whole man ; career educa- 
tion, therefore, is supposed to have an aim which does not 
differ essentially from the Herbartian. Of course, this is 
a mere quibble ; effectiveness in one’s career is admittedly 
important, but the individual is certainly more than the 
sum total of his public functions. 

However, the question that the advocates of career edu- 
cation raise is not one that can be cavalierly disposed of by 
denial of their premises. The fact remains that the ma- 
jority of people are engaged in manual careers, and that 
the rise of the machine has required correspondingly 
greater skill and specialization in the forms of manual work. 
This majority has the right to expect training from the 
system of public education. Even the minority who will 
not be dependent upon manual skills would greatly benefit 
from the acquisition of manual techniques ; practically by 
increasing their all-round efficiency, and culturally through 
greater appreciation of the products of labor and the dig- 
nity of the manual worker. The careerists also point out 
that, in the final analysis, the well-being of the state rests 
more upon the efficiency and happiness of the workers than 
upon the number of bayonets in the army. 

Furthermore, it is claimed that with the rise of the 
machine the need for public school career training is in- 
creased. Before the industrial revolution, career educa- 
tion centered first about the family, then was finished 
through the guild. The present apprentice system is 
largely a farce except in the field of farming, where in- 
struction, because it still centers about the home, can be 
practical and can operate effectively. Because of the weak- 
ness of our apprentice system, there is a definite inferiority 
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in our manual (as opposed to factory) products when these 
are compared with the manual products of the Orient, 
where industry still remains centered in the home. To 
meet the situation, Western education has evolved special 
vocational schools, but these do not operate at highest ef- 
ficiency because, as the general schools do not give any 
preparatory training, the vocational schools, which should 
be the final step in vocational training, must begin with the 
rudiments. It is as though the pupil entered college with- 
out having first gone to grade and high schools. The result 
is a great waste of time and energy in the vocational schools, 
and this, together with a crass contempt for manual work 
among the white collar workers, in turn leads to an over- 
crowding of intellectual schools and the creation of a dan- 
gerous white-collar proletariat. 

These conditions require remedy, which must take the 
form of career instruction in all our schools. The remedy 
does not mean that general education is expected to pro- 
duce skilled workmen or artisans, but it does mean that 
the fundamental manual skills should be made available 
for all so that the blessings of new attitudes, new abilities, 
and new insights might spread throughout all classes.^ 

We cannot, therefore, reject the vocational aim in toto, 
for there are social values that inhere in career education 
—values which any system of education can ill afford to 
lose. These social values of career education, however, 
can be best secured through a system of workshops, organ- 
ized in activity schools, to induce manual dexterity. 


4. Education for Citizenship 

Logically, education for citizenship is part of the move- 
ment for career education. However, in its extreme posi- 
tion, as found in Kerschensteiner, career education is the 
means whereby the citizen of the state is to be developed 
instead of the end regarded as sufficient unto itself. The 
distinction between Kerschensteiner’s position and that of 
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the other educators who stress the social aspects of educa- 
tion is that the center of interest has shifted. In move- 
ments for home occupation and home industry the chief 
factor is the pupil in the family ; in movements for practical 
general training and practical specific training (career edu- 
cation) the chief factor is still the pupil and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the family and state. But Kerschensteiner’s system 
is state-centered — in the sense in which we speak of the 
child-centered school of the individualist in education— 
and is a part of the greater tendency toward social edu- 
cation.* 

Recognition of the fact that the child is a member of a 
social group goes back to Pestalozzi, and many attempts 
have been made to create this communal group in miniature 
about him. Schools, as at present organized, already do a 
great deal in the direction of social training and the incul- 
cation of the social virtues. But this training is too 
frequently only on the surface, outwardly harmony but in- 
wardly disruption, order rather than discipline, a thing of 
form rather than of the spirit. Even in the so-called “self- 
government” schools we have the form rather than the 
spirit of community life, and class feeling remains. These 
attempts at creating a society in miniature about the pupil 
rest upon two fallacies : the pupil cannot be invested with 
full sovereignty, nor can we allow him to act upon the 
principle that the law applies only to him who has taken 
part in formulating it, nor upon the equally impossible 
principle that whatever has been decided by the majority is 
ipso facto the law for all. 

Instead, therefore, of taking over the forms of commu- 
nity life — Senate, City Government, Junior Republic — it 
would be better to take over the spirit, and that spirit is 
found in communal work. Transform the school into a 
community of work, and the forms necessary for its organ- 
ization and functioning will be engendered out of its spirit. 
Self-government schemes waste time and energy in dis- 
putatiousness, and the teaching of civics which they inci- 
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dentally achieve can be better done in a civics class. But 
if the school is a true work community such waste of time 
does not take place ; first, because the evil effect of such 
practices is immediately apparent to all in the stoppage or 
hindrance of the work, and, secondly, because in a true 
community of work the leadership of the teacher hasn t 
been abrogated in advance. The pupil in a work com- 
munity gets to knows his rights and his duties, both natu- 
rally growing out of his and his fellows’ legitimate needs. 
So the social virtues are developed in actual practice, and 
the chief end of education becomes development of general 
usefulness of the individual to society. 

How can we organize a school into a community of 
work? Pupils should work together in classes — that is 
already being done. Group them within the class so that 
each group has its own specific problem, but all contribute 
to the whole. Finally, within the group, associate pupils 
who are mutually sympathetic and will work well together, 
in sub-groups of three. One of these is for the time being 
their leader in discussion and work. In this way the indi- 
vidual will not be lost in the group, but has a life and a 
duty of his own. So much for the organization within 
the class. Above the class, the school should be organ- 
ized into a work federation so that all classes are engaged 
in work which contributes to the whole. The entire plan 
is difficult of putting into effect, but is worth the effort, 
for only through real community of interest and work can 
the proper training in doing and altruism be given to the 
children. 

Kerschensteiner and his associates have an important 
contribution to make to the activity school in that they 
emphasize the value of communal activity and show how 
activity can be organized so that it will have a functioning 
social value. On the other hand, education is not solely 
for the benefit of the state, nor is citizenship the only sig- 
nificant part of the life of the individual about which so- 
ciety should concern itself. 
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D. SUMMARY 

In this criticism of the forms of educational system, we 
have seen how the activity school has profited by the ex- 
perience of these three forms of education. To naturalism 
it is indebted for methodology and subject matter ; to indi- 
vidualism, for its recognition of the different types into 
which individual pupils fall and the consequent need to 
treat different types differently. Finally to social educa- 
tion, the activity school is indebted for its emphasis upon 
the importance of social living within the school and the 
resulting internal organization which social education has 
found best for its purpose, the work community type of 
organization. 



CHAPTER V 

WHAT IS AN ACTIVITY SCHOOL? 

From our historical study of the origins and development 
of the educational principles and practices associated with 
what we now call the activity school, and from the critical 
analysis to which we have subjected these proposals from 
both the theoretic and the practical standpoint, two salient 
facts stand out clearly and convincingly. These are : first, 
that the activity school is not the creation of a single peda- 
gogical philosopher, not the product of a closely associated 
group of pedagogical thinkers working together toward a 
common end, but is, on the contrary, the result of a slow 
growth of pedagogical doctrine and practice to which the 
most diverse types of educational movements have con- 
tributed; and, secondly, that, in their efforts to achieve 
their respective goals, all the diverse and special types of 
education have adopted parts of an activity program as 
one of the means of reaching their respective special ends. 
The critic of education, however, sees that special forms 
of education have their good and their weak points, and 
that, therefore, the partial endorsement of special forms of 
education is likely to do the activity school more harm than 
good. The specialists in education disturb the balance; 
they tend to overemphasize that aspect of education in 
which they are most interested, with the result that there 
is an inevitable reaction against their ideas, in which activity 
pedagogy, if they have advocated it as a means of bringing 
about the kind of education that they favor, is apt to suffer. 
It, therefore, behooves the activity school to declare its 
independence even from its friends, to define itself, to gov- 
ern its own house and bake its own bread. This is the task 
which remains before us. In this chapter we propose to 
examine the activity school per se— what, in essence, it is, 
and where it is going. In Parts Two and Three we will 
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take up the question of how (the method) it is proposed 
to get there (the goal) and under what conditions (the 
application) . 


A. THE AIM OF THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

The aim of a general system of education must be broad 
enough to include varied, and, in many cases, contradictory 
elements. Education must aim at fulfilling the child’s 
needs ; on the other hand, it must proceed according to the 
child’s interests. The child has the sacred right of child- 
hood to live in the present; contrariwise, education must 
also prepare him for the future. The child is an individual 
and unique soul ; conversely, the child is also a member of 
a social group. To the naturalist the child is part of 
nature ; to the humanist the child is inheritor and producer 
of human culture and civilization. The aim of education 
should be to make people happy, according to eudaemon- 
ism ; not so, says idealism, for the aim of education should 
be to make people virtuous. Rationalism bids us stress 
human reason; pietism emphasizes the value of faith. Each 
of these contrasts has its own logical and historic sanction, 
but general education must find a way to unify them. We 
must have a capital, transcendental aim which can subordi- 
nate and include all other legitimate aims — an aim which is 
constant, not variable as these sub-aims are when times and 
circumstances change. 

Aim or purpose includes the idea of end product, and the 
only aim which can include all these legitimate subordinate 
aims, the only aim which will be ready to include new 
legitimate educational aims as they may arise in the future, 
is the aim of human perfection. We can approach human 
perfection only as the mathematician approaches a limit, 
always progressing but never arriving. Our path is a series 
of stages from the good or valuable to the more and more 
preferable according to the Aristotelian principle of the 
summation of good which holds that increasing preferable- 
ness is marked not only by increasing degree of preferabil- 
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ity but also by increasing kinds of preferability. We have 
noted that the ideal — i.e., the most preferable, the perfect 
— of physical life is health ; and that mental life has three 
kinds of ideals corresponding to the three departrnents of 
the human mind, whereby we find beauty as ideal of 
ideation, truth as ideal of judgment and reason, and virtue 
as ideal of will or emotion. The ideal man, the perfect 
human being, is a concept which embodies these and all 
other ideals, and should motivate and regulate all our doings 
and strivings in education. We can never reach our goal, 
but that may not deter the educator from the effort. The 
pupil cannot reach perfection, but he must strive through 
effort and self-activity in this direction. In its aspiration 
toward the ideal, our human nature manifests itself at its 
best. 

The aim of the activity school embraces and includes the 
Pestalozzian and humanistic ideal of the complete man, 
adding thereto its recognition of the ideal of the physical 
man which these precursors have rather overlooked. It 
recognizes the physical-mental dualism in man, but declares 
that the members of this dualism are coordinate. The 
Herbartians placed emphasis upon the third mental func- 
tion, the will, and therefore stressed character and morality 
in education ; this is admirable so far as it goes, but a pre- 
ponderance of emphasis on only one member of the mental 
trinity disturbs the balance. As Brentano^ points out, a 
man of ideal love and good will, but without intelligence, 
is just as useless for humanity as a man of ideal under- 
standing and knowledge but without love. The ideal man 
stands over the moral man ; the concept of the ideal man 
includes the concept of the moral man. “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father, which is in heaven, is perfect,” 
are the words in which Jesus stated the eternal aim of 
education.® 

Kerschensteiner attacks the ideal of the “whole man” 
as an abstraction, even though he himself was forced into 
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an abstraction when he set up the ideal citizen as the aim 
of his educational system. But its abstract nature is of the 
very essence of aim, for only an abstract ideal can serve 
the purposes of all people and all times, can be eternal and 
a constant. Our concepts of the ideals of health, beauty, 
truth and virtue are, of necessity, imperfect ; but unless we 
keep our faces turned toward this goal of perfectibility in 
all things, we lose our orientation in the whole educational 
process. 

The development of the ideal man as an educational aim 
is not synonymous with “all-round development.” The 
latter term really serves to beg the educational question, 
for all-round development has a material and a formal 
aspect. From the material side, all-round development 
means the piling up of knowledges, skills, attitudes, etc. 
which either are common to all men, or are common to 
all fields of human endeavor. These do not coincide, 
for the number of such knowledges, etc. is constantly 
increasing as our cultural level continues to rise. On 
the other hand, from its formal side, all-round devel- 
opment would imply the harmonious development of 
all the functions which are embodied in man’s psycho- 
physical organism. But this formal aspect of all-round 
development contradicts the former material aspect, be- 
cause a minimum of material can be used to develop a 
maximal number of functions in different directions. 

Pedagogical activity has been found useful for prosecut- 
ing many of the sub-aims of education, but the activity 
school does not rest its case there. The pupil should 
engage m pedagogical activity not merely because it con- 
duces to bodily health, not merely because it furthers the 
individualistic, the naturalistic or the social aims of educa- 
tion. His activity is justified on the higher ground that, 
through it, he advances in the direction of the ideal man. 
The hygienic, the didactic, the hodegetic aims in education 
are all good ; but each is one-sided. Taken together, sub- 
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ordinated properly to the great ideal, they all serve to 
further the purpose of general education — the training for 
ideal manhood. 

B. THE PLACE OF PEDAGOGICAL ACTIVITY 

Before proceeding with our examination of the nature 
of the activity school, it is necessary to determine whether 
the place for pedagogical activity should be the home or 
the school. Luther, for instance, placed it in the home 
and advocated only two or three hours attendance at school 
for theoretical instruction. But since pedagogical activity 
has been shown to possess cultural as well as economic 
values, we should be justified in excluding it from the 
school only if it could be demonstrated that provision for 
it has been made elsewhere. This is the case with farm 
life, and, to a lesser extent, with life in a small town. It 
is, therefore, a mistake to decry every example of children 
working at home as exploitation of childhood, for such 
work may be highly pedagogical. For instance, the work 
on a farm is, under certain conditions, pedagogical activity 
in a true community of work, and the farmer has, as a 
result of this type of training and living, always been the 
mainstay of the state. But in general, because of changed 
social conditions, it is no longer safe to rely upon the 
family as the educational institution that it was in the past. 
Even with respect to the farm, there are teaching values 
which farm life does not supply, and we must conclude 
that the proper place for pedagogical activity is in the 
school. 


C. WHAT IS ACTIVITY PEDAGOGY? 

Bearing in mind the purpose of this chapter— which is 
to define and describe an activity school — we come now 
to the most important element of such definition, namely 
the description of the system of pedagogy which is used 
in the type of school which we are attempting to delineate. 
We have stated the aim of the activity school; we have 
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also, without closely defining our term, activity pedagogy, 
concluded that the place of such activity pedagogy is, 
under modern conditions, the school. But the crux of 
the entire matter is to define the term “activity peda- 
gogy” which we heretofore have been using rather freely 
as though everybody has the same concept of the term. 

Activity pedagogy is really two things : namely activ- 
ity” or tilings to do, and “pedagogy,” a method, or a way 
of doing those things. The former of these, activity, sub- 
divides into two kinds: manual training (broadly consid- 
ered so as to include the hundred different types which we 
have seen advocated at different times by different educa- 
tors), and non-manual training activities which, as we shall 
see presently, are found in all subjects, even the “purely 
academic” subjects. The former of these two subdivisions, 
manual training, again subdivides into two forms ; manual 
training, a separate subject coordinate with the theoretic 
or academic subjects ; and manual training, a helping sub- 
ject subordinate to other subjects and taught in conjunc- 
tion with, say, mathematics, as in the French schools. 

Returning to our original division of activity pedagogy, 
the second factor is, as we have seen, pedagogy, a method 
or a way of doing the activities just described. The 
method of the activity school is heuristics; its detailed 
description is reserved for the second part of this book. 

At this point a summary-outline may be of help : 

Activity Pedagogy consists of 

1. Activities (pedagogical activities) which are of two 
kinds. 

A. Manual training which also is of two kinds, 

a. Coordinate with academic subjects 

b. Subordinate to academic subjects 

B. Non-manual training activities in all subjects 

2. Pedagogy — a method, called heuristics. 
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THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

I. Activities in the Activity School 
a. Mamial trcdmng 

When activity pedagogy takes the form of a subject, 
“manual training,” its most striking difference from activity 
pedagogy as a method, lies in the fact that it is taught in 
specially designed workshops. But this implies no sever- 
ance of die close connection between the work of these 
classes and that of other classes of the school. Indeed it 
has been the experience of educators that manual training 
correlates more easily with other subjects than the tra- 
ditional subjects do among themselves. On the other hand, 
it should be remembered that, while manual training should 
cultivate neighborly relations with the other subjects, the 
directing influence in manual training should be the incul- 
cation of various skills. Only on this basis can the special 
advantages— health, esthetic tastes, training of will, sociali- 
zation — of manual training be achieved. 

i. Forms of manual training 

The list of forms which manual training may take is 
long and constantly growing. Following are some sugges- 
tions which have been made, but, while no school would 
make use of all of these forms, each school could select 
those which it can do pro^tably in view of the special 
conditions of community, equipment, teacher abilities, etc. 
All have been found to work well by different educators : 
cardboard-work, leather, bookbinding, printing, lacquer- 
work, painting, pottery, etching, modelling, glass-work, 
wood-work, metal-work, brush-making, weaving, straw- 
work, basketry, inlay-work, mosaic, lath-work, whittling, 
engraving, casting, machine-making. To this list must be 
added the special forms of manual training specially suited 
for girls, such as : homemalring, cooking, sewing, millinery, 
etc. The favorite forms of manual training with most 
educators are wood-work, which has seven different sub- 
forms, and metal-work, which divides into five different 
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types. If both forms of manual training are taught, they 
should be taught separately — first wood-work, then the 
more difficult metal-work. If we teach both courses at 
once, we get polytechnic, and the likely result will be a 
lack of thoroughness in each. 

Of the many forms of feminine manual training, needle- 
work and cooking have been the favorites of most educa- 
tors. These have all the advantages for girls which tlie 
wood- and metal-work have for boys. As in the case of 
the boys, it is better to concentrate on one type at a time, 
rather than to teach both together. 

In country districts and even, to a lesser extent, in cities, 
nature offers opportunity for manual training instruction 
in such branches as gardening, farming, flower-culture, 
orcharding, stock-raising, etc. The naturalists in educa- 
tion beginning with Rousseau and extending down to con- 
temporary educators have stressed these forms of manual 
training. They are superior to others from the hygienic 
standpoint ; gardening in open air is obviously more con- 
ducive to health than work in a shop. From the didactic 
point of view, the workshop gives training in a greater 
variety of tools ; on the other hand, the best way to learn 
about nature — factually and appreciatively — is in the close 
intimacy with nature which nature as manual training fos- 
ters. From the social point of view, moreover, the farm- 
yard or garden is the locale for a very natural and highly 
useful community of work ; hence the social and hodegetic 
advantages of nature as a form of manual training are many 
and powerful in influence. All things considered, nature 
as a form of manual training ranks very high, and more 
use should be made of this subject. However, local con- 
ditions will, in the long run, determine the best forms of 
manual training for each school. 

ii. Organization of manual training classes 

The organization of the manual training class should be 
the community of work. This form of organization is 
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naturally and almost unconsciously adopted in activity 
classes, while in the academic classes the community-of- 
interest type of social organization progresses but slowly. 
The ease with which manual training falls into a natural 
social organization is one of its distinct advantages. 

iii. The place of manual training in the curriculum 

American practice seems to be more satisfactory in re- 
gard to this question than European. In spite of a long 
line of educators, beginning with Comenius, who advo- 
cated manual training as a secondary school subject, there 
seems to be some evidence that contemporary European 
educators tend to assume that manual training is solely an 
elementary school subject. In contrast to this position, 
American education has found a place for some form of 
manual training at all levels ; indeed this tendency has cul- 
minated in the establishment of special manual training high 
schools. 

But there is another angle to the question of the right 
of manual training in the curriculum on all levels. Geri- 
erally speaking American high schools are larger than their 
European counterparts and are more apt to be unspecial- 
ized. The smaller foreign secondary school has for dec- 
ades been specialized into Gymmskn (academic high 
schools), Realgymnasien (semi-scientific high schools) and 
Reahchulen (scientific high schools). In Europe gener- 
ally this pattern is followed, and the practice with regard 
to manual training in these different types of high schools 
has been to have no manual training in the academic high 
schools, to have some but not much in the semi-scientific 
secondary schools, and to have quite a bit in the purely 
scientific high schools. However, present American sec- 
ondary education is moving rapidly in the direction of the 
specialized high school. The program has advanced be- 
yond Europe in our centers of population; it necessarily 
cannot make the same progress in our more sparsely settled 
communities simply because greater distances and relatively 
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smaller numbers of population per unit of area make spe- 
cialization of high schools extremely difficult from the eco- 
nomic and administrative standpoint. 

Our American practice, in other words, has been sound 
in the past and is steadily improving. It is to be hoped 
that now, that the term “manual training” has been ex- 
panded to include so many types of psychophysical activ- 
ity, the place of manual training in the curriculum on all 
levels from kindergarten to university is permanently 
secure. The present danger is that in our specialized aca- 
demic high schools there may develop the tendency to 
drop manual training altogether; this tendency should be 
resisted because, as we have seen, manual training is not 
only valuable in the direction of developing techniques, 
but also in creating great cultural values. 

iv. The manual training teacher 

Who is to teach the manual training subjects? Should 
the teacher be primarily an artisan, who has had some 
pedagogic training, or should he be primarily a pedagogue, 
who has had some technical manual training? Insofar 
as activity pedagogy is a method the question answers itself, 
but a rule of thumb wiU not suffice when activity pedagogy 
takes the form of manual training. Here conditions must 
determine the answer. In vocational and continuation 
schools the special vocational aim takes precedence, hence 
the artisan is to be preferred, though, we must add, such 
artisans, with pedagogic training and with the necessary 
“teaching temperament,” are extremely rare. But the need 
will probably produce the man. On the other hand, in 
general public and secondary schools, the capital aim is the 
development of ideal manhood, and there the pedagogue, 
rather than the artisan, is preferable as teacher. 

Practically, the solution has often been found in the 
creation of the position of “special teacher,” who is techni- 
cally competent in his field of manual training but who is 
primarily a pedagogue who has specialized in the method- 
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ology of a manual training subject. However, the danger 
of this solution lies in the fact that the unity of the whole 
curriculum might be destroyed. To avoid this disadvan- 
tage, a manual training course may be combined with a re- 
lated academic subject and the special teacher be required 
to teach both. That was the solution in Vienna, where 
combinations such as needlework-drawmg, woodwork- 
drawing, cooking-nature, farming-nature, were found to 
work well. In the final analysis the state will have to 
decide, which it probably will do differently in different 
localities. 

b. Non-manual training activities 

Up to this point we have been considering only manual 
training as a form of pedagogic activity. It is true we 
have expanded the meaning of manual training so as to 
include a great many types of activities ; but they have all 
had in common the fact that they consisted of physical 
or bodily activities. But such are not the only types of 
activity to be found in the activity schools. There remain 
for consideration the large number of non-physical activi- 
ties which are to be found side by side with the various 
forms of manual training. 

i. Expansion of “activity” to include the academic subjects 

In considering the history of the development of the 
activity school we have seen how many educators ad- 
vanced beyond the narrow view of regarding only physical 
activity as true activity, to the point where they included 
mental activity as well. Pedagogical activity thereby is 
recognized for what in essence it really is — a means of 
education for ideal manhood. 

There are two immediate difficulties which the past has 
not solved for us ; the first arises from the fact that there 
has been no agreement as to the applicability of the activity- 
principle to different levels of learning and in different 
fields of subject matter, the second from the fact that the 
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nature of activity has not been satisfactorily defined. The 
first difficulty becomes apparent when we consider how 
we have applied activity pedagogy in a haphazard, plan- 
less, spotty manner. We make use of activity pedagogy 
as a principle of method in the lowest grades and in the 
university, but not in between; we tend to limit activity 
pedagogy as a subject of instruction to the upper grades 
of the elementary school and to the special schools; we 
apply activity methodology to science and nature but not 
to the academic subject. 

The answer to this problem has already been stated: 
namely, that some form of manual training should be given 
at all levels of the curriculum from kindergarten to uni- 
versity; that, in practice, American education is rapidly 
approaching this ideal. 

The second difficulty which the past has not solved for 
us is the confusion which exists in the minds of educators 
when they speak of pedagogical activity. 

Some educators restrict the term to physical or bodily 
activity (movement) ; a second group ® would include such 
subjects as drawing and penmanship ; for a third group the 
term is synonymous with expression or objectification and 
includes speech (as means of expression) and every form 
of representation ; Kerschensteiner includes impression un- 
der pedagogical activity whenever impression is a result of 
purpose ; furthest of all go the group who include reading 
and questioning “because these subjects are active.” This 
second difficulty requires that we define for ourselves ex- 
actly what we mean by pedagogical activity. 

ii. Pedagogical activity defined 

If we analyze the concept “purely physical” pedagogic 
activity it becomes readily apparent that such “purely 
physical” activity must involve a purpose and the consid- 
eration of the means for achieving it. Hence so-called 
“purely physical” activity is a misnomer; the mind is 
always involved and human activity is always a psycho- 
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physical process. As such it effects changes in the phe- 
nomenal world ; even the athlete effects changes in his own 
body through his psychophysical activity. We conclude, 
therefore, that bodily pedagogical activity is {a) psycho- 
physical, ib) purposeful, {c) characterized by application 
of physical and mental force to overcome resistance, and 
(d) the efEcient cause for changes in the phenomenal 
world. 

But the heart of the matter for pedagogy is not to effect 
changes in the phenomenal world but to effect advan- 
tageous changes in the noumenal world. Such changes are 
advantageous when they create cultural values — an ex- 
pression which contains two terms whose meanings must 
be carefully examined. 

Culture consists nor only of the accumulated knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes and powers of the mind, for the 
mere amassing of facts, etc. does not constitute culture. 
Culture assumes an orderly arrangement of these mental 
attributes; culture is the result of the accompanying and 
consequent growth in the plastic power of the unified 
mind, and is brought about through enrichment of idea- 
tion, correctness of judgment, rightful forms of expression, 
and increase in health and efficiency of the body. 

In ordinary use the word “value” is an equivocation 
whose specific meaning may be either subjective value or 
objective value. What is good in itself is an objective 
or absolute value; what is relatively good, or useful, or 
desirable is a subjective or relative value. But since values 
cannot differ in kind but only in degree, we are guilty of 
equivocation in speaking of esthetic, or moral, or ethical, 
or— as here — cultural values. Nevertheless a cultural 
value, in spite of the logical error involved in the term, 
may be regarded as anything which we find worthy of 
love, esteem, preference, at the same time serving as a 
contribution toward the realization of the end of educa- 
tion-ideal manhood. Of course, there is no such thing 
as value except as it is related to man ; there is no value. 
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in either primary or secondary sense, except as there is 
an evaluator. 

Since creation of cultural values is the heart of the mat- 
ter for pedagogy, it would be foolish to confine our con- 
cept of pedagogical activity to the merely physical or 
psychophysical form. Psychophysical activity is pedagog- 
ical activity ; that is conceded. But is the purely mental 
process not pedagogical activity also ? Note the similari- 
ties between them : both are activity ; both are purposive ; 
both involve application of force which results in fatigue ; 
both end in the production of cultural values. The purely 
mental activity effects no change in the phenomenal world, 
whereas the psychophysical activity, like the purely mental 
activity, does effect changes in the noumenal world. We 
conclude, therefore, that the noumenal changes, or cultural 
values, are significant and of the essence of pedagogical 
activity, and that phenomenal changes are incidental, not 
essential. We are therefore ready with our definition of 
pedagogical activity. 

Pedagogical activity is every purposeful application of 
human power, mental or physical, through which cultural 
values are created. 

iii. What pedagogical activity is not 
Pedagogical activity is not representation 

Having enunciated this very broad definition of peda- 
gogical activity, we must defend it against one of the 
greatest friends of activity education whose enthusiasm be- 
trayed him into error. W. A. Lay insisted in his “School 
of Doing” that in every unit of learning, impression and as- 
similation must, as a matter of pedagogical principle, be fol- 
lowed by overt doing, by representation. The spirit of 
this is good, but the “must” is objectionable. In most cases, 
expression should follow impression ; in very many cases 
expression takes the form of representation. But a partic- 
ularly important kind of psychic process is characterized 
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by suppression of the third step, and virtual suppression of 
the first. This is purposive thinking, or, more simply, 
thinking. James, a follower of Lay, avoids the difficulty 
by saying that the third step is, not representation, but 
expression, and adding that expression may be almost any- 
thing -a blush, an increased heartbeat, or the suppression 
of outward forms of reaction. Lay’s error is that he con- 
fines expression to motor expression; he is partly right in 
that every objectification or representation is expression, 
but not every expression is representation or objectifica- 
tion. 

Pedagogical activity is not “creative activity” 

The reader is warned against the zeal which would con- 
fuse pedagogical activity, when it takes the form of pro- 
ducing something, with “creative activity.” The point of 
departure in this type of activity is the model, and the 
result is not “creative” but reproductive. Indeed the more 
closely the model is followed, the more clearly is the object 
reproduced. But this does not mean that reproductive 
work implies a diminution of activity. True creative work 
is the highest type of self-activity and can be reached only 
by passing through the lower stages of activity. Some 
pupils, the gifted, reach this stage more rapidly than others ; 
most pupils never reach it. We cannot require the aver- 
age to do what is possible only for the gifted, nor should 
the activity school claim to accomplish what is clearly 
impossible, and thereby give its opponents the opportunity 
of attacking it for making false claims. 

Pedagogical activity does not mean “free” mental activity 

The reader is similarly warned against those well-mean- 
ing friends of the activity school who characterize it as a 
school of “free” mental activity -meaning by “free” com- 
pletely independent of any restraint exercised by the 
teacher. It is granted that the impulse for activity should 
come from the pupil, that he should use his own strength 
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along self-chosen paths of activity for the accomplishment 
of a self-chosen goal; but let us not forget to add the 
saving -words “as much as possible.” A wholly free mental 
activity can exist only on the highest plane of self -activity, 
the plane of enlightened self-determination. But this is 
the end point or goal of the activity school, not the school 
itself. The child needs guidance and leadership because 
of the facts of its own nature. Whoever forgets this con- 
travenes all pedagogical experience, and is likely to find 
the “center” of his school neither the child, nor the 
teacher, nor the curriculum, but chaos. The function of 
the teacher, as helper, varies under circumstances. To be 
able to judge to a nicety the exact amount of leadership, 
guidance, direction or help that is necessary in a given 
teaching situation, is just what teaching skill consists of. 
The activity school does not require a “Copemican reversal 
of our entire point of view.” It is the culmination of a 
logical train of closely reasoned pedagogical syllogisms 
which can be put into effect with full realization of the 
need for considering all environmental and practical factors. 

c. The underlying principle of all pedagogical activity 

This is the principle of self-activity. Through self-ac- 
tivity, the child achieves experiences ; through experience, 
understanding; through understanding, his experiences are 
made available for further progress through life. Self- 
activity combines knowing and doing, power to act and 
will to act. It is the means of self-development and leads 
to the most powerful kind of experiential learning. 

Through the application of this principle, we are no 
longer concerned with reform of part of our school sys- 
tem, but we effect a reform in all kinds of schools at all 
levels. In the kindergarten, the application of the activity 
principle is best exemplified at present; then come the 
university and serhinar courses. If the two poles of our 
educational system are won for self-activity, the middle 
portion must follow soon. 
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i. No necessary conflict between activity school and tra- 
ditional school 

Some educators have insisted on the sharp cleavage epst- 
ing between the “learning” school and the new “doing” 
school. Actually such cleavage need not exist. The ac- 
tivity school does not propose to get along without the 
book, nor to convert all classrooms into laboratories and 
shops. The activity school has need of mental workshops 
as well -of libraries, history rooms, nature rooms. It will 
include knowing as well as doing in its curriculum, but 
suggests that, through the application of the principle of 
self -activity, all learning will be improved. In the activity 
school the doing child should learn, the learning child 
should do. There is no essential conflict between the two 
schools; Pestalozzi, who contributed so much to activity 
pedagogy, would be very much at home in an activity 
school. 

But while there is no conflict between activity schools 
and learning schools in theory, the traditional schools have 
in many cases departed so far from their Pestalozzian model 
that considerable difference and contrast in practice often 
exist. The traditional school shouldn’t in theory, but 
often does, emphasize teacher activity. Diesterweg, more 
than seventy years ago, contrasted the old and the new 
in almost the same words that Dewey uses in School and 
Society. “Training vs. development; restriction (prun- 
ing) vs. free growth ; mechanization vs. organization; rote 
learning vs. sense impression lessons; word knowledge vs. 
insight ; fact vs. power ; mechanical skills vs. free abilities 
and the wish to use them ; generalization vs. individualiza- 
tion; conformity to the pattern vs. self-determination.” 

The activity school is not merely characterized by the 
presence of a few manual training courses, but is a develop- 
ment of the learning school in that it uses instruction in 
the fields and open spaces ; utilizes excursions, opportunistic 
learnings; welcomes the initiative, the questions, the dis- 
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cussions, the self-government of the pupils. Everything is 
utilized in an activity school which arises spontaneously 
out of the nature of the pupil or of the work in hand, for 
such things make the teacher-pupil relationship a coopera- 
tive relationship in communal work. 

The principle of self-activity, then, is the formal prin- 
ciple upon which the activity school rests. “Through self- 
activity to independence.” That is the watchword of the 
activity school. 


2. Activity Pedagogy as Method 

We have defined activity pedagogy as consisting of two 
things : of activities, which we have just been considering 
in some detail ; and of a method of teaching all subjects of 
the cmTiculum. The activity method is applied when any 
form of activity is undertaken by the children to further 
the ends of instruction in any subject. It may not 
lengthen the time necessary to accomplish the ends of the 
lesson, otherwise it would be a poor method. The chil- 
dren’s activities under this form of methodology must be 
speedy and consist of the application of very simple tech- 
niques. Appropriate activities are such as modelling, past- 
ing, paper cutting, and simple construction of all Imds 
which would require only simple tools such as a knife, a 
pair of scissors, perhaps a pair of pliers, or needle and 
thread. The place of activity methodology is the class- 
room; the means, group instruction. All the children 
make the same object, for the process is more important 
than the product. The product generally will be simple 
school apparatus. As a method of instruction, activity 
methodology may not increase school costs nor lengthen 
school hours. 

From this discussion of the nature of activity methodol- 
ogy we see how closely it is related to Froebehan activities. 
In Froebel children’s activities first appear in the form of 
play, but little by little play merges into work. It has 
been observed that activity method reaches down into the 
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kindergarten ; conversely, play should not be abruptly cut 
off at kindergarten but should penetrate instruction in the 
grades. This doesn’t mean that school is a kindergarten; 
nor that a kindergarten is a school of little children. The 
development of the individual is made possible only 
through using subject matter which is, in its mental con- 
tent, either wholly or in part adequate to the individual 
at his present stage of development. 

The kindergarten is thus shown to be the pattern which 
it would be well for general education to follow more 
closely as regards method, for activity pedagogy as method 
is the adaptation to higher levels of instruction of the 
method which has been found so successful in the kinder- 
garten. Through the continuation of kindergarten meth- 
odology into the grades, a bridge between the two is 
constructed, and articulation is improved. 

As we pass from the elementary to the secondary schools, 
activity methodology loses “width”— that is, it is apphed 
to fewer subjects as these become more abstract— but gains 
in “depth” in the science subjects, as these are taught more 
and more through the experimental or activity method. 
This self-seeking-and-finding method is really the method 
of the kindergarten ; it is a type of activity method which 
may be profitably employed right through the university. 

a. Analysis of activity method 

We may approach the analysis of activity method by re- 
calhng the three steps which are normally found in the 
learning process. These steps are commonly known as 
impression, assimilation, and expression; and they corre- 
spond to the three types of mental phenomena— ideation, 
judgment or reasoning, interest or will. Educational writers 
have different terminologies to describe these three steps. 
Thus, ideation is sometimes “comprehensive activity,” “em- 
pirical activity,” or “experiential activity”; assimilation is 
variously “associative activity,” “assimilative activity,” “log- 
ical activity,” “thinking activity”; while the third step. 
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expression, is sometimes called “representational activity,” 
“technical activity” or “objectification.” 

Self-activity usually manifests itself in the learning proc- 
ess as a seeking-and-finding, hence the method of activity 
teaching must be stimulative of the seeking-and-piding 
powers of the child. In other words, it must be heuristic 
— aiding or guiding in discovery, inciting to observation 
or invention. Heuristics is the antithesis and complement 
of technical instruction ; it stimulates the pupil to self-dis- 
covery, self-invention and self-effort, instead of telling him 
facts which the teacher thinks he ought to know. Corre- 
sponding to the three forms of mental phenomena, heuris- 
tics may be empirical, logical or technical. Empirical 
heuristics is the method of stimulating the pupil toward 
percept and concept, toward ideation; logical heuristics 
stimulates him to think and reason for himself, and to form 
independent judgments ; technical heuristics stimulates him 
toward self-expression. But in every case the pupil is 
stimulated in the direction of self-help, which implies that 
the didactic processes of the teacher are of far less impor- 
tance than the learning processes of the pupil. . 

For logical reasons we have given this analysis of activity 
methodology— heuristics — in this place. But a complete 
description of the method in operation will require an 
entire section of this study. 

D. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter has been to define the activ- 
ity school. This we have been enabled to do, stating its 
aim, determining the proper place for activity pedagogy, 
and analyzing what is meant by the term activity pedagogy. 

As to the aim : We propose the perfectibilian goal of the 
ideal man, for only in an unattainable ideal can we find a 
goal that will remain constant through changes in society, 
and will be broad enough and high enough to incorporate 
all other legitimate sub-aims of education into a simple 
supreme aim. 
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As to the place of pedagogical activity : We have con- 
cluded that the scene of activity pedagogy must be the 
school, since the home, the only other possible locale for 
such activity, cannot, in a modem industrial society, func- 
tion as the chief institution for education. 

As to the meaning of activity pedagogy : We have found 
that activity pedagogy consists on the one hand of activi- 
ties carried on by the children either in workshop or class- 
room ; that pedagogical activity may be psychophysical or 
merely mental; that cultural values are the outcomes of 
such activity. On the other hand we have found that 
activity pedagogy consists also of a method — heuristics— 
which is applicable to the teaching of all subjects in the 
curriculum. In other words, the expression, “activity 
pedagogy,” has a material and a formal aspect. On the 
material side, activities may be either manual training or 
non-manual training ; on the formal side, heuristics may be 
empirical, logical or technical depending upon which cate- 
gory of the mind— ideation, judgment, interest— is involved 
at the time. 



PART TWO 


HEURISTICS, THE METHOD OF 
THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 




CHAPTER VI 
EMPIRICAL HEURISTICS 

In our description of the activity school thus far we have 
proposed an aim, established the dual nature — material and 
formal — of activity pedagogy, and laid down the basic 
principle of pupil self-activity upon which the school func- 
tions. In the preceding chapter we considered activity 
pedagogy from its material side ; we saw that activity may 
be either psychophysical or purely mental. There remains 
the description of the formal, or methodological, factor still 
to be undertaken in this section in order to complete our 
picture. Put in another way, we stUl have to see what 
happens when the underlying principle of pupil self-activity 
is formally and systematically applied in the activity school. 

A. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

I. Difficulty of Illustrating Method 

In view of our broad definition of pedagogical activity 
we can readily understand that pupil self-activity is a highly 
complex phenomenon. It doesn’t exist in one simple form 
which can be easily studied wherever it appears, but, on the 
contrary, it changes from subject to subject, from level to 
level, and it manifests itself sometimes as a predominantly 
mental, at other times as a predominantly physical phe- 
nomenon. If we attempt to study self-activity in the en- 
tire field of education, we run the danger either of being 
too vague and general or of losing ourselves in a mass of 
detail. If, on the other hand, we choose a single subject 
as typical, we may be accused of one-sidedness or lack of 
completeness, especially if the subject we choose as illustra- 
tive is definitely either a knowledge or a skill. Fully aware 
of the dilemma that confronts us, we nevertheless believe 
that in geography we have a subject, which, while remain- 
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ing a unit field of education, is nevertheless so broad and 
many-sided, that it serves admirably for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the method of the activity school in applying the 
principle of self -activity to the learning process. 

What data have we to justify our choice of geography 
for the purpose of illustrating activity method? There 
are several : Geography is at once a science and a formal 
discipline ; it combines knowledges and skill ; it is natural 
science and social science; it is related to, and lies con- 
tiguous to, the fields of many other sciences, such as mathe- 
matics, physics, biology, drawing, statistics, anthropology, 
geology, geodetics, economics, ethnography, sociology, and 
others; it is a universally popular subject in all schools, 
and is found at all levels of instruction ; it has contiguous 
sciences found in the cxirriculum with which it must cor- 
relate ; on the other hand, some of its contiguous sciences, 
like anthropology, are not in the ordinary curriculum, so 
that in this regard geography often has the duty to tran- 
scend its theoretical limits lest teaching become mere verbal 
learning ; it combines with other subjects most easily, being 
the most associative subject of the curriculum, according 
to Herbart. Geography, in short, is so many-sided, so 
universal, that it offers ample opportunity to illustrate ac- 
tivity methods in their entirety. 

2. The Psychological Basis for Empirical Heuristics 

We have defined empirical heuristics as that type of ac- 
tivity method which stimulates the pupil in the mental 
process which we have called ideation. When the psy- 
chologist uses this term, he thinks of the processes of 
concept forming as purely intellectual — as opposed to voli- 
tional. But for the educator, it is important to note that 
there is a volitional element ; the percept is “taken up” into 
the consciousness through the process which Leibnitz first 
called “ad perception” (apperception), or the bringing to 
bear upon the new percept a wealth of previously stored 
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percepts so that the new percept may be interpreted in 
light of the old, and a concept formed. Now the signifi- 
cant factors here are that such “taking up” involves activity 
heightening, that it requires the interposition of conscious- 
ness to change the percept through apperception into a 
concept, and that with consciousness both the judgment 
and the will are brought in— the former, because judgment 
is required to choose the proper old percepts for the apper- 
ceptive mass; the latter, because attention — a function of 
interest-will— must be directed to the problem of compar- 
ing the new with the old and interpreting the new in the 
light of the old. 

Empirical heuristics seeks to stimulate this process by 
making use of pupil self -activity. It does this by plan n ing 
to regulate the pupil’s sense impressions so that he does 
not remain merely passive, or receptive, but becomes ac- 
tive. By an act of his own, either voluntary as will or 
involuntary as interest, his perception becomes purposive 
and an act of observation. This latter may be either static 
or dynamic depending upon whether or not movement or 
change in the object perceived is involved. 

Static observation, like dynamic, involves attention which 
is focused on a series of percepts with the purpose of 
uniting them into a concept. Thus when we look at a 
scene, at several times and in different directions, this series 
of percepts does not become a concept until the separate 
percepts have been combined into a unified whole. The 
process is synthetic and implies association and comparison. 
Dynamic observation differs from static in that it involves 
a consciousness of change. This can come only from a 
series of static observations so spaced in time that the 
change has been neither so small that it cannot be noted, 
nor so great that the sense of unity is destroyed. Dynamic 
observation is of greater utility to the educator because it 
involves greater activity on the part of the observer (pupil). 

The dominant characteristic of both types of observation 
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is its purposiveness. By means of purpose, we give direc- 
tion to static observation, we pick out significant details 
and subordinate the unessential. Psychologically, the pur- 
pose itself is a concept which, through attention, is directed 
toward the object perceived. Thus, if the purpose is to 
trace the course of a river on a relief map, this purpose is 
held in mind during the entire observational process, and 
results in the concept of the course of the particular river 
we are interested in. For educators, therefore, observation 
is a seeking-finding process; it must be planned and pre- 
pared for; it must result in an incorporated concept. 
Finally, it must be personal to the pupil ; he must expen- 
ence it hims elf and not merely accept the account of some- 
one’s else observation. 

3. Subject Matter as a Function of Method 

If we are going to use geography as the curricular sub- 
ject through which we propose to illustrate the heuristic 
method in operation in an activity school, we imply and 
assume that we create a course of study in geography suit- 
able for the application of the method. For method doesn’t 
exist in a vacuum ; method always means the way of doing 
something. We see, therefore, that method, broadly con- 
ceived, includes determination of proper fields of subject 
matter. In other words, what we usually speak of as cur- 
riculum, course of smdy, the arrangement of fields of 
learning in accordance with the natural development of 
the pupil’s powers, abilities, interests and instincts— these 
matters are functions of method. The aim has set us our 
goal, psychology has told us something about the laws of 
learning according to which the child functions ; the 
method, therefore, becomes the way which we must travel 
in order to reach our goal. Viewed m this way, it becomes 
clear that choice of curriculum and the arrangements of 
the parts of a field of knowledge are methodological prob- 
lems which have to be disposed of first, before the method 
itself can be brought to bear upon the problem at hand. 
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which is to advance toward the goal we have set for our- 
selves. 

a. Home geography as the form of beginning geography 

Applying this idea to the huge field of geography we 
note that practically all educators are in agreement that 
home geography should come first in the pupil’s study of 
the subject of geography. The home is vividly part of 
both the emotional and intellectual experience of the child, 
and his concepts of the home are of supreme pedagogical 
importance because he is constantly referring to them 
through the process of apperception. These concepts fur- 
nish the basis, therefore, for the first judgments which he 
formulates in his eternal quest for the what, how, why, and 
wherefore of things. By utilizing the child’s experiences 
in home geography, the other geographical branches are 
given a platform on which to build proper concepts in 
fields wherein personal observation is impossible. 

Home geography, experientially taught, conforms to that 
principle of method which declares that the materials of 
instruction must come out of the child’s natural environ- 
ment, and must vary from place to place according to the 
way in which environmental factors vary. So an educa- 
tional development which utilizes home material is a natural 
method — one which is based upon the natural aptitudes, 
interests and capacity of the child ; it is a natural method 
also because its subject is nature in the only way in which 
the child knows nature, which is, in the way nature is 
found in and about the home. 

But what is home, and what is home geography .!> Home 
is a special concept, of course, but it is not the same for 
aU children. For some it is a single room, for others a 
whole house ; in either case, it is the center from which 
emotional associations radiate through the range of the 
child’s free activities. Pedagogically, we must realize that 
the concept of home is a highly subjective thing, and that 
when we pedagogues define the home as totality of environ- 
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ment (natural and human) we must not forget the saying 
clause “in so far as these factors are related to the child’s 
life.” 

What this involves, we begin to realize when we remem- 
ber that, because of modem industrialism, the “home” has 
largely ceased to be what our romantic writers conjure 
up when they use the term. The child’s envkonment has 
left the paternal house and garden, and has included the 
city streets, with the result that the stock of concepts which 
the child brings with him to school has changed. The 
change has not been for the better; the result is that edu- 
cators, in planning the course in home geography, can no 
longer rely upon a stock of “free concepts” but must 
arrange to give these concepts to the child. This can only 
be done through real sense-instraction, not by a false verbal 
method based upon substitute material and masquerading 
as object lessons, but only through realistic and naturalistic 
sense impressions. At this level, therefore, home geogra- 
phy and instruction of the senses are synonymous. 

b. Study of home, as undifferentiated combination subject 

The study of the home environment through the senses 
should be presented to the child as a unity. It is a natural 
complex of land, nature, history, social and human factors 
which includes the fundamental three-R skills. The cor- 
pus of instruction should not be dissected into a program 
of studies in which each separate study has a definite time 
and place ; on the contrary, natural associations should be 
reflected in the method of instruction. The change from 
one aspect of activity to another should not be through the 
artificialities of a rigid program, but should come about 
naturally according to the psychological laws of associative 
learning. Furthermore, generalized instraction in this un- 
differentiated subject should continue throughout the pri- 
mary grades, and such subjects as nature study, geography 
and history might well remain together as a combination 
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subject into the intermediate grades. Without completely 
accepting the radical recommendations of the Leipziger 
Lehrer Verein, who would keep all education undiffer- 
entiated until the child has reached his thirteenth year, we 
nevertheless must agree that the child learns only rather 
late how to synthesize materials presented separately. It 
is inadvisable to separate things which naturally go to- 
gether. To the child, the forms of nature, geography, 
people, and history constitute a unity, and it is therefore 
necessary, according to the evolutionary principle, to keep 
this unity in the instructional setup. 

c. Textbooks not feasible 

Home geography varies not only from town to town but 
even from school to school. Hence, pedagogical reference 
books can only have a general application. They can re- 
count how specific teachers met their specific problems, 
but they cannot and must not be used as though they were 
plans of what to do. If properly used, such reference 
books are helpful, because they give hints of possible ways 
of approaching the specific problem which confronts the 
teacher. Thus, in a big city, the problem of home geog- 
raphy could be approached through the child’s human 
contacts first, and thence to geographical features of his 
environment. This is the reverse of the usual procedure 
in the country districts. 

Home geography is not the only type of geography, of 
course. Geographical teaching must go beyond parochial 
home geography, important as this is, not only in its own 
right, W also as furnishing the basic concepts whereby the 
wider fields of geography may be studied. There will 
come a time, at the end of the third year, when home 
geography gives way to the geography of larger units, but 
the habit of research in all directions to build association 
bonds for geographical learning should be continued. Ob- 
servation, seefing-and-finding, learning through the senses 
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— these are the means of learning in tipper grades as well 
as in the lower. In this way geography continues as pupil 
activity throughout the grades. 

B. EMPIRICAL HEURISTICS EXEMPLIFIED IN GEOGRAPHY 

Empirical heuristics is in accordance with the Pestaloz- 
zian tradition of placing emphasis upon sense instruction. 
Through such instruction the child is to become acquainted 
with convenient natural objects found in home and environ- 
ment, with social relations and occupations, with the con- 
nection between man and nature. The starting point of 
instruction theoretically should be the child’s own room 
at home, but, partly because of conditions alluded to above, 
and partly because it is an advantage to have a common 
point of origin for all the children of the class, this starting 
point is soon shifted to the child’s schoolroom. From the 
schoolroom as a center, the surrounding locale will be dis- 
covered— the way home, the school yard or garden, the 
building itself, etc. The method hereby developed is one 
which will be used all through the subject of home geog- 
raphy -that is, the method of personal observation and dis- 
covery. In this way through his own activity, the pupil 
in time becomes acquainted with all important parts of his 
home community. 

I. The Collection 

A very useful activity for children in home geography 
is the making of a collection of materials related to the 
environment. Such a collection has a twofold value: it 
is a means of pupil activity, and, secondly, it is a means 
of increasing teaching efficiency. The teacher of home 
geography must be sufficiently equipped with actual physi- 
cal materials, so that pupils will have concrete things from 
which to gain sense impressions. The collection should 
not only be a “specimen” collection but should be a record 
of all available home geographic and cultural resources. 
Remembering that home geography is the undifferentiated 
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subject of the first three years, we will immediately see 
how vast and many-sided a geography collection can be- 
come, for it includes all sorts of human and natural ma- 
terial. The teacher should make a systematic plan in out- 
line form whereby the collection of home geographical 
material can be classified, dividing the material into the 
two great categories of natural phenomena and human 
phenomena. Such a plan should be sufficiently flexible 
so that revision and rearrangement can take place accord- 
ing to the experiences which teachers and pupils gain 
through building up the collection. 

2. The Excursion 

But the most important method in home geography 
teaching remains the excursion. Through the excursion 
the facts of geography are learned experientially through 
self-activity and observation. It should not be confined 
to the primary grades, but should be undertaken at every 
level of geography instruction; of course, as the pupil’s 
geographical horizon enlarges, the excursion changes as to 
length, purpose and results obtained. The length of time 
that the excursion takes will depend upon the nature of 
the project, which, in turn, will be determined by the 
extent of the pupil’s knowledge. Excursions may be short 
walks, day-long hikes, or even longer trips. On the trip, 
the pupil should definitely be brought into contact with 
the outside world. 

While it has been shown that pupil activity is involved 
in viewing a landscape from a height, it is also true that 
going to the height increases the activity and enriches the 
concept. The actual excursion ties with it concepts of 
distance and time based upon actual experience and bound 
up with a remembered sense of motor activity. When the 
pupil views a scene from a height he gets an impression 
of placement in a two-dimensional plane — the scene, as it 
were, is a picture ; but when he actually moves through 
the scene, it becomes keenly three-dimensional to him. 
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a. Preparation for the excursion 

The preparation for the excursion includes consideration 
of the equipment needed, both personal equipment and 
that required by the class as a whole. A necessary division 
of labor should be agreed upon according to pupils’ free 
discussion and voluntary assumption of duties. Finally the 
preparations include a discussion of the project undertaken. 
Pupils themselves pose and answer questions such as why, 
how, how long will it take, etc. In this way they will state 
their own problem, determine the steps necessary for solu- 
tion, and call up the related knowledge which they will 
need if they are to arrive at their goal or solution. 

b. Conduct of the excursion 

During the excursion emphasis should be placed on per- 
sonal observation ; it is therefore better to restrict the range 
of the excursion than, with greater distance covered, to 
miss opportunities for pupil activities on the way. When 
the class assembles, e.g., at heights of land, the teacher 
should remain in the background, and pupil activity should 
be encouraged. A landscape may be observed in one of 
several ways : {a) find salient features, observe them, and 
fill in spaces between ; (^) start at the horizon and work 
through landscape in concentric circles; (c) divide the 
horizon into sections and piecemeal take up each section 
in turn. 

Geographical excursions also furnish abundant oppor- 
tunity for “exercises” and “practice.” Some of these are : 
direction by sun, checked by compass ; the watch as com- 
pass; measurement by means of tape; measurement by 
paces, by time it takes to walk; judging distances and 
heights, with verification ; examples of geographical terms 
illustrated. In upper grades there should be constant com- 
parison between nature and map ; sketching and map draw- 
ing are useful in grades V to VIII. In secondary grades 
pupils should achieve mastery in all kinds of map reading. 
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and map making in simple forms may be attempted, though 
accurate topical work must be reserved for the university. 

c. Discussion after the excursion 

After the excursion there should be a discussion of what 
has been achieved in order to fix the new concepts firmly. 
In what way did we accomplish our aim ? How did we 
fail? Did we omit anything? Must we make another 
excursion, or shall we send a committee? What new 
problems do our results now pose for us? In such dis- 
cussion there will be many occasions for opportunistic 
teaching. But freedom entails responsibility, and there 
must be no wandering away from the field of discussion 
into pointless digressions. 

3. Observations 

Another form of empirical heuristics is the observation 
of phenomena by the pupils. Observation, we have seen, 
may be either static or dynamic ; the former has been 
amply made use of on the geographical excursion which 
we have just discussed. But dynamic observation is also 
possible in geography teaching, especially in the mathe- 
matical or astronomical part of the field, which is taken 
up in the intermediate grades. Here the pupil can make 
a series of static observations which, in their entirety, lead 
to dynamic observation, or observations of changes in state. 

Mathematical and astronomical geography is taken up 
generally on two levels — in the IV and in the VIII grade. 
Ordinarily the teaching is almost completely verbal; the 
children are lectured to by the teacher, they study some 
charts containing lines actually meaningless to them, and 
they memorize the “facts” they have learned so that they 
can orally or by means of writing reproduce the charts. 
Yet there is probably no place in geography teaching to 
which the principles of activity pedagogy could be more 
advantageously applied ; this, in spite of the difiiculties such 
teaching would involve. 
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The crux of the matter is that mathematical and astro- 
nomical geography should be taught, not in the classroom, 
but in the school garden or yard ; not in the daytime ex- 
clusively, but also, so far as the astronomic part is con- 
cerned, at night when the moon and stars can be directly 
observed. The locale of instruction in these subjects is, 
therefore, our greatest, but not insuperable, difSculty. In- 
stead of telling fourth grade pupils some of the salient facts 
of the Copernican system — facts which they don’t under- 
stand but merely repeat parrot-fashion— let the pupils 
come to us Uke naive savages familiar with the world of 
appearance that they may later have insight and under- 
standing of the world of reality. To the child the sun 
goes round the earth, not vice versa; what he sees with 
his own eyes is tme for him. If his imagination and curi- 
osity is stimulated in the right way, he will then be ready 
to study the heavenly bodies and their movements more 
carefully. 

For this he needs instruments which should be of the 
simplest and self-constructed. In the manual training class 
he can make, with the help of his fellows, a compass, a 
sundial, a simple theodolite with plain glass instead of 
lenses. The teacher, or a pupil, might contribute a pair 
of field or opera glasses, though these are not essential ; the 
school supplies a slated globe for the synthetic part of the 
instruction later on. With these simple, self-made instru- 
ments the pupil will then make farther observations of 
the world of appearances to the end that he may later be- 
come independent in the world of reality. 

During the daytime observations are made of the sun — 
its rising and setting, appearance, effects on day and night. 
During the dark hours observations of the moon and stars ; 
number, constellations, brightness, and zodiac of the stars ; 
appearance, phases, movements of the moon and relative 
position of moon and sun. Next, return to sun and study 
the angle of ascension and declination. Lastly return to 
earth for theoretic and synthetic instruction, based upon 
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pupil’s own dynamic observation, and a unified application 
of all this material into the Copemican framework. All 
these steps require time. The reader should understand 
that several years of instruction in mathematical and astro- 
nomical geography have been telescoped into the above 
brief description of the application of activity methodology 
to these fields of geographical study. By the time all this 
has been done the pupil will have advanced from the fourth 
through the eighth grade ; in the secondary school astron- 
omy becomes less geographical and more mathematical. 
With the quantitative approach the concepts become 
clearer, but the subject itself passes out of the geographical 
field. 

In contrast to this rather difficult application of the tech- 
nique of static and dynamic observation to the teaching of 
geography, we might mention a much easier application 
of the same methodological technique to the study of 
meteorological conditions. Such observations are peda- 
gogically most valuable because of the high degree of pupil 
activity they involve, the great mass of useful informa- 
tion they give the pupil, and the fact that they can be 
carried on in all the grades including the youngest, of 
course with appropriate degrees of thoroughness and accu- 
racy. Meteorological observations are data gathered for 
statistical purposes, hence they spread over long periods 
of time. This will involve the danger, pedagogically, of 
flagging interest, but this danger can be avoided by rotat- 
ing duties. It is suggested that the actual terms used by 
meteorologists be introduced early, partly to tie up more 
closely with the outside world, partly to make meteoro- 
logical publications intelligible to pupU as soon as possible. 

4. ExperimeTttation 

Closely related to the method of observation is the ex- 
periment. Here the important thing to remember is that 
the experiment should be pupil conducted, should be truly 
experiential. To the objection that the teacher’s demon- 
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stxation is neater and wUI come out right, we can answer 
that, even when the pupil experiment goes wrong, there 
has been a great pedagogical gain in showing up flaws in 
the procedure. The pupil conducted experiment gives a 
livelier sense of the immutability of natural law than teacher 
demonstrations. 

5. Visual and Other Sense Aids 

It is only in home geography that direct observation 
is possible, for as soon as we pass into wider fields, not 
physically present to the child, we need various kinds of 
material, appealing to the senses, through which the new 
concepts are to be formed. Such material may be 
arranged according to the degree of difficulty the child 
experiences in using it in other words, in the degree of 
abstraction and interpretation it entails. In order of de- 
gree of abstraction, it may be classified thus: models, 
reliefs, stereopticon pictures, motion pictures, flat 
pictures. But there is the danger in using any of this 
material that the child lapses into a state of mere recep- 
tivity, instead of being active and mentally engaged in in- 
terpreting the present abstraction into concrete reality. 
When the child looks at a picture we must make sure, 
in other words, that he doesn’t “see” the picture but the 
reality which the picture portrays. The passive child does 
the former ; the active child the latter. The child can be 
gradually led to this interpretive activity if he has a fund 
of geographical concepts, gained through the study of home 
geography, which is available for apperceptive use when 
he has presented to his senses the objectification of some- 
thing that he has not seen in “real life.” 

a. The model 

The model is the three-dimensional representation of a 
single object— e.g., a mountain— in which abstraction and 
interpretation are reduced to a minimum. The model can, 
and preferably should, be made by the pupil. 
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b. The relie j 

This is simply the model on a large scale, a model of an 
entire geographical district. The more complex difficulties 
of abstraction and interpretation can be to some extent 
offset by using a large enough scale — for instance, 1:7500. 
The &st relief presented to the pupil should be that of a 
district with which he is familiar through his study of home 
geography. This the pupil should be enabled to study 
both as a whole, and also in parts. Such rehef maps have 
the advantage of affording bird’s-eye views of territory, 
such as we never get in life, which are pedagogicaUy valu- 
able as intermediate between the level view (of life) and 
the perpendicular view (of the map). The pupil should 
be encouraged to make excursions through the relief, lit- 
erally if the relief is large enough for him to walk through, 
or mentally by traciug out the course of an excursion he 
actually took if the relief map is small. Further pupil 
activity is secured when the pupil reproduces a part of 
the relief on the sand table or in plasticine. 

c. The stereoscopic picture 

The interpretive faculty must concern itself mostly with 
material and size. This is so because the stereoscopic pic- 
ture is three-dimensional. But it has the disadvantage of 
being available for only one child at a time, a disadvantage 
which has been eliminated by a modification of the stereo- 
scopic picture thrown on the screen and viewed by the 
whole class simultaneously through two-color spectacles. 
However, this device has not won popular acceptance and 
is not available except in very few schools. 

d. The motion picture 

This has the advantage of presenting, not single instants 
of reality, but successive states and thus recording motion. 
It gives a sense of life and of movement, and makes the 
beholder a part of the life process depicted. It is of great 
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importance to geography teaching, therefore, but should 
always be so used that the child is stimulated to active ob- 
servation instead of mere passive receptivity. 

e. The flat picture 

Because of their ease in handling, cheapness, and univer- 
sal availability, pictures are a very important aid in geogra- 
phy teaching. The picture, however, requires the greatest 
amount of interpretive activity on the part of the pupil 
because it relies on the technique of perspective to give a 
sense of the third dimension. Children fod the interpre- 
tation of perspective extremely difficult, and we must do 
what we can to help them. It may help the child in his 
study of the picture to look at it with one eye shut, for 
ocular parallax, in viewing a two-dimensional picture, acts 
as a deterrent to mental interpretation, the exact opposite 
of its function in viewing the three-dimensional world. 
In the analysis of geographical pictures, the teacher must 
start as leader and suggester, but in the interest of pupil 
activity, he should withdraw as rapidly as possible from 
the leading role. Through this type of exercise the child 
can be brought to the point where he can look at a pic- 
ture and point out the objects portrayed thereon on a 
small special sketch map of the same region which he has 
made himself. 

A special type of picture which is now very common in 
railroad offices and travel bureaus is the map-in-perspec- 
tive. This may well be used as an intermediate step be- 
tween the picture and the map. The pupil might begin 
at the foreground and engage in an imaginary journey into 
the heart of the prospective map, much as he did in the 
case of the relief. 


6. The Map 

The most important of all geographical materials for in- 
struction is the map. Indeed the didactic value of any of 
the devices we have been studying can be expressed in 
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terms of how well it serves to make the map intelligible to 
the pupil. Yet even cultured people, accustomed to travel, 
are often unable really to understand a map, though they 
may have devoted years to map study in the schools. 

a. What is a rmp? 

A map is a horizontal projection of a portion of the 
earth’s surface on which many kinds of geographical in- 
formation are recorded. Pedagogically it is an instrument 
for giving sense impressions, for “reading the map” results 
in the formation of concepts in the mind. Reading the 
map entails an abstracting process, whereby we bring our 
stock of concepts, formed as a result of viewing natural 
objects, to bear upon the map, and, through interpretation, 
gain new concepts from the map. To understand the 
symbols employed in map making is not the end ; the pur- 
pose is to interpret these symbols into concepts of reahty. 
Map reading is extremely difficult to teach and has been 
much neglected ; this subject is therefore in as great a need 
for assistance through the application of the activity prin- 
ciple as any in the curriculum. 

b. Removing preliminary difficulties 

The preliminary difficulties are occasioned by the fact 
that the map is a projection — a form of mathematical rep- 
resentation of reality which it is difficult for the pupil to 
understand. The follovdng five steps may help him. 

(i) Restudy a relief with which the pupil is familiar. 

(ii) Compare it with perspective map. 

(iii) Bring out the idea that the perspective map is repre- 
sentative of something seen at great height. 

(iv) Show disadvantage of perspective in that large objects 
at edges are foreshortened into small size. 

(v) Return to sand table and have pupils reproduce part 
of relief map. This brings out idea of “bird’s-eye 
view” of infinite height— or projection. 
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We are now ready to approach the map itself in a sys- 
tematic way. In doing so we will show how the principle 
of self-activity may be applied to the problem of “map 
reading” or getting concepts of reality from the study of 
maps. The order in which these concepts are developed 
need not everywhere be the same, but all of them must 
be taken up at some time or other, if the pupil is to be 
taught how to read maps. 

c. Establishing concepts from maps 
i. Length and breadth 

The first concept which the pupil must grasp is that of 
length, but he can form this concept only by experiencmg 
the length of things for himself. He therefore must meas- 
ure distances— on the blackboard, on the floor and else- 
where. He must estimate and verify until his estimates 
are reasonably accurate. He must establish the concept of 
length by appealing to several senses ; for instance the con- 
cept of one mile can be established by measming in feet or 
yards,— by measuring in steps, by measuring in time it takes 
to go a mile when he is strolling and when he is marching. 
His approximations and estimates may be applied to almost 
every measurable thing in his environment — the city block, 
the length of the school yard, the length of his garden, etc. 
Discussion of these activities and their results leads to fur- 
ther discussion of the standards of length, how they origi- 
nated, how appropriate they are. In the meantime the 
idea of representing this length in smaller units is intro- 
duced, and that leads to map making, to the transition from 
home geography to wider fields. Pupil measurement of 
length culminates in measuring an irregular length such as 
the distance between two points on a winding river or 
creek. 

Since breadth is only a relative term, being the lesser of 
two associated lengths, the formation of this concept fol- 
lows the pattern of activities outlined above. Breadth is 
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really the same concept as length with this slight addition, 
that breadth always involves a relationship to a greater dis- 
tance. The relationship between length and breadth is pro- 
paedutic to the formulation of the remaining concepts. 

ii. Area 

Area has two aspects, size and shape. The concept of 
area, which requires knowledge of square measure, is 
formed, like those of length and breadth, by actual meas- 
urement, estimation, and verification. The measurement 
first concerns itself with small areas, such as table tops; 
from these, the pupil advances to larger areas until he again 
discovers the need of representing large areas in small space, 
or in other words, he rediscovers the need for maps. Using 
the map he gets direct sense impressions of comparative 
sizes and shapes ; e.g., Sicily is a triangle, Italy a boot, one 
country is so many times larger than another. The accu- 
racy of estimates should arise as the concept of size is more 
clearly fixed. We may suggest, as verification of size, the 
counting of squares in a superimposed transparent sheet of 
cross section paper. This is not only more satisfactory 
than looking it up in the index, thereby getting only a single 
impression, whereas counting squares involves considerable 
activity and a larger period of sustained attention, but this 
method is also more accurate than one would expect, be- 
cause the irregularities of shape tend to cancel themselves 
out, so that where a portion of a square is missing in one 
part of the figure, it is compensated for by an overlapping 
portion elsewhere. 

Other methods of reinforcing concept of area would be : 
to correlate area with simple geometry, to construct linear 
and other graphs, etc. All such exercises strengthen the 
memory for geographic data. 

iii. Altitude 

With this concept we pass into the three-dimensional 
world. After its importance has been sufiiciently clarified 
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by developing relationship between altitude and climate, 
occupations, flora and fauna, the pupil is led to see that 
altitude is perpendicular length (distance). In prepara- 
tion, pupils may draw from nature imaginary lines con- 
necting points of equal altitudes, and then go to the chart 
to see how profile lines are drawn. The reverse activity 
is also useful — seeing the profile line in the chart, later 
verifying related altitudes by looking at them in nature. 
After distances above sea level are thus fused into the con- 
cept of altitude, distances below sea level marked on charts 
will become easily intelligible to the pupil. 

iv. The plastic world 

The union of the concepts of length, breadth and dti- 
tude gives rise to the concept of the plastic world. This is 
the point where instruction m typical geographic forms— 
mountain, valley, stream, plateau, etc.- would come natu- 
rally through the interest of the pupil. However, the ac- 
tivities connected with the formation of these concepts 
are not associated with maps, but rather with direct ob- 
servation of nature. Of course local conditions will de- 
termine what natural geographic forms can be studied 
directly through pupil observation, and we always have the 
model and the sand table to fall back upon. Models and 
constructions in sand have the added advantage of being 
easily modified to illustrate several related types of geo- 
graphical formation. 

V. Contours 

Teaching the meaning of the contour can be made an 
interesting exercise in pupil activity. The pupil may con- 
struct an easy model — say, a well-known mountain, and 
can then slice this model horizontally; the slices may be 
colored differently, and the outline of each slice traced on 
paper. By cutting out the resulting shapes, and superim- 
posing them upon one another a contour map of the model 
is developed. Thus through his own activity the pupil 
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not only learns to read a contour map, but actually makes 
one. The opposite activity of making the model from 
the contour follows. 

vi. Position and direction 

The geographical purpose of the concept of position is 
that it is necessary in remembering where places are ; the 
related concept of direction is used in fixing the path of 
trade from one place to another. The direction concept 
is taught by reference to nature by observing the stars and 
the sun, whereby the cardinal points of the compass are 
established. As soon as these have been established, the 
pupil will be able to state the direction from one place to 
another. 

The outcome of such activity is related to the map in 
that position and direction, as concepts, lead to the ideas 
of latitude and longitude on the map. The pupil may 
make little globes of plasticine and trace lines of latitude 
and longitude upon it. The necessity for transferring lo- 
cations of places in the globe to flat surfaces— the map — 
can be made a little easier by using a glass hemisphere and 
a large piece of flexible linoleum ; marks made in the globe 
will be reproduced by pressure in the linoleum. This type 
of instruction, of course, would come only in upper grades, 
and the theoretical discussion of projection not until the 
secondary school level is reached. 

vii. Secondary concepts 

Under this heading can be grouped those special sym- 
bols which have been universally adopted by the map maker 
to mark the location of cultural geographical phenomena. 
The commonest are the symbols for a railroad, a canal, the 
pickaxe to mark the site of a mine, the crossed sabres indi- 
cating a battlefield, etc. Such symbols are easily learned ; 
in fact, most children understand them without instruc- 
tion. Consequently the meaning of these symbols can 
safely be left to incidental learning. 
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d. Retaining ability to read maps 

Having established these concepts, having learned to read 
a map, the pupil is still not finished with his task. Map 
reading is something that requires constant practice, which 
should, wherever possible, be in the form of problem solv- 
ing. With the map before him, the pupil should solve 
problems such as : Can one see this point from that ? How 

would you go to ? He should pass from maps of 

large scale to maps of smaller scale, and see that as the 
amount of generalization increases specific details have nec- 
essarily been omitted. There must be a constant tie-up 
between map reading and number, if pupil skill is to be 
maintained. How much, how large, how far, how high — 
such questions when applied to geographical data are both 
geography and mathematics. 

7. The Place of ^^Telling” in Geography Teaching 

F inall y, although the activity method alwap emphasizes 
the activity of the pupil, there is an irreducible minimum 
of instruction which must be given by the teacher. The 
pupil can do most for himself, but not all. At this point 
the teacher must intervene, and, if he has both knowledge 
and enthusiasm for his subject, the result will be a lifelong 
interest in geography. The pupil is, during such periods 
of elaboration or explanation, more receptive than he is at 
any other time in geography study. Yet he is not entirely 
passive, for his participation through imagination in the 
explanations of the teacher is a mental activity which easily 
becomes the motivation for greater self-activity. 

C. SUMMARY 

The special problem of this chapter has been to describe 
the method through which the activity school seeks to 
stimulate pupils toward formation of correct concepts. 
In doing so we found that we had to choose a single sub- 
ject in which to illustrate the method, and, for the reasons 
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given, we selected geography as the most suitable subject 
available. We then analyzed the psychologic basis for 
empirical heuristics. Lastly we came to the important 
conclusion that the selection of subject matter is an integral 
function of method. 

Having disposed of these preliminary matters we found 
that (in geography teaching according to activity peda- 
gogy) empirical heuristics takes seven characteristic forms, 
each of which we examined briefly. These techniques, 
designed to aid the child in seeking and finding for him- 
self correct concepts for later use, are : the collection, the 
excursion, observation, experimentation, visual and other 
sense aids, the study of the map, and finally direct telling 
by the teacher. In all of these techniques the underlying 
principle of all activity pedagogy— namely, pupil self- 
activity — is stressed. 



CHAPTER VII 
LOGICAL HEURISTICS 

We have described logical heuristics as that part of the 
methodology of the activity school which stimulates the 
pupil in the field of assimilation. But since assimilation is 
entirely a mental process, a process in which all the activity 
of the pupil takes place within himself, we must realize 
anew the wisdom of including purely mental activity as 
one of the forms of pupil self-activity which the activity 
school encourages and stimulates. Logical heuristics will 
be seen to be the very core of activity pedagogy on the 
formal side. The only part the teacher plays in assimila- 
tion is that of the Socratic midwife; the pupil alone can 
perform the process of mental digestion, as the mother 
alone can bear her child. The teacher’s sole function is 
didactic. When the child is engaged in either impression 
or expression, the teacher frequently is part of the social 
group ; in the middle stage of the educational process the 
teacher can only watch by the bedside for the birth of 
thought. 


A. PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL ASSIMILATION 

The assimilative process cannot be completely and logi- 
cally separated from what goes before nor from what 
comes after— respectively the formation of the concept and 
the activity of the interest-will, usually in the form of an 
objectification. The assimilative process is a link between 
the activity which makes the outer world have meaning 
for the inner, and the resultant activity through which the 
inner world expresses itself in the outer. As assimilation 
takes place in the mind, its outstanding characteristic is 
thought. Through thought, knowledge becomes wisdom ; 
through thought, expression is regulated. 

IdO 
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I. Judgment the Central Fact of Thought 

Assimilation, being a thought process, is governed by the 
rules of psychology. But while the term “thought” has 
been variously used to designate any mental phenomenon, 
for our purpose it is necessary to limit it strictly to the 
second category of mental activity, which is judgment. 
That does not mean that we endeavor to break the connec- 
tion fore and aft by which judgment is linked to ideation 
on the one hand and to expression on the other. It merely 
means that for didactic purposes, we focus our attention 
upon the link, rather than upon the chain. For in the final 
analysis, our interest as pedagogues is in furthering the 
formation of independent judgments by the pupils. 

a. What is judgment? 

Following the logical system of Brentano^ we may de- 
fine judgment as the mental activity of afiirming or denying 
the truth of an idea present in the consciousness. Older 
psychologists have held that judgment implies a compari- 
son between two concepts. Judgment may, of course 
affirm or deny relationships in which case there are two con- 
cepts in the consciousness which are compared, as the older 
psychologists say. But judgments may also affirm or deny 
being or non-being, in which case there is no comparative 
process; e.g., God is. 

b. Fupils’ judgments 

For the pedagogue, only independent judgments— that 
is, those which the pupil makes for himself as a result of 
his own mental activity — are of value. Such judgments 
are based on evidence present in the pupE’s consciousness, 
and not upon motivation. In saying that such judgments 
are valuable pedagogically, we do not afiirm that the pu- 
pil’s judgment is objectively correct, that he has marshalled 
the correct evidence in his mind, or that he has exhausted 
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the evidence that could be obtained. Nor do we mean to 
imply that judgments are without motivation — indeed mo- 
tive is always present in every judgment, as we shall pres- 
ently see. What makes the independent judgments of 
pupils, be they right or wrong, valuable pedagogicaUy, is 
that they strengthen through practice the pupils’ ability in 
the mental field. 

c. Motivation of judgments 

Logically it is important to distinguish between evidence 
and motivation, though judgments, properly based on evi- 
dence, are also motivated. For instance, in the formation 
of judgments in the teaching of geography, the geographi- 
cal judgment may be motivated by previously acquired 
geographical concepts. W^e may speak of motivation of a 
judgment when the judgment is influenced by another 
mental phenomenon and we are aware of this relationship. 
The motivation may belong to any one of the basic cate- 
gories of mental phenomena— it may be ideation, judg- 
ment or interest-will ; but a judgment can be valid only if 
the motivation is of the first or second categories and not 
of the third.^ A judgment motivated by interest-will is 
not valid ; we say in ordinary speech “it is not based upon 
evidence,” or “it is wishful thinking.” Unmotivated judg- 
ments should be guarded against as these are, in effect, like 
“habitual judgments”— mere blind acceptance of percepts. 

d. Judgments leading to concepts 

In the last chapter we noted that in order for the percept 
to be transformed into the concept it is necessary to call 
up the appropriate apperceptive mass, to interpret the per- 
cept in light of this apperceptive material, and thus arrive 
at a concept. This interpretation is an act of judgment; 
indeed, even the selection of what is appropriate for ap- 
perception involves judgment. At that time we were con- 
cerned with the concept and focused our attention thereon. 
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But now our interest turns to the activity of the judgment, 
and we note that a concept may be the outcome of a 
judgment. 

The concept, therefore, as an outcome of judgment, be- 
comes important for us. Such outcomes may be either 
particular concepts — e.g., Mount Washington — or general 
concepts —e.g., mountain ; in either case they are abstracts 
of attributes perceived during a whole series of sense im- 
pressions. When both kinds of concepts have been formed 
— e.g.. Mount Washington, Mount McKinley, Mount Rob- 
son as well as general concepts of “mountain”— this situa- 
tion gives rise to a consciousness of likeness and unlikeness ; 
these two in turn develop a consciousness of similarity, 
which may be expressed as likeness of structure or circum- 
stance coupled with unhkeness of detail. The concept of 
similarity is of great importance in geography teaching, 
where it usually takes the form of analogy. We don’t 
often have an opportunity for logical definition and logical 
division in our geography teaching because the pupil’s con- 
cepts are too meagre. Instead of true classification we 
must content ourselves with incomplete classification, which 
boils down to counting specific instances ; instead of true 
definitions, we make use of synonyms or descriptions. 
From the standpoint of the principle of self-activity, how- 
ever, this situation is not unwelcome, for as the process 
becomes easier to the pupil, the amount of pupil self-ac- 
tivity grows. 

e. Judgments leading to other judgments, or conclusions 

WTien the process of judgment is motivated by another 
judgment, a comparison takes place and the resulting judg- 
ment is a conclusion. From the relationship of the truth 
or untruth of conclusions there arises the notion of the 
probable (analogous in origin to the concept of the similar, 
which, we saw, arose out of the relationship between the 
like and the unlike). Conclusions may be either afSrma- 
tively or negatively: 
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A. inevitable, in which case they are based upon syllogisms. 
Such conclusions are either complete inductions or cer- 
tain forms of incomplete inductions. 

B. probable, in which case they are based on certain types 
of incomplete inductions or on analogies. 

In this classification of conclusions we find, as practical 
pedagogues, that a similar situation confronts us to that 
which we faced in our examination of concepts as the end 
product of judgment. Just as we found that true, or logi- 
cal, definition and division have merely academic interest 
for us because we can hardly ever use them in geography 
teaching, so here, too, we find that inevitable conclusions are 
practically never within the scope of the immature chdd, but 
that our geographical reasoning (judgment formation) is 
almost wholly concerned with probable conclusions. 

To understand the application of the inductive process 
which is used in the establishment of probable conclusions, 
we may, with profit, recall the sixth of Laplace’s laws of 
probability. “The probability that any one of several 
possible causes was the actual cause of a given result in- 
creases with the probability that that cause will produce 
the result again.” This is the law of probability which 
underlies our reasoning from cause to effect, (and vice 
versa,) and which explains why we ascribe regularly re- 
curring results to a particular cause and like results to the 
same cause. Now, if this law is valid as to causes and 
effects, it must also be valid as to principles and instances. 
This makes it applicable to the inductive process, and is the 
justification for drawing an inference from an induction 
which is not complete. For the teacher, the law of prob- 
ability is useful because it justifies the use of inductive 
teaching, at the same time that it warns us of the danger 
of unverified conclusions. 

B. THE TECHNIQUE OF LOGICAL HEURISTICS 

In the process of assimilation activity pedagogy seeks to 
give the pupil opportunity and power for forming inde- 
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pendent judgments, whether these take the form of con- 
cepts or conclusions. In the last chapter, in considering 
empirical heuristics, we found it necessary to establish the 
point that subject matter is a function of method. This 
fact is of even greater importance in logical heuristics, 
which require that we consider the What of instruction 
as well as the How. By the former we mean the material 
to be presented ; by the latter the way this material is to 
be learned. Logical heuristics, therefore, is related to the 
curriculum, the course of study, the method, and the con- 
duct of the recitation. These we will take up seriatim. 

I. As to Curriculum 

a. Tendency to overload the curriculum 

The chief difSculty which faces the pupil and prevents 
him from achieving independence in judgment is the enor- 
mous amount of subject matter which he is expected to 
master. Moreover, this “didactic materialism” arises not 
alone from overloading the curriculum, but to an equal ex- 
tent from the teachers’ pride in their special subjects. Each 
special teacher thinks his own subject the most important ; 
each interprets the curriculum, which, after all, only out- 
lines the field to be covered, so as to include almost every- 
thing. To make matters worse, textbooks are chosen 
because of their “completeness” ; the text is then slavishly 
followed and the pupil is expected to remember everything 
the book contains. The result of these conditions is the 
inevitable reaction by extremists in the other direction. 
So Kerschensteiner advocated cutting down the curriculum 
to the minima which all children can be expected to master, 
and the Leipziger Lehrer Verein would abolish the cur- 
riculum altogether. 

b. Suggestions -for remedying this situation 

To combat the unhealthy specialization which gives rise 
to didactic materialism, or emphasis on subject matter, we 
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ought to apply the activity method to all important parts 
of the curriculum. This method would return the text- 
book to its proper place in the educational setup. On the 
other hand, teachers should not go to extremes in their 
enthusiasm and substitute a didactic formalism, or over- 
emphasis on methods, for the didactic materialism they are 
anxious to overcome. We are therefore opposed to the 
abolition of the curriculum, for we realize that the divi- 
sion of human knowledge into fields delimited from one 
another is not artificial but arises naturally out of its 
complexity. Hence, instead of accepting the suggestion 
of the Leipziger Lehrer Verein to defer curricular organi- 
zation of subject matter until the thirteenth year, we pro- 
pose an undifferentiated subject for the first three years 
with gradual differentiation into separate curricular fields 
beginning in the fourth year. For instance, the undiffer- 
entiated subject of child-life® should be the subject mat- 
ter for the first three years. During the second and 
third years certain instructional nodes will have formed, 
and the materials of instruction will be found to group 
themselves about nature as one node and human life as the 
other. By the time the pupE enters the fourth year, the 
body of subject matter should pretty well have arranged 
itself into the traditional curricular subjects. Hence, in the 
fourth to the eighth grades it becomes an educational prob- 
lem in didactics, to be solved according to the principle of 
environmental differentiation, to weld the great complexity 
of the curricular subjects into a unity for the child, at the 
same time retaining separation and distinction between sub- 
ject and subject. Depending upon local conditions and lo- 
cal choice, this might sometimes be done by setting up 
correlations between curricular subjects ; other places might 
prefer the technique of the “concentration” or “core” sub- 
ject. If the core subject technique is selected, geography 
would be an excellent choice. 
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c. The problem of opportunistic teaching 

Closely related to the problem of the curriculum is that 
of opportunistic teaching. A psychological concentration 
of subject matter would require opportunistic teaching in 
its best sense. But so long as we have definite goals in 
education, so long as we have any kind of curricular organi- 
zation, so long as we must operate our educational system 
on the basis of mass instruction, we cannot rely upon op- 
portunistic teaching as the normal means of instruction. 
Let us avoid the fanatical ; there is a place for opportunis- 
tic teaching under special circumstances, but we should 
object to flabby, unregulated opportunistic teaching as the 
chief method. The curriculum should be broadly enough 
conceived not to suppress individuality, but, under modem 
conditions, a curriculum is essential. 

2. As to the Course of Study 

The curriculum concerns itself with the body of subject 
matter ; the course of study attacks the problem of dividing 
and arranging the subject matter of the curriculum accord- 
ing to pedagogic laws so as to derive the highest educa- 
tional value from the subject. The process is an analytic 
consideration of the curricular subject, and the result is an 
analysis of the subject into parts which correspond to the 
teacher’s “lesson-wholes.” 

a. The lesson-whole 

In any subject, the lesson-whole is determined by the 
analysis of the subject-whole into its component parts. We 
can show how this is done in all subjects by citing the 
subject of geography. The problem always resolves itself 
into two steps ; first, to divide the curricular material, and, 
secondly, to arrange these divisions according to psycho- 
logic laws. 

In the case of geography we must consider the whole 
field and decide how best it may be divided. The subject 
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being chorological, we find in the space-position concept 
not only the principle of division, but also the principle 
by which we arrange the divisions when they have been 
made. Thus we arrive at the notion of the “natural re- 
gion,” a definite and limited portion of the earth’s surface 
with characteristics of topography, climate, flora, fauna, 
inhabitants, occupation, ethnography, culture, political 
history, religion. Each region that the child takes up is 
successively larger and remoter from the home region with 
which the series of lesson-wholes starts. Thus, if our 
school is located in a center of population such as New 
York City, our starting point m home geography would 
be the school district. Successively larger units would 
follow : the neighborhood, the borough, the city, the met- 
ropolitan area, the state. We could then go on to remoter 
regions, e.g., the New England states, the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Generally it seems best, after the initial study of 
the immediate home environment, to begin with larger 
nnim having more generalized differences and then go on 
to smaller units with more highly particularized differences. 
The further afield we go, the larger become the natural 
divisions, the more generahzed must our knowledge be, 
and the more restricted to salient points must be our teach- 
ing. In grades VII and VIII, for instance, the pupil is 
expected to deal with such vast natural regions as the Rus- 
sian steppes or the Cordilleran highlands. 

By makin g the natural division the unit in the course of 
study in geography, we enable the pupil to master the nec- 
essary geographical material through self-activity. His 
attention is directed to particular, delimited, unified terri- 
tory. In imagination he explores it with help of his map 
as he explored the home territory in his physical person. 
The concepts formed in home geography find apphcation 
in his study of the natural division, he pauses over the thing 
that interests him most, he expresses himself in drawings 
or diagrams. As his experiences in home geography have 
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given him concepts by which he is enabled to interpret the 
new ideas coming to him in the study of the natural region, 
he will retain ideas which in turn will enable him to take 
up new natural regions later on. If the pupil has been 
thoroughly grounded in home geography, his thoroughness 
will stay with him on his excursions into foreign fields. 
If educators wish to make independent thought processes 
possible for the pupil, this division of geography into natu- 
ral regions is fundamental in the course of study. But it 
must be remembered not to make the number of divisions 
studied too great; better a dialler number thoroughly 
studied than the whole world superficially skimmed. 

A word further about the arrangement of units of study. 
In the case of geography we saw that the chorologic prin- 
ciple served the purposes of both a principle of division 
and a principle of arrangement. But we can just as easily 
divide other curricular subjects if we bear in mind the 
principle of genetic arrangement ; that is a division of the 
subject whole and an arrangement of its parts which will be 
in accordance with the principle of natural growth and 
development. We may regard geography as genetically 
developing out of the study of the home into the study of 
foreign parts. Through a genetic arrangement of ma- 
terials we are enabled to stimulate the pupil’s observation, 
activity and mental processes ; heuristics require a develop- 
mental approach to new matter. 

b. The inductive method 

In our examination of the psychological basis for logical 
heuristics we noted that when judgments lead to other 
judgments the logical process of induction is being utilized. 
Induction, in other words, is a technique of logical heuris- 
tics and, as such, naturally finds a place in geography 
teaching. It usually consists of grouping together observed 
phenomena which have a common causal relationship, and 
then, by means of a synthesizing process, showing what 
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this causal relationship is. This procedure is admirably 
suited to the activity program in that it constantly involves 
pupil search and discovery of data. 

Induction is used by the child long before he comes to 
school, for it is not necessary to understand a psychological 
process in order to use it. For instance, the child sees a 
mountain; his perception consists of “big height” and 
“hard to climb.” But he sees and climbs other mountains, 
and, through his experience — through induction — he learns 
that “mountain” does not mean only one mountain, but any 
great height, that is hard to climb, and that has whatever 
other characteristics his perceptions have enabled him to 
form into a concept. Such concepts have extension and 
intention ; it is the business of geography teachers to en- 
rich, broaden and clarify concepts so that they will be 
adequate connotatively and denotatively. When the con- 
cept has been perfected it will be capable of logical defini- 
tion ; but the process of perfecting concepts is a long one, 
and logically definable concepts can hardly be expected of 
children before the seventh or eighth grades. In lower 
grades we must content ourselves with “psychological con- 
cepts”— concepts which are understood in extension rather 
than in intention by the children. But both types of con- 
cepts imply the use of the inductive process. If the pupil 
is expected to develop his own concepts and definitions, 
not merely to accept passively those imposed upon hkn, 
the inductive process is a necessity of heuristic teaching. 

3. Special Method in Geography — Comparison 

In order to be able to recognize the fact that things be- 
long together under one geographic concept, we need the 
technique of comparison. This is the process whereby, 
after investigation, we judge two things to be exactly alike, 
similar or unhke. Educators advocating activity pedagogy 
welcome the technique of comparison because it leads so 
clearly to heuristic teaching. By emphasizing relationships 
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the pupil is enabled to recognize cause, and to expect the 
result to follow a given cause. In short, he independently 
arrives at many geographic concepts. 

a. Extensive comparison 

When external similarities or dissimilarities are brought 
into the field of consciousness we have extensive compari- 
son. For instance, when the pupil compares a well-known 
geographical feature — say a mountain with which he is 
experientially familiar through his activities in the field of 
home geography— with a less known feature of the same 
kind, this process, called extensive comparison, not only 
clarifies the new concept, but also serves to strengthen and 
bring into sharper focus the old and better known concept. 
Again, in the project, “Birmingham is the Pittsburgh of 
the South,” the pupil compares the relatively well known 
and close at hand, with the lesser known and remoter ; the 
result is a clarification of his ideas not only concerning the 
remote (Birmingham) but also concerning the more famil- 
iar (Pittsburgh) 

The process of comparison is to focus the attention on 
significant features and to subordinate the insignificant, and 
so to lead to the estabhshment of types. But this is only 
another way of describing the systematization of knowl- 
edge. Systematized knowledge is science, and we are 
therefore not surprised that the sciences lend themselves 
to the comparative method for systematizing knowledge 
even more fully than geography. Such systematization is 
desirable in itself and a legitimate sub-aim in teaching any 
of the subjects of the curriculum. It is the joy of the 
bright student, whose interests and needs are so often sac- 
rificed to those of the dull. Through such systematization 
of knowledge the bright student escapes the tyranny of 
detail by generalization, by clarifying concepts, by regen- 
eralizmg according to new principles of differentiation. 
Systematization, however, is always difficult. It requires 
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a mass of information before it can take place; hence it 
can rarely be expected of children under twelve or thir- 
teen. 

b. Imensive comparison 

Intensive comparison differs from extensive comparison 
in that it summarizes into a concept the characteristics 
which have been recognized as common in extensive com- 
parison. It is the abstracting process of comparison, and 
results in a connotative concept. It is the preparatory step 
in induction and, in geography, results in “geographic 
laws.” However, the quotation marks will be noted ; such 
laws do not have the effect they would have in an exact 
science, which geography never can be so long as it deals 
not only with natural but also with human factors. 

c. The causal relationship in comparison 

Since we are concerned, from early life on, with the 
Why as well as the What, the factor of causation will enter 
very early into our thinking. Without recapitulating the 
bases ® for our belief in the existence of causal relationships, 
we may note our debt to John Stuart Mill who gave us 
three methods of applying the Laplacian laws of probability 
to the inductive method: the method of agreement, the 
method of difference, the method of agreements and dif- 
ferences. 

To retain the scientific character of geography it is neces- 
sary that this causal relationship be stressed in the com- 
parative method, and experience has shown that this can 
best be done by organizing geographical material according 
to the genetic principle. That is the justification for the 
schematization usually found in geography teaching — 
Location, Size, Surface, Climate, Drainage, etc., with which 
we are all familiar. The important thing is to apply the 
scheme in its entirety to each of the natural divisions or 
regions as we take these up successively. For causahty is 
brought out less by comparing two natural divisions as to 
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any single item in the scheme, e,g., climate, than by show- 
ing causal relationships within the scheme itself when the 
scheme, as a whole, is applied to a natural division. For 
instance, the pupil might consider the fruitfulness of the 
great valley in California. This depends upon (is caused 
by) soil and climate and sufficient rainfall, which in turn 
depend upon mountains and woods. The fruitfulness 
(cause) results in certain flora and fauna (effect) and is 
affected by the geological, hydrographical and climatologi- 
cal circumstances. From these again arise the occupations 
of the people, their cultural level, etc. Thus the pupil 
travels back and forth along his scheme for classifying geo- 
graphical material, always conscious of the interdependence 
of the parts through causal relationship. So through his 
study of causal relations, he will inductively arrive at the 
geographic “law,” that similar circumstances will usually 
produce similar results. 

d. Applicability of causal-comparative method 

This causal-comparative method makes great demands 
upon the teacher especially in the lower grades where the 
stock of geographical facts and concepts is small. But it 
is important that the child arrive at his own conclusions 
regarding causal relationships, and we cannot too severely 
condemn the use of textbooks which make geography 
purely a memoriter subject in the very grades where memo- 
riter instruction does the greatest harm. We can use the 
comparative-causal method of teaching geographical ma- 
terial even in the first three years, where geography as a 
subject does not exist, by confining it to simple compari- 
sons and conclusions based upon familiar material from the 
home field. In the middle grades the activities of observa- 
tion and experimentation help us in stimulating pupils to 
formation of concepts and judgments in which causal rela- 
tions are factors. Through the causal-comparative method 
we not only safeguard the interests of geography as a sub- 
ject, but, more important, we satisfy the desire of the pupil 
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for activity, his drive towards personal acquisition of 
knowledge. 

e. The place of drill 

It has been the reproach of the traditional schools that 
altogether too much emphasis has been placed upon memo- 
riter work. This justified complaint is a temptation to go 
to the other extreme and to cause us, in our zeal to build 
up the understanding, to neglect the memory. But if we 
expect children to function independently in the formation 
of judgments, we must see to it that they have a sufficient 
fund of facts available for their apperceptive activities. A 
logical heuristic method is impossible unless the pupil has 
in his mind sufficient material for use in the comparison of 
apperception. The activity school should not try to elimi- 
nate drill entirely ; there is a place for mechanical memory. 

What we can do, in the first place, is to reduce the “non- 
understood data” (memorized facts) to a minimum. This 
is possible by tying such facts and figures, by means of 
associational bonds established through pupil self-activity, 
to the work of the understanding, in order that the under- 
stood will be largely the carrier for the non-understood 
(merely memorized). We can also make the work of 
drilling the irreducible minimum of facts and figures as 
pleasant as possible, and hence as efficient as possible, by 
utilizing the pupil’s self-activity in those ways in which the 
individual pupil functions most effectively. That means 
that drill work must be individualized — that the eye-, ear-, 
and motor-minded pupils drill differently according to 
their individual predilections. When we underline an im- 
portant word, we are drilling the visual type but we are 
not helping the auditory or motor-minded pupil very 
much. Let us therefore vary the type of drill ; read aloud, 
read silently, use rhythm in bodily movements or in voice 
stress, use written drill, drill by means of expressional activ- 
ity, etc. As time goes on, the pupil in middle and upper 
grades will have found out for himself, under this regimen. 
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what type of mind he possesses and what type of drill is 
pleasantest and most effective for himself. He will there- 
fore develop his own memoriter system and thereby be- 
come independent of help from the teacher. 

4 . The Recitation 

The communication which passes between the teacher 
and the pupil in the classroom is called the recitation. The 
particular form of recitation that is popularly supposed to 
stimulate the pupil to think is the question and answer 
method. Depending on the purpose of the questioning 
process, the recitation may be repetitive (drill), testing or 
heuristic. The activity school is, of course, most interested 
in the last of these three. 

a. The catechetical recitation condemned 

Heretofore teachers have prided themselves on their 
mastery of the art of questioning, and the advantages of the 
method were on everybody’s lips. This far-famed peda- 
gogic ability is largely delusion, and the child’s part in a 
catechetical recitation a mere sham. The question and an- 
swer type of recitation leads to no pupil activity ; on the 
contrary, it militates against pupil activity by reserving all 
spontaneity to the teacher. The teacher sets the problem, 
indicates the course the thought is to pursue, and gives the 
stimulus for each answer. Actually the pupil doesn’t even 
answer the question, for the teacher’s question gives the 
pupil more than half the answer ready-made. The teacher 
asks question after question and the pupil is laced tighter 
and tighter into a mental strait- jacket. The pupil does 
not choose the goal, does not elect the road, does not arouse 
himself to the energy necessary for the “flying start,” does 
not receive this energy out of his own resources. Every- 
thing is done by the teacher, and, insofar as the answers 
are suggested by the question, the results are unreal and 
spurious. 
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b. The dialogue form of recitation 

Now there is no doubt that, properly used, the teacher’s 
question can be the means of stimulating thought. The 
quarrel of the activity school is not with the teacher’s ask- 
ing questions, but with the tyranny of the question which 
the catechetical recitation so frequently engenders. The 
quarrel is less with the method than its abuse. ’Without, 
therefore, abolishing the catechetical method, which is per- 
fectly legitimate when the aim is to drill or to test and 
when the questions are framed properly, we ought to real- 
ize that the normal type of recitation to be found in an 
activity school should be the dialogue. "What is meant by 
the dialogue type of recitation? The following analysis 
will show. 

i. What kind of questions ? 

If questions are to stimulate pupils to self-thinking they 
must be general questions— not specific questions, as we 
have been taught in the traditional system of pedagogy. 
“What are we going to discuss today ? Of what shall we 
speak first ? and next ? and next ? Have we forgotten any- 
thing? Who can add to this point?” Secondly, the 
questions must contain no hint of the answer. Thirdly, 
they must be varied both in content and in form. The 
“question” may be a suggestion to make a report, to de- 
scribe something to the class ; it usually requires complete 
thought units by the pupil, and involves mental and oral 
composition. Should it be necessary to clarify the mean- 
ing of a word, it is time saving not to ask a whole question, 
but merely to say the word with an interrogatory inflection, 
which is sufficient to show the pupil that he is to answer 
more carefully. 

ii. Who asks the question ? 

The teacher, of course, asks questions as we have just 
seen. But if the pupil is required to express himself fully 
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and freely, he will soon discover for himself gaps in his 
knowledge, and he will do in the classroom what he would 
do in “real life” — that is, ask questions himself. It is 
only in school that hfe is turned topsy-turvy, and the one 
who presumably knows the answers asks all the questions 
instead of the one who wants to know. The gain of the 
dialogue type of recitation is that the child’s natural acquisi- 
tiveness and curiosity will cause him to want to know, to 
learn, to find out. Whoever suppresses the child’s instinct 
for asking questions kills the desire to learn. Certainly, 
with pupils asking questions there is danger of wandering 
off the subject, but that should be avoided by controlling 
the situation, not by eliminating pupil questions. Let the 
pupils ask questions, and rejoice ; let them ask at any time 
— and not only at the end of the period. 

iii. Of whom is the question asked? 

The question may be asked of teacher, of classmate or of 
the questioner himself. Of the teacher, when the pupil 
wishes to clear up a difficulty on which information is else- 
where lacking. Of the pupil’s classmate, when the pupil’s 
question can be used to stimulate class activity. But the 
question which is addressed to the questioner himself is 
pedagogically the most important. This is the question 
which is the first formal step of the Herbartians, and is 
called analysis (Herbart and Ziller) or preparation (Rein). 
It is the pupil’s conversation with himself, in which he or- 
ganizes his thoughts to focus his attention on such knowl- 
edge as he already possesses and through which he can 
tackle the new problem. But it is more than analysis, for 
it includes aim. After he has asked himself what he already 
knows, he follows this up by asking himself what he wishes 
further to know. As the pupil gains in experience in 
asking himself these analytic questions, he gradually will 
approach a point at which outside questions will be unneces- 
sary because they will already have been in his conscious- 
ness. In this way self-activity will increase, “for the mind 
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that is active in impression and expression needs no out- 
side stimulus to continue its activity in the direction that 
the thought indicates.”® 

iv. Some devices in dialogue-recitation 

Pupil questions are not the only means of bringing about 
lively dialogue. The use of paradox, hyperbole, even irony 
on occasion will help the pupil over an essential, but not 
inherently mteresting, part of the lesson. Even the denial 
of a truth may be a pedagogic device ; the teacher tempo- 
rarily denies the correct answer of the pupil, thereby really 
challenging the pupil to justify his answer and clarify and 
strengthen his thought. This sort of thing can only take 
place in a class in which a friendly and cooperative spirit 
exists — if the teacher were “weak” the device would lead 
to disorder ; if the teacher were a “disciplinarian” the de- 
nial would end the matter, and the thought process would 
be inhibited. Similarly, though it may be heresy to say 
so, it is sometimes a good device for the teacher purposely 
to lead the pupil astray. The pupil is trapped into denying 
a correct answer by the teacher, or into asserting an in- 
correct proposition himself. He is then led, through a 
nhain of reaso ning , to a rediictio od ccbsurdum — dae. Socratic 
maimeutics. All these devices have their place, for the 
main purpose always is to find the truth, and the secondary 
purpose is to show that the truth can be arrived at through 
one’s own efforts. 

V. Difficulties of the dialogue recitation 

We have admitted the danger of wandering away from 
the topic inherent in a situation in which the pupil asks 
the questions, and have suggested that the danger could 
be avoided by controlling the situation rather than by 
eliminating pupil questions. But controlling the situation 
requires an experienced teacher, one who keeps the pupils 
spontaneously active, but always in proper channels. Such 
a teacher keeps ever m his mind the lesson-whole, and the 
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division of the lesson-whole into convenient thought units. 
This is a form of Herbartianism which the activity school 
would do well to retain, for it is only by having a definite 
goal to reach in each definite subdivision of the lesson- 
whole, that wandering afield can be avoided. The entire 
lesson-whole should be delimited by a statement of aim — 
the project, or the posing of a problem. In many cases the 
pupils will spontaneously break the whole problem into its 
subordinate parts, and the immediate sub-problem can be 
delimited through statement of immediate goal. The 
longer the process (that is, the larger the lesson-whole or 
unit) the greater the need for keeping the immediate goal 
in mind. 


C. SUMMARY 

Mental assimilation revolves about the second of the three 
psychic phenomena, judgment, its end product being either 
a concept or another judgment, called a conclusion. To 
enable the self -active pupfi to perform the work of mental 
assimilation is the purpose of logical heuristics, but this 
purpose cannot be achieved unless subject matter, curricu- 
lum, course of study, and the conduct of the recitation 
are all directed toward this end. . . The curriculum, 
overloaded at present, should be cut down considerably, 
but not abandoned. . . The course of study should pro- 
vide for unspecialized instruction in the primary depart- 
ment (grades I to III) with progressive differentiation into 
traditional curricular subjects as the pupil advances beyond 
the primary grades. . . Undifferentiated subject matter in 
primary grades makes for unity in the learning process ; in 
the intermediate grades unity comes through combination 
or concentration subjects ; in the upper grades, through cor- 
relation and the inner unity of activity methodology in all 
subjects. . . The course of study should divide and arrange 
curricular material according to the genetic principle, not 
only in geography, where the genetic principle takes the 
form of division into “natural regions,” but also in the other 
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curricular subjects. , . Judicious use is to be made of op- 
portunistic teaching, especially in the first three years ; but 
the teacher’s main reliance should not be upon this form 
of instruction. . . To enable the pupil to form concepts 
or judgments (that is, to do the work of mental assimila- 
tion) he should be given plenty of opportunity to use the 
inductive method. . . Each curricular subject presents its 
own special difficulties, hence a special method for each 
subject should be worked out. (In geography, that method 
takes the form of a causal-comparative method.) How- 
ever, the special methods of all subjects should be as 
rationahstic as possible. . . Drill may not be abandoned, 
but should be made pleasant and efficient. This requires 
that the form of drill should be adapted to the sensory type 
of the pupil who is to take the drill. . . The dialogue type 
of recitation should be generally adopted for heuristic 
reasons, and the catechetical recitation reserved for testing 
or drill purposes only. Such dialogue recitation is regu- 
lated by setting up a general problem (“project” or “les- 
son-whole”) divided into smaller units (“partial problems”) 
at which the pupil works, through self-activity seeking the 
solution to the partial problem, thereby advancing toward 
a solution of the greater problem comprehended in the 
lesson-whole. 



CHAPTER VIII 
TECHNICAL HEURISTICS 

Our analysis of the heuristics of expressional activity 
must of necessity differ from the corresponding treatments 
of empirical and logical heuristics in that we lean more 
heavily upon the subject of geography, which we have 
chosen as the vehicle for illustrative purposes. For, while 
the heuristics of concept formation and judgment may be 
discussed to a considerable extent in general terms and as 
applicable to any subject, expressional activity must have 
some definite form — a Darstellung^ a representation of 
something. Such expressional activity is a psychophysical 
act, characterized by a high degree of self -activity, by 
which the inner world impinges itself upon and modifies 
the outer through a representation that is visible, tangible 
or audible. 

A. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF TECHNICAL HEURISTICS 

The psychological basis of technical heuristics has, to a 
large extent, been introduced in connection with other 
aspects of our study of the activity school. It will be 
remembered that in our account of the history of the 
activity school we discussed the psychological contribution 
of Scherer.^ He found that expressional activity, being a 
response to an innate drive, is a necessity of child nature, 
and its artificial suppression injurious. We also noted that 
Scherer pointed out that expression takes many forms, that 
it is a psychophysical activity, and that the will and the 
judgment are involved. 

We also touched upon Lay’s experimental contribution 
to the activity school.^ Lay found a great didactic advan- 
tage in stressing expression, an advantage which he saw 
was almost completely unused in the traditional learning 
schools. In his enthusiasm, we saw that he went too far, 
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for he insisted that there may be no impression without 
expression in the learning process. While it is true that 
every stimulus effects some response, Lay erred in not 
realizing that the response may be inner response only ; 
may, in fact, be the very suppression of outward response. 
On the other hand, expressional activity, while it is not the 
only kind of pedagogic activity, is nevertheless _ a_ very 
important kind. When the response to stimulus is invol- 
untary, with no part of the will involved, with no interposi- 
tion of consciousness, such response is called a reflex action 
and no learning occurs. Reflex actions are not, therefore, 
part of the field of pedagogical expressional activity. 

YV^hen true expressional activity arises there must first 
have been a concept present to consciousness which moti- 
vates or stimulates the third mental category — the interest- 
will-emotional part of the mind — toward action of some 
kind. Where the attention of the mind is involuntary, 
interest stimulates to action; where the attention is volun- 
tary, the will stimulates to action. In either case the 
concept originally in the mind motivates the interest-will 
toward action. But this action is for the time being only 
a contemflatei action ; in other words, it is another con- 
cept. This second concept of contemplated action is then 
subjected to the judgment, where a whole series of deter- 
minations must take place.® Is the act good or bad, worthy 
of doing or not ? What is the purpose of the act What 
is the right way to do the act.? The contemplated action 
is weighed and considered for a longer or shorter time in 
the judgment imtil a conclusion is reached. AU this oc- 
curs, of course, very rapidly in most cases, consuming only 
a fractional part of the time it takes to analyze the steps. 
But it is not until the judgment has resulted in conclusion 
that the will agam comes into play and the act is willed. 

But, as we have already seen from our discussion of posi- 
tive hodegetics, this picture is oversimphfied. Actually, 
most pedagogical expressional forms do not consist of sim- 
ple definitive acts like saying “yes” or reaching for a book, 
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but, on the contrary, involve a whole series of acts. The 
original decision might be “I will build an aeroplane model”; 
but the act contemplated is a long series of related acts 
each of which brings in concepts, judgments and will. 
This constant activity of all three types of mental phenom- 
ena is what makes expressional activity so fruitful from the 
pedagogic standpoint. 

B. THE TECHNIQUE OF TECHNICAL HEURISTICS 

We have seen in our discussion of empirical heuristics 
that, as we pass from home geography to the geography 
of foreign lands, the object of our sense perception changes 
from the three-dimensional world of nature, which we see 
about us, to a two-dimensional object, the map. To bridge 
this gap we proposed models and reliefs. Now, when we 
consider technical or expressional heuristics, we similarly 
note that the ultimate of expressional activity in the sub- 
ject of geography is map drawing, but as this is diiBcult 
and at a rather high plane of expressional development, it 
is necessary to lead up to this technique of expression grad- 
ually. We must therefore consider— as types of expres- 
sional activity — first the model, which bridges the gap 
between the three-dimensional world and the two-dimen- 
sional representation of the world in a map, then the map 
itself, and finally two other significant types of expressional 
activity in geography, namely, the spoken and the written 
word. 


I. The Model 

Modelling, a three-dimensional representation of geo- 
graphical phenomena, may be done with wet sand, with 
clay or with plasticine. Wet sand is cheap, easy to work 
with, but quite inaccurate ; clay is more accurate but causes 
much dirt. The best material therefore is plasticine, which 
is fast and accurate in work and does not cause dirt in the 
classroom. It is, however, somewhat expensive. 
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a. The model in home geography 

The model, as a form of expressional activity, should 
come early in the geography course in connection with 
home geography. In speaking of the arrangements of the 
schoolroom, for instance, little models of benches, closets, 
etc., may be made, these then placed upon a slate or a hori- 
zontal blackboard and their outlines traced. In this way 
the pupil gets his first contact with the idea of ground plan 
— i.e., the map. Gradually the area so modelled and de- 
picted may be extended to include the school, then the 
neighboring streets, then the locality. While this large 
model is being slowly built up, rough models in sand may 
be used to teach the value of subordination of unimportant 
detail and emphasis on saUent features. The types of geo- 
graphical objects which lend themselves to modelling are 
those in which altitude (height) plays an important part, 
e.g., mountains, buildings, etc. 

h. Model in foreign geography 

However, it must be admitted that while the model may 
be used as expressional activity in home geography, its chief 
function at that level is as object from which to learn. 
But in the geography of foreign parts the opposite is true ; 
the model regularly functions as expression after map study. 
From the pupil’s models the teacher can see whether he 
has formed accurate concepts, and the pupil, besides ex- 
pressing his concept, fixes it by the very activity of expres- 
sion on which he is engaged. When large areas are 
represented, when, consequently, detail is suppressed and 
only salient features retained, or when time presses, sand 
rather than plasticine should be used. Through such ex- 
pressional activity the pupil will soon come to the realiza- 
tion that all maps only approximate the truth, that he is 
justified in representing large masses by means of their 
salient features only, and that, where detail is clearly advan- 
tageous, he can always make a more detailed model of 
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smaller area. Thus a country may be represented by a 
rough sand model ; its principal seaport by a more detailed 
model in plasticine. 

c. Models in geographic experiment 

The same models which the pupil makes as a means of 
self-expression can also be used in further geographic study 
by means of classroom experimentation. For instance, the 
plasticine model of a mountain range may be progressively 
submerged in water and observed ; or it may be flooded with 
light at an angle and the shadows observed, thereby prepar- 
ing pupils for later map drawing in which altitude is depicted 
by means of shading. Here we see how expression leads to 
further impression, and how technical heuristics is closely 
related to subsequent empirical heuristics. 

d. Models of geographic apparatus 

Sometimes the pupil prefers to express himself in a 
model not by representation of a natural object such as a 
mountain, but by the production of a piece of geographical 
apparatus. Such apparatus— sun dials, theodolites, etc.— 
are pedagogically superior to bought apparatus, because 
they are appreciated by the pupils as being a result of their 
own efforts, and because they necessitate a simplicity of 
experiment, which is didactically a gain. Such apparatus 
are constructed out of odds and ends of all kinds of mate- 
rial-cardboard, wood, wire, rubber, paste, glue and what 
not. The work is usually started as expressional activity 
in the geography period, but should the time prove too 
short to complete it, it can be continued in the regular 
manual training period, this being no disadvantage, but 
rather a gain, in that it makes for close correlation between 
geography and manual training. 

e. Use of paper in models 

Because of its relative lack of plasticity, paper is not used 
very much in geographical activity. There are however 
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some notable exceptions to this rule. For instance, in early 
stages of modelling during home geography period, houses 
in a ground plan model are frequently constructed of paper 
pasted over tooth-pick frameworks; the paper available 
being colored, the children frequently display considerable 
ingenuity in having the model resemble the original quite 
closely. Such paper houses also lend realism to models in 
sand, especially when bits of mirror or glass are added to 
represent lakes, a bit of blue ribbon to mark the path of a 
stream. Paper models usually are associated with home 
geography. 

A very useful device is to cut out cardboards according 
to the shapes of elevation circles on a contour map. The 
layers of cardboard can then be pasted together in proper 
position, and the sharp edges smoothed by an application 
of a mixture of 50 parts French chalk, 65 parts gypsum, 
10 parts of water, 10 parts of thick glue and 20 parts of 
glycerine. The result is a relief map which translates the 
contour map quite faithfully. Of course, the making of 
such a relief map will take time. But the time will be well 
spent because the relief, especially when colored, will be 
fairly true representation; because the relief is an almost 
imperceptible transition to the contour map ; because the 
time element can be considerably reduced through division 
of labor ; and finally because one such exercise carried to 
completion is didactically sufficient for teaching purposes. 
Furthermore, from the resulting relief, a negative can be 
made ; and from this, as many positive replicas as may be 
desired. 

2. Drawing as Expressional Activity 

But the most natural form of expressional activity in the 
field of geography is drawing. We therefore ought to ex- 
amine the advantages, uses and forms of drawing as expres- 
sional activity. 
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a. Drawing a kind of “speech” 

Every subject of the curriculum increases the stock of 
ideas of the child which he wishes to express. But in 
geography, ideas are largely of spacial relationships, which, 
because of their nature, can best be expressed by drawing. 
Hence drawing may be regarded as a form of speech, not 
as widely applicable as verbal speech, but superior to it 
in its own particular field. It is intelligible to anyone, 
not only to the initiate as in language ; in its own field of 
expression of spacial relationships, it is more rapid and 
more accurate than verbal speech. The superiority of 
drawing over verbal speech in expressing spacial relation- 
ships rests upon the fact that it appeals to the visual sense — 
that is, to the same sense through which the mind gets its 
idea of space relationships in the first place — while verbal 
description, which can express the space concept only with 
difficulty, slowly and only approximately, has to rely upon 
the auditory sense. Furthermore, when color is added to 
space, verbal language breaks down almost completely, for 
color cannot be described in words; it sometimes can 
hardly be measured even on a color scale. 

i. Drawing both a subject and a means of teaching 

From this it will be seen that drawing is a legitimate 
language which must be employed in subjects such as 
geometry and geography. Pedagogically it would be rep- 
rehensible to neglect it as a means of expression. But that 
implies that, just as the child has to be given skill in verbal 
speech so that he is enabled to express himself, so he must 
also be given mastery over the technique of this special 
speech for space relationships. Like language, drawing, 
therefore, is at once a subject and a means of education — 
an end m itself, and a means to other ends in other subjects 
of the curriculum. In this regard, drawing and language 
are in a position analogous to pedagogical activity, which 
also, as we have seen, is at once a subject (pedagogical 
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activity) and a means of learning in all subjects (activity 
pedagogy). 

ii. Drawing is not necessarily art 

The teacher of geography, naturally, is not concerned 
with drawing as a subject, but only as a means of education 
— as a speech through which the child can express himself. 
Consequendy, for the geographer, drawing is not an art, 
which only the gifted can master, but a technique within 
the grasp of every child.* The position of drawing as a 
speech makes it, for the geographer, exactly analogous to 
language ; both drawing and oral speech may be arts, but 
just as no one advocates giving up instruction in verbal 
speech because the native talent for artistic expression in 
classical phrases has been withheld from the majority of 
our pupils, so we should not give up instruction in drawing 
because artistic creation in this field is limited to the gifted. 
The popular conception that the eye and the hand, united 
in an expressional activity — drawing — are less adept than the 
palate and other vocal organs, has no basis in fact; on 
the contrary, when we see the spontaneous expression of 
the child in drawing, we suspect that drawing is the more 
natural and easier language for the child. It would, there- 
fore, be contrary to all the professed ideals of activity 
pedagogy if we were to neglect this means of expressional 
activity. 

b. Reform of drawing methods needed 

Expressional activity through drawing in the field of 
geography boils down to the making of free-hand maps. 
But while there is no longer any argument concerning the 
truth that drawing should be used expressionaUy in geog- 
raphy, there is still some debate as to how it should be used. 
Should we give the pupils much or little help in their map 
making ; should we furnish outhne maps, should we furnish 
sheets in which sahent features of the maps to be made have 
been accurately printed ? — these are some of the questions 
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over which the methodologists of geography are in dispute. 
The activity school points out that free-hand map drawing, 
without any printed crutches, is the only kind of map 
making in which the pupil can be said to be really express- 
ing himself. That does not mean that the pupil should 
dispense with guide lines ; it does mean that he should dis- 
cover them for himself, and utilize them according to his 
own individual needs. The educators who advocate vari- 
ous types of printed help all fall into the error of thinking 
that pupil map making is aimed at as perfect an accuracy 
as possible. This is not the case; the pupil should not 
work in competition with printed maps, but should be 
giving expression to his concept of geographical space 
relations. 

i. Inadequacy of analysis of drawing pedagogy by “ex- 
perts” 

Drawing as taught at present does not result in pupil 
mastery of a technique of expression. Furthermore, the 
recent reform movement in drawing instruction has accom- 
plished nothing of importance and has petered out into 
mere suggestions to use certain devices whose effectiveness 
depends upon the ability and the talent of the pupil. The 
drawing specialists have proceeded with their analysis of 
drawing activity only so far as to find two factors in- 
volved: correct visualization and skill of the hand. The 
inadequacy of this analysis must become immediately ap- 
parent when one considers that between these factors lies 
an entire field of activity focusing about formation of 
proper concepts which must be carried in the memory. 
The cause of poor drawing may lie in any part of the field. 
As a matter of fact, most people cannot or do not visualize 
properly; they see, not analytically, but merely for the 
purpose of being able to recognize. However, as the im- 
provement in methods of teaching drawing are the special 
consideration of drawing teachers, space is not here avail- 
able to go into these questions. But reform in drawing 
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methods is imperative, for the results which are now being 
obtained are far from adequate to enable the pupil to use 
his knowledge of drawing technique as a means of self- 
expression as easily as he uses his knowledge of language 
for the same purpose. 

c. Map drawing 

The pupil who wishes to make a map has, as his first 
problem, the determination of what he is to draw. He 
must focus his attention upon a portion of the earth’s 
surface, regarding this not so much as a part of the whole 
earth, but more with reference to its placement in imme- 
diately contiguous areas. As a necessary help he should 
construct a vertical and a horizontal axis, choosing as the 
point of intersection some important focal point on the 
map. For instance, Moscow would be a natural focal 
point for a map of Russia, as Madrid would be for a map 
of the Iberian peninsula. 

i. Recording position and direction 

Having erected the axes, the first step is to record the 
position of as many places as conveniently possible by 
their use. Thus places north or south of the focal point 
(or nearly so) are located on (or near) the vertical axis; 
places east or west (or nearly so) are located on (or near) 
the horizontal axis. The completeness with which this is 
carried out depends upon the amount of detail the pupil 
wishes to have in his drawing or the purpose he has in 
expressing himself through the map. 

When position of places on or near the axes have been 
recorded, the axes have served their purpose. Erasing 
them but retaining the recorded positions of points, the 
pupil next records a series of directions. He does this by 
passing imaginary direction lines through the focal point 
and noting position of salient points thereon. Thus on a 
map of the Iberian peninsula with Madrid as focal point 
the cities of Lisbon, Barcelona, La Corona and Gibraltar 
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may be seen to lie at unit distances away from Madrid 
along four radii. It is pedagogically important, however, 
to bear two things in mind : first, that these unit distances 
must be natural,— they must be distances between signifi- 
cant points on the map ; and secondly, that the pupil him- 
self should make the construction helps he needs to draw 
the map on which he is working. 

ii. Recording area 

In making use of distance in various directions the pupil 
is building up a concept of area, for area is the mathematical 
product of length and breadth, both distances. The idea 
of area, however, also includes the concept of shape ; here 
the pupil’s imaginative and observational powers are called 
into play. He must learn to see areas as geometric forms, 
not by having these similarities thrust upon him, but 
through his own observation and discovery. Naturally 
there will be differences in the ways individual pupils see 
certain areas ; for instance, the Balkan peninsula looks like 
a triangle to one pupil, like a trapezoid to another, and Hke 
a trapezoid with a smaller trapezoid subjoined to a third. 
All three are right, and all three pupils potentially are 
equally good at drawing maps, for the geometric pattern 
which is suggested is in each case a kind of “guide line” 
to the actual shape of the area which it suggests. 

In passing we may note that when we wish to represent 
area divorced from shape— when we wish to represent 
magnitude — we can do this most successfully by means of 
the regular geometric figure. Thus squares drawn to scale 
to represent the relative area of several of the states of the 
United States will be far more valuable pedagogically than 
the table of figures in the index ; other geographic concepts 
which could be represented graphically are areas of islands, 
seas, continents, oceans. The segmented circle graph is 
very useful when we want to show relation of parts to a 
whole, e.g., the division of a country into woodland, farm- 
land, wasteland, pasturage, etc. Graphic representation of 
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size by means of length of lines had better not be used, as 
children often are confused by the representation of square 
measure in terms of linear distance. 

iii. Recording altitude 

When altitude is combined with only one odier dimen- 
sion, length or breadth, it presents no difficulty. But as 
soon as we try to record altitude, the third dimension, on 
a two-dimensional piece of paper our difficulties are enor- 
mous. Of course the more scientific means of recording 
altitude, e.g., through contour lines, have no place in ele- 
mentary school geography. But there are two ways of 
recording altitude left to the pupil. The first of these is 
the method whereby mountains and mountain chains are 
recorded by means of closely placed diagonal lines. ^ This 
method is satisfactory when exact or relative height is not 
important, when merely the fact that high altitude exists 
is to be recorded. It is best adapted to recording mountain 
ranges instead of individual mountains for the significant 
fact about mountain ranges is that they have direction as 
well as altitude. 

The most satisfactory method of recording altitude for 
the pupil of the elementary school is the method of shad- 
ing. By it, length, breadth and height can be shown 
simultaneously; with the use of a soft eraser it is possible 
to get several graded shades of black, grey, light grey or 
white, according to the altitude to be depicted. This 
method will be quite inaccurate, but it is to be remembered 
that the purpose is not primarily scientific accuracy. 

iv. Recording secondary characteristics 

While map making by pupils is primarily a representa- 
tion of chorological characteristics, it also, to a lesser de- 
gree, gives opportunity for the recording of human factors 
in geography. These so-called secondary characteristics 
are represented symbolically, the symbol usually being self- 
explanatory. They consist of such data as the presence 
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of natural resources, battlefields, mines, the navigability of 
rivers, etc. When the symbol for the thing that it is 
desired to record is not in general use, this condition is 
not a disadvantage, for the pupil naturally is impelled to 
invent an appropriate symbol for himself. 

d. Divisions of geography suitable for draiving 

While we have placed the emphasis of geographical 
drawing on map drawing of physical features, we ought 
not to forget that all the departments of geography can be 
benefited through this form of expressional activity. Thus 
in mathematical geography the concepts which the pupil 
gams with regard to planets, movements of earth and 
moon, zones, etc., can be easily and accurately expressed 
by means of drawing. Again, in the department of human 
geography, ethnological ideas such as the distribution of 
racial strains in, say. South America, can be graphically 
depicted by means of drawings. Indeed closer study will 
reveal the fact that in every department of geography— 
from home geography to the most specialized field — the 
drawing is the most advantageous means of self-expression 
available to the pupil. 

e. The object from 'which the dranmng is made 

A review of the subjects of geographical drawing will 
show that nature itself can furnish only a small proportion 
of the objects to be drawn, chiefly in home geography. 
Geographical drawing is steering clear of the misconcep- 
tion that drawing should only be attempted from the natu- 
ral object. The “object” of geographical drawmg may be 
a picture or a map as well as nature. For, while the de- 
sirabihty of drawing from the natural object is conceded, 
the needs and nature of the subject must also be consid- 
ered ; and where so much of our material, indeed all of it 
except that part which is designated as home geography, 
comes to us out of books and through maps, it would be 
futile to keep geographic expression in drawing confined to 
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drawing of objects present in nature. Furthermore, there 
is always a large group of pupils who can do their best 
work with a picture, a map or another drawing before 
them. Taking these individual differences and the needs 
of the subject into account, we recognize that reproductive 
drawing— which need not be mere copying— is a legiti- 
mate type of geographical expression. 

f. Types of geographical drawing 

Geographical drawing may take the form of perspective 
drawing. However, before using this form of drawing, 
we ought to make sure that the illustrative perspective 
drawing is clearly of geographical interest ; usually perspec- 
tive drawing takes so much time, and has so many non-geo- 
graphical factors involved in its production, that this type 
of drawing, theoretically possible as a form of geographi- 
cal expression, is not found. 

The commonest type of geographical drawing is, of 
course, the map, and this being concerned chiefly with 
spacial representation, it follows that for the most part 
geographical drawing is projectional instead of perspective. 
The map is usually thought of as a horizontal projection 
of the first two dimensions— length and breadth ; however, 
the vertical projection of first and third dimensions — length 
and height — gives us the profile, which, in its special form 
of cross section, is a very useful type of map drawing 
and ought to be used more often than it is at present. It 
can be employed as another bridge between reality and 
perspective; also as bridge between reality and map, for 
it has aspects of both types of representation. 

Without forgetting that the prime purpose of geographi- 
cal drawing is to give the pupil a quick, easy and adequate 
language of space relations, we need not eliminate accurate 
projectional drawing altogether. Naturally, such map 
drawing would be taken up only at the high school level, 
after pupils have acquired the technique of self-expression 
through drawing. This type of drawing gives less oppor- 
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tunity for self-activity, but the exercise is nevertheless use- 
ful because of its high value as a training in observation. 
Similarly, there could very well be a place for careful copy- 
ing of a map ; such work is pedagogically valuable, though 
it calls for a lesser degree of self-activity than other types 
of geographical drawing which we have enumerated. 

A third type of drawing which can be utilized for self- 
expression in geography is schematic or conventionalized 
drawing. In this type all detail is suppressed, the outlines 
become simple, conventional geometric patterns and every- 
thing is subordinated to the clarification of the sahent 
factor. The product of a schematic drawing is the geo- 
graphical sketch, by which is meant an easily and quickly 
executed drawing. It does not aim at beauty, and it is only 
relatively true ; but it must be simple, definite, characteris- 
tic, easily made, and inteUigible. 

Since such schematic sketches are based upon simplified 
line structure, it may be thought that this activity could 
be introduced early in the geographical course. This is, 
of course, an error. In schematic drawing the parts are 
simplified, and the drawing therefore is made easier; but 
we must not forget that in schematization the mental proc- 
ess is the difficult part of the work. This mental part, 
which takes place before pencil is placed upon paper, con- 
sists of a high degree of generalization and abstraction, and 
the young child could never hope to accomplish it. A 
pupil must have arrived at the stage of formally accurate 
representation, which implies an accurate concept of form, 
before he has the ability to decide what is characteristic, 
important, worthy to be retained, and what, on the other 
hand, is incidental, unimportant and suitable for discard- 
ing. To introduce schematic drawing early in the course 
would be to go counter to the principle of development ; 
and any “results” obtained would be spurious, and derived 
not from the children’s own powers of generalization, but 
through a slavish imitation of a schematic drawing imposed 
upon them by the teacher. 
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Even at the upper levels, where children can see for 
themselves which features are salient and which are unim- 
portant, and can invent appropriate schemata to represent 
geographical ideas, drawing should not be confined exclu- 
sively to schematic drawing. Otherwise the basis for all 
drawing efficiency will be neglected — the ability to see 
accurately and in detail, the so-called anal}n:ical visualiza- 
tion, which leads to an accurate concept. _ Along with 
schematic drawing should go careful, detailed drawing; 
in the upper grades of the secondary school, detail drawing 
and scientific map drawing merge. 

g. Drawing -from memory 

We cannot agree with those specialists in drawing who 
advocate that drawing from memory should be introduced 
early in the course. According to the researches of 
Meumann drawing from memory without a clear mental 
ima ge is not only useless but positively harmful because, 
first, it trains children to operate and be satisfied with im- 
perfect images, and, secondly, it causes the wrongness of 
the draw ing to react upon the image and make the image 
wrong also. Geographical drawing aims at analytical see- 
ing; it cannot, therefore, support the position of those 
teachers of drawing who would make practically all draw- 
ing drawing from memory. 

But the case is different when drawing from memory 
is combined with drawing from copy, because analytical 
visualization is part of copying, and every advance in effi- 
ciency in copying is also an advance in analytical visual- 
ization. Furthermore, in copying, there is a constant 
comparison between model and product; through such 
comparisons the need for analytical visualization is felt, 
and the pupil becomes aware of the shortcomings of the 
product. At first the pupil is dependent upon the criticism 
of the teacher, but gradually he becomes emancipated and 
can criticize his own work — a gain from the standpoint 
of activity pedagogy and the principle of self-activity. 
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Copying, then, is a sort of simplified drawing from mem- 
ory, and, as a preparatory step, such drawing from copy 
is pedagogically useful. 

If copying is preparatory to drawing from memory, we 
must gradually reduce the differences between them. The 
pupil should be encouraged to take in — to visualize — a 
larger and larger portion of his model, so that in the course 
of time he will arrive at the point where he can retain an 
entire visual image and reproduce it from memory. Con- 
centrated attention is essential ; that is why many teachers 
urge the children, after concentrated looldng, to close their 
eyes and “see the model”— the gain being that by shutting 
out other visual images the child can concentrate his at- 
tention on the image he is trying to memorize. Lay ® urges 
pupils to supplement the visual image with motor images 
— the finger moves about the object or model and is fol- 
lowed by eye movements. The gain that Lay sees in this 
technique probably is caused by the fact that as the eye 
follows the finger, a series of partial analytical visualiza- 
tions takes place, and this is the cause of the gain. Elspe- 
cially is this true because the time factor is lengthened 
through such movements— the object is visualized for a 
longer time. We must always return to analytical visual- 
ization in all drawing problems. Exercise in such vis- 
ualization, whether obtained as a result of copying or from 
the object in nature, is the best means for training in 
visual memory. 

h. Drofwing by pupils lacking manual dexterity 

To overcome the disabihty of a class of students who 
cannot draw well because they lack manual dexterity vari- 
ous exercises have been proposed, but the elimination of 
this handicap cannot be undertaken by the teacher of geog- 
raphy without neglect to his own subject. For geograplu- 
cal drawiag, the best plan is to stick to its special method 
and leave to drawing, as a specific subject, the problem 
of improving the child’s manual dexterity. For, after all, 
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the purpose of drawing in geography is to supply the 
children with a language to express space relations ; the 
techniques for this language are comparatively simple and 
few, and with purposeful practice the child becomes fluent 
in graphic as in verbal speech. The pen and the pencil 
are the only instruments that are used; the final product 
may be colored, for color adds to intelhgibility. 

i. Geographical drofwing md esthetics 

While the inculcation of an appreciation for the beauti- 
ful is not a specific aim either of geography teaching or of 
geographical expressional activity, it nevertheless remains 
true that the drawing of geographical material frequently 
results in esthetic gains. The basis in geography teaching 
for appreciation of art forms is, to a large extent, the 
memorization of landscape or picture in its details; this 
abihty is conditioned by the ability to analyze, which the 
child practises in geographic learning. The result is that 
the geographic drawing is not merely an intelHgible sym- 
bol, but also the means of awakening emotions. Through 
empathy we associate feeling with lines and colors. The 
horizontal line arouses feeling tones associated with stretch- 
ing out, rest, restraint, moderation, peace ; the vertical line 
arouses feelings of strife, movement and aspiration. Simi- 
larly colors arouse characteristic feeling tones; yellow 
arouses a sense of hght, power, glory ; red, of life, love, 
excitement; blue, of coldness, restraint, asceticism. The 
geographical picture, first because it is subjected to an 
intensive analytical visualization, and secondly because the 
process of production gives further opportunity for the 
influence of empathy to manifest itself, is therefore found 
to become an esthetic as well as an intellectual experience. 

3. Oral Speech as a Form of Expressional Activity 

From the foregoing it will be seen that drawing is supe- 
rior to verbal speech as a means of communicating ideas 
or concepts in its particular field— that of space relation- 
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ships. But as soon as other kinds of concepts are to be 
transmitted, verbal speech returns to its position as the most 
flexible and exact means of communication which the hu- 
man reason has evolved. Through it the most intricate 
relationships can be expressed, because verbal speech alone 
has had a complete syntax invented for its implementation. 

But are we justified in thinking of oral speech as peda- 
gogical activity ? Zealots in the cause of activity pedagogy 
have occasionally behttled the value of speech as an activ- 
ity, because, in their reaction against the large part that 
mere talk plays in the traditional schools, they would go to 
the other extreme of denying speech its proper place in the 
educational process. There is no doubt, however, that 
speech is pedagogical activity. It is psychophysical activ- 
ity ; it is purposive ; it involves the use of energy to over- 
come resistance (mental); it brings about changes in the 
phenomenal world, for the hearer is to be affected by what 
the speaker says. These were the criteria which we set up 
when we wished to determine whether a given activity 
could be regarded as pedagogical activity; oral speech, 
therefore, may be expressional activity. 

Instruction in geography makes use of a large number 
of categorematic terms which it should be the purpose of 
instruction to make available to the pupil both as concepts 
in the mind and as terms to be used. Indeed every type 
of curricular instruction carries the same duty— that of 
furnishing concepts and the vocabulary by means of which 
these concepts may be communicated. This it can do only 
through rich associations; especially in the lower grades 
is it important to treat geographical terms in this widely 
associative way, such association of concepts being in ac- 
cord with the principles of activity pedagogy. 

The pupil achieves self-expression through speech when, 
through self-activity, he has made the concept clear to him- 
self, and when, through mastery of appropriate vocabulary, 
he can make his concept clear to another. Hence, if oral 
expression were considered appropriate only to the Ian- 
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guage classes, much useful subject matter would be lost. 
Geographic instruction gives plenty of opportunity for 
training in oral expression once the old catechetical form 
of recitation has been supplanted by the dialogue form of 
recitation as we have suggested in the previous chapter in 
our discussion of logical heuristics. Opportunity to speak 
arouses desire to speak, and in time the pupil gains self- 
confidence. 

4. Writing as a Form of Expressional Activity 

Finally, the pupil’s self-expression may take the form 
of written speech. Everything we have said of oral speech 
as a form of expressional activity holds true for writing 
as well. There remains to be noted the fact that through 
writing we can make permanent the processes of thought, 
and conversely we can, through written records, recall 
to consciousness thoughts that once existed. The motor- 
tactile type of pupil will take to writing as a means of 
expression in preference to talking, and, as it is the purpose 
of the activity school to individualize instruction as much 
as possible, this type of pupil should be allowed to prac- 
tice the activity in which he most completely feels at home. 

A modification of writing that is sometimes employed 
in geography teaching is the making of tables, of statistics, 
of entering in appropriate places records of observations. 
This practice has much to commend it, for it is clearly 
pedagogical activity of a useful sort. On the other hand, 
the practice of writing out a description of data recorded 
on a chart introduces the artificial difficulty of a new 
vocabulary, which would intervene, as it were, between 
the chorological symbols of the chart or map and the purity 
of the spacial concepts which they stand for. This type 
of exercise had better be omitted. 

Another common form of expressional activity, which 
has much to recommend it, is the making of a notebook 
or a scrap book in which the pupil may enter his written 
or drawn representations of geographical fact. In the 
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lower grades, where instruction should be undifferentiated, 
a single notebook for all subjects should be employed. 
The geographical matter it contains should consist of paper 
cuttings, transparencies, picture postcards, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc. In this way the notebook of the pupil will 
gradually grow into a self-made textbook, which will 
be the more appreciated because it is the work of the 
pupil himself. 


c. SUXmARY 

In our discussion of the application of technical heuris- 
tics to the study of geography, we have seen that both 
hand and speech are forms of expressional activity. Manual 
expressional activity may take the form of model con- 
struction or geographical drawing, and other forms are 
also possible. There should be correlation between man- 
ual expressional activity in geography and manual training, 
as a subject. There should be similar correlation between 
geographical drawing as expressional activity and the inde- 
pendent subject of drawing. Since drawing is a principle 
of method in other subjects, improvement in the didactic 
processes in drawing becomes the concern of all teachers. 
Similarly, since speech, both written and oral, is a form 
of expressional activity in other subjects, pedagogical im- 
provement in language teaching is likewise the concern of 
teachers of subjects other than language. The lessons 
learned in making use of verbal language, construction of 
models, and drawing as forms of expressional activity in 
the subject of geography, have application also to other 
subjects of the curriculum. 




PART THREE 

APPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 




CHAPTER IX 

PRELIMINARY ORIENTATION OF ACTIVITY 
SCHOOL WITH REFERENCE TO OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 

The first two sections of this study have been devoted 
to the problem of developing a concept of a present-day 
activity school. The problem involved an examination of 
the sources of activity pedagogy in the past and the study 
of the modifications brought about by educational think- 
ing in more recent times. Then, after a critique of sources 
and suggestions for modification had given us a basis for 
determining what an activity school actually is, we pro- 
ceeded to a detailed description of such a school. We 
examined and defined pedagogical activity, determined the 
basic didactic principle upon which the activity school 
rests, selected and justified the aim of the activity school, 
and finally described and illustrated its method. In our 
entire study of the activity school up to this point we 
have tried to follow a genetic and rational method of de- 
veloping our subject; in this we were faithful to that 
dictum of logical heuristics which urged the advantages 
of such developmental, evolutionary procedure. 

But our problem in the concluding section of this study 
does not lend itself to such easy solution. The task which 
stands before us is to point out possible applications of 
this concept of the activity school to present educational 
theory and practice. Such applications are largely matters 
of opinion; and, as educators are individuals no less than 
their charges, the applications which individual educators 
make will vary in accordance with differences in their 
viewpoints and educational philosophies. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a certain sketchiness and arbitrariness in selec- 
tion are bound to arise. 
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Regardless of what applications, if any, we make of 
the study of the form of activity school which has been 
presented in these pages, we ought to have z clear con- 
ception of the theoretic relationships which exist between 
the activity school and other movements for educational 
betterment. That is the problem in the present chapter 
the task of orienting the movement for activity education 
with regard to the many other educational movements of 
recent times. Is the activity school just one of many 
reform movements in education, or is it of greater signifi- 
cance Does the activity school combat reform move- 
ments in education, or does it cooperate with them? Is 
the activity school a type of education, or does it aspire 
to be education itself ? These are some of the questions 
which arise, but which can be answered only after we have 
examined the relations of the activity school to other edu- 
cational movements and to the traditional school which we 
have inherited from the past. 

A. PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE A SIGN OF VITALITY 

It is unformnate that there are still many educators who 
feel that education is at its best when its theory is settled 
and stable and when its practice continues according to 
“tried and true” established methods. For such people all 
proposals for change are but disturbing influences, and 
their proponents merely hotheads who delight in “rocking 
the boat.” Such people betray by their attitude their 
entire lack of understanding of the evolutionary principle. 
Everything about us — the arts and sciences, the structure 
of society, the sanctions of philosophy — is in constant flux ; 
surely education cannot be the exception to the universal 
rule. It is true that we have set up for education a con- 
stant— an “eternal verity”— as a goal; but if the goal be 
constant, the way to the goal may well lead in a zigzag 
course of tack and turn in accordance with changed social 
and cultural conditions. 

The changes which occur in modem life take place 
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more rapidly than changes used to come when the pace 
of living was more deliberate. Hence within compara- 
tively few years we are confronted with a host of some- 
times contradictory demands for educational change. 
Naturally, among so many proposals there must be much 
which is mistaken, distorted, even fanatic, but the demand 
for change itself is a healthy sign, for it attests the vitality 
of education and the intimate connection which education 
has with the cultural life about it. Progress in any field 
is seldom in a straight line but usually results from a pen- 
dulum motion of backwards and forwards with always a 
small residuum of gain. So it must be with education. 
Our educational leaders, therefore, must learn to weigh 
and consider each new proposal as it arises, neither em- 
brace it just because it is new, nor reject it for the same 
reason. True, we have a duty to weigh and consider each 
new proposal carefully before applying it, for human mate- 
rial is too precious to be wasted in fruitless experiment. 
On the other hand, if we have carefully weighed, con- 
sidered and tested the new idea, we should apply it to our 
pupils without fear of a possible reproach later that the 
new idea was not, after dl, of advantage to the pupils. 
By giving the pupil the best we know, we give him the 
best training that his times afford; and that remains true 
even if subsequent research and experience show us that 
what we regarded as a gain is not really the advantage we 
had thought, but a false hope which we have to abandon. 

In discussiug past and present contributions to activity 
pedagogy we assembled educational movements under sev- 
eral categories according to their chief trends. Can we 
now gather them together under one head ? Do we now 
possess a unifying principle, applicable to all the disparate 
movements in education? Does the activity principle 
qualify as solvent? Does the activity school include aU 
other movements ? Does the activity school accept from 
each movement that which is useful and vital and make 
it its own ? 
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B. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND THE MOVEMENT FOR GREATER 
FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHER 

We have proposed for the activity school the slogan 
“Through self-activity to independence ! ” This sums up 
the activity program for the teacher as well as for the 
pupil. For how can the teacher bring his pupils to inde- 
pendence if he himself has not achieved it? “Who can 
believe,” says Weber," “that fettered, frightened, ^spicious 
teachers can train a generation to the uses of independ- 
ence ?” Rules and regulations are necessary, but they may 
not become strait-jackets to crush the teacher’s initiative, 
nor may the opinion be allowed to get about that the ob- 
servation of rules and regulations, literally and without 
exceptions, is the purpose and the goal. Such an attitude 
characterizes inefficient systems of education, in which pov- 
erty of educational leadership and accomplishment is cov- 
ered up by vigorous observation of rules and forms. The 
true educational leader understands the paradox : “He rules 
best who rules least.” 

Freedom and independence for the teacher are essential 
not only to the objectives of the special movement in edu- 
cation which advocates these ends, but equally so for the 
activity program. Heretofore the special teacher in the 
higher schools was appreciated according to the depth of 
his knowledge in his special field, and the teacher in the 
lower schools according to the many-sidedness of his inter- 
ests. The activity school makes these same demands of 
the teacher but adds others as well. Besides knowledge, 
the teacher must have the ability to make the knowledge 
vital and alive. That involves a new concept of educa- 
tion ; education is no longer a process of transferring com- 
pleted masses of “wisdom” from teacher to pupil, but has 
become a process in which the pupil seeks and finds knowl- 
edge for himself, in which he solves his own problems. A 
teacher is no longer a person possessing a certain number 
of knowledges and skills, duly attested by a diploma from 
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a pedagogical institution or a licensing board, but is one 
who, because of his entire personahty, can pre-live for 
the pupil what the pupil must live for himself, can pre- 
experience the experiences of the child. The experiences 
are genetically the same, yet individually different accord- 
ing to the individual differences in the personality of the 
pupil. The activity school sets a new ideal for the teacher 
— a high and noble ideal ; and though it can never be real- 
ized in its entirety, it fires the imagination and the will. 
“You shall value growing and becoming, for completion 
is, for the teacher, the beginning of death.” ^ 

C. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND THE MOVEMENT FOR 
NATURALISM IN EDUCATION 

While naturalism in education, as we have seen, has not 
been able to help in setting the goal for education, yet its 
methodology has been an eternally fruitful source of sug- 
gestion, and no form of education can succeed without 
taking into account the naturalistic factors. The activity 
school is in agreement with the naturalistic movement in 
education in many ways. It places the child in intimate 
contact with nature ; through its advocacy of the principle 
of differentiation of instruction according to differences 
in environment it fosters the study of the home not only 
as the subject matter of the undifferentiated course in the 
primary grades, but also as a principle of method ; it advo- 
cates rationalistic learning through excursions and personal 
observations, and emphasizes the experiential side of learn- 
ing by stressing acquisition of knowledge through the 
senses; it advocates gardening, farming and other forms 
of agricultural activity through which even the city child 
is given opportunity for direct contact with nature. 

But this is not all. Activity education, like naturalism, 
places stress upon the value of bodily training. In this 
regard the activity school advocates the development of all 
parts of the body; it makes use of athletics, games and 
sports ; it values agriculture not only because it brings the 
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child into close contact with nature, but also for its bene- 
ficent effect upon bodily health ; it approves of conducting 
classes in the open air ; it alternates physical and mental 
work, to the mutual benefit of both mind and body ; it 
condemns the traditional educational plan in which long 
periods of physical inactivity neglect the needs of the body 
for frequent physical movement ; it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of bodily health in relation to such problems as 
length of time of instruction, hour of instruction, arrange- 
ment of subjects, broken or unbroken session, recesses, 
homework, etc. 

Indeed there is hardly an aspect of methodology in 
which team-work between naturaUsm and activity edu- 
cation is not possible. The conclusion therefore seems 
warranted that activity education has accepted the “vital 
and useful” in the naturalistic program. 

D. THE ACnVITy SCHOOL AND THE MOVEMENT FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL EDUCATION 

Pedagogical naturalism and activity education have 
joined hands in advocating a natural developmental method 
in instruction. But this idea is likewise central in the edu- 
cational philosophy of the educational experimentalists, 
and it is therefore no surprise to find that the relations 
between experimental and activity education are extremely 
cordial. Indeed, a study of these relations records no points 
of disagreement, but must confine itself to a classification 
of points of agreement according to two sets of borrow- 
ings— those made by the activity school from experimental 
education, and, conversely, those made by experimental 
education from the activity school. 

I. What the Activity School has Accepted from Experi- 
mental Education 

The activity school, in its concern for a developmental 
method, faces the problem of determining what activities 
are in conformity with the natural development of the 
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child, and in what order these activities should be taken 
up. To solve this problem the activity school has turned 
to the experimentalists and accepted their conclusions. 
Similarly the activity school has taken over other results 
obtained by the experimentalists in related fields of re- 
search. To mention but a few of these: determination 
of the periods of greatest mental and physical growth; 
determination of periods for development or speci& traits, 
attitudes and aptitudes ; determination of types of individ- 
ual differences found in pupils, etc. When experimental 
pedagogy attempts to solve these and similar problems, 
such as the problem of the nature of mental activity, it 
enters the very field of the activity school, and its findings 
are welcome information for the latter. 

2. How the Activity School Repays Its Debt 

But the activity school pays its debt to experimental 
pedagogy in many ways. It develops new teaching tech- 
niques, and re-evaluates old ones — e.g., in the case of draw- 
ing,® in which the methodology developed by the activity 
school for geographical drawing affects the pedagogy of 
drawing generally. The activity school also furthers ex- 
perimentation in the field of the emotions, for it has much 
material— empirical, statistical and didactic — for study in 
this field. Of greatest importance to experimental edu- 
cation is the contribution which the activity school makes 
in the development of its new methodology, especially in 
logical heuristics. Here the activity school presents the 
genetic viewpoint in the arrangement of curricular mate- 
rial into a course of study, not only in the field of geog- 
raphy, as was shown in Chapter VII, but in all fields, for 
the genetic principle is applicable to every subject of the 
curriculum either in its rationalistic form (as in geog- 
raphy) or in its scientific form (as in chemistry). Of 
course, from the standpoint of the activity school, this is 
not enough ; the mere fact that subject matter is arranged 
in a course of study according to the genetic principle is 
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not in itself a guarantee of self -activity in the pupils. On 
the other hand, such arrangement is highly favorable to 
pupil self-activity, because, through the inductive method, 
plenty of opportunity for observation, generalization and 
verification can be given when the matter of instruction 
is genetically arranged. These three steps — observation, 
generalization and verification -are, as we have seen, basic 
in logical heuristics. Experimental education has exam- 
ined these steps, tested their pedagogic value, and supports 
the activity school in its high estimate of their efficacious- 
ness. So also the activity school is receiving the endorse- 
ment of its suggestion for the adoption of the dialogue type 
of recitation from the results of the investigations into this 
field by the educational experimentalists. 

E. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION 

Proceeding now to an examination of the relations of 
activity pedagogy and individualism in education, we find 
that there are both points of agreement and points of dis- 
agreement. We aga in observe how vital the influence 
of the naturalistic school in modem education is when we 
note that the impulse toward individualization in instruc- 
tion, with which the activity school agrees, really origi- 
nated in naturalism. 

1. The Points of Agreement 

Activity pedagogy and individualism unite in placing 
emphasis upon the individual needs of the child, but the 
former regards this as a point of departure, while the latter 
carries it out through the entire educative process. As the 
success of the activity school depends upon pupil self- 
activity, it win be readily seen that in the activity school 
individualism in pedagogy has received a powerful ally. 
The activity school develops the body and mind through 
individual work, and uses aU the powers and capacities of 
the child, not only partially, but with the intention of de- 
veloping them to their highest degree. In this attempt it 
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adapts its method to the individual pecuharities of the 
pupU ; it classifies the pupil into various categories of men- 
tal types and fits the instruction to the type, not the type 
to the instruction. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the activity school has adopted from the movement for 
individualization of instruction everything that is possible 
of apphcation in the modern school situation. 

2. Points of Difference 

But the activity school parts company with pedagogical 
individualism when the latter sets up as the logical goal 
for all education the development of personality, as it does 
in that branch of individualism which is known as per- 
sonality education. The activity school finds the goal of 
personahty too vague and unstable, and sticks to its con- 
stant aim — the ideal man. 

For the same reason the activity school cannot subscribe 
to other extreme positions which individuahzation in in- 
struction is so prone to take. One of these is the so-called 
“Free School.” It is perfectly true, as activity pedagogy 
abundantly realizes, that the child has educational needs 
as a child, and that education should not be exclusively 
arranged according to the conveniences of the adult world. 
That is why the activity school insists upon pupil self- 
activity. But self-activity is not to be confused with 
self-development. If self-development means auto-devel- 
opment, without direction, influence or training from out- 
side the child himself, then the activity school must part 
company with the “free” or “child-centered” school. Only 
the pedagogue who doesn’t understand the nature of the 
child can imagine that the child’s nature includes an in- 
stinctive development toward a worthy personality ideal, 
and that “keeping hands off” is the quintessence of peda- 
gogical wisdom. The child might just as easily develop 
in a bad direction as in a good one if left to himself, for 
psychology plainly shows that the direction of the child’s 
development is at the mercy of suggestions which reach 
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him/ Should the suggestions be good, the path of devel- 
opment is good ; unfortunately, the reverse is equally true. 
The activity school, therefore, is not prepared to discard 
all forms of restraint, though it freely admits that restraint 
and punishment should be the exception, not the rule. 
The activity school advocates practicing the good as more 
powerful in establishing lasting results than suppressing the 
bad. 

Another extreme of individualism in education with 
which the activity school disagrees is the special form 
which has become known as esthetic education. 
thetic education and activity education agree in advocating 
pupil self-activity ; but the former has raised the esthetic 
principle to such heights of importance that it has usurped 
the place of the chief aim of education. To the extent 
that esthetic education strengthens and emphasizes the 
active element in receptivity, to the extent that through 
true, active appreciation it raises the appreciative level in 
the pupils, it finds an ally in activity education. But when 
it sets up its other goal, the production of art products by 
all the pupils, the activity school declines to enter on this 
impossible quest. Where there is native talent, the activity 
school will give it opportunity for expression, but it cannot 
undertake to create talent where it doesn’t exist. 

F. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND MORAL EDUCATION 

At the point where the activity school parts company 
with the form of individualism known as the “Free School” 
it clasps hands with moral or religious education. Moral 
education places emphasis upon the training of the third 
category of mental phenomena — that of interest-will-emo- 
tion. But activity education does not confine itself ex- 
clusively to this category of the mind, for it is equally 
interested in the categories of ideation and judgment, and 
adds thereto its concern over the physical welfare of the 
child. So although it finds itself in agreement with moral 
and religious education so far as they go, it reserves for 
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itself the right of going further, and claims that its goal, 
the ideal man, is a higher and broader goal than that of 
the virtuous man. It is interesting to note, however, that 
religion gives us the picture of the ideal toward which 
activity pedagogy is striving— the perfect Son of Man, who 
is also the Son of God. 

G. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The activity school is in general agreement with the 
aims of social education. We have just noted the con- 
nection between activity education and moral education, 
which, insofar as its object is character development, 
may be regarded as a form of social education. Another 
indirect connection of activity pedagogy with social edu- 
cation lies in the field of curative education, which con- 
cerns itself with the education of the mentally, physically 
or morally unfortunate. Such education is usually given 
in special institutions which have the difficult problem 
of substituting something warm, vital and real for what 
they cannot, of necessity, give — parental love. These in- 
stitutions have turned to activity pedagogy for their 
method and have found, through experience, that pupil 
self-activity in worth while pedagogical work is the best 
surrogate for the father and mother. 

But activity pedagogy is also directly related to social 
education. Social pedagogy aims at an educational sys- 
tem through which society is to be renewed, restored and 
strengthened, by the assimilation of younger generations 
trained to social living as the older generations pass on. 
It is the duty of the school to fit the younger generation 
for this purpose, and, as our society is largely industrial, 
and as the economic factor is of such great importance, 
social education insists that every pupil should be given 
some vocational training in order that he may be enabled 
to take his place as a useful member of society through 
his abihty to earn his own living. With this general point 
of view the activity school is in accord. But it interprets 
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vocational training broadly, instead of narrowly, and 
would therefore give training in “head, hand and heart”— 
not just one or the other. Furthermore, it claims that 
citizenship can best be inculcated, not through artificial 
self-government schemes, but through daily living in a 
real community. It proposes, therefore, the community 
of work and living as the best preparation for future social 
life, and organizes the instruction in such ways that these 
communal groups will arise spontaneously from the nature 
of the pupil and the circumstances of the project upon 
which he is engaged. 

H. THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL AND THE TRADITIONAL 

“learning” school 

While we have noted that there is no irreconcilable con- 
flict between the activity school and the older school, it 
nevertheless is true that the activity school proposes cer- 
tain modifications in organization and procedures. None 
of these suggestions for change are made with any other 
purpose than to make possible the functioning of the basic 
principle of pupil self-activity which lies at the root of 
activity pedagogy. Furthermore, the modifications sug- 
gested are modifications, not “Copemican revolutions,” and 
the transmutation of the “learning” schools into activity 
schools can therefore be a peaceful and gradual process. 

With regard to the changes in organization of the edu- 
cational system as a whole, it may be noted that many 
of the changes advocated as a result of the emergence of 
activity pedagogy have already been made, or, at least, 
begun. The activity school believes in the principle of 
instructional variation in accordance with environmental 
differences in needs and materials. Hence, the activity 
school approves the movement for segregation of, and spe- 
cial education for the physically, mentally or morally 
handicapped. It also endorses the movement which has 
resulted in creating special types of high schools, voca- 
tional schools and continuation schools. It recommends 
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that on the junior high school level greater opportunity 
for individualization be given by offering more types of 
shop courses and by stressing the guidance program. In 
fact, the guidance work should be begun before the junior 
high school is reached, and continued throughout the senior 
high school course. 

These organizational changes have already been made 
or are definitely in process of being effected. But activity 
education would go further in its application of the prin- 
ciple of Differentiation. Not only would this principle 
make for differentiation between city and country schools, 
but the activity pedagogue would have schools vary from 
district to district even within the same city system. Each 
school becomes a unit-community for itself, and its edu- 
cational activity is determined by special community needs 
and environmental opportunities. Of course, the variation 
between schools would not be so great on the elementary 
level, because the elementary school is so largely concerned 
with basic skills, knowledges and attitudes, common to 
all environments. But as we advance beyond the ele- 
mentary school, the principle of Differentiation would 
make for greater and greater diversification between 
schools on the same level. Nor should we forget that 
sex is another factor making for differentiation; where 
possible pupils should be segregated according to sex in 
separate buildings on the junior and senior high school 
level, so that a wide range of manual training courses 
might be offered to both boys and girls. On the other 
hand, if the registration in a given junior high school is 
large enough to warrant expenditures for an adequate 
number of shops for each of the sexes, segregation may 
be unwise. There are social values in normal contacts 
between the sexes which would be lost in an artificial 
environment of segregation. The practical educator must 
balance the need of adequate shop facilities against the 
need of normal contact between boys and girls of ado- 
lescent age. 
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With regard to procedural changes necessary to meta- 
morphose the traditional “learning” school into the new 
activity school, these have already been summarized in 
the three chapters, VI, VII, and VIII, on the heuristic 
method of the activity program. The adoption^ of this 
method would require no structural or organizational 
changes whatever. But it would involve new teaching 
techniques, which mean either new teachers, or teachers 
who will re-new themselves. Hence every proposal for 
the adoption of the activity program must always include 
a plea for a new type of teacher training instiration, either 
as a separate institution, or as a part of the offering of a 
university in which prospective teachers can be trained, 
and to which present teachers may go for in-service 
training. 

I. conclusion: the activity school as general 

EDUCATION 

With all this differentiation in organization which the 
adoption of activity education will entail, it is interesting 
to note that an inner unity will be established through the 
application of the activity principle to aU schools and on 
all levels of instruction. There are factors malting for 
unity in our present traditional schools ; for instance, our 
common language, our history and traditions, and our lit- 
erature. But the new activity principle, uniting all the 
subjects of the curriculum, through a common methodol- 
ogy, into a closely knit whole, will be a powerful ally for 
the unifying factors of the present school. The activity 
school will make for outer diversification, with many kinds 
of schools, curricula, forms of activity ; but above all it 
will make for an inner spiritual unity, welding the pupils 
into a social unit, which works upon a common problem, 
in a life situation. The activity school, no matter what 
its outward form, will always be characterized by unity 
of purpose, unity of end goal, and unity of method. 
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This unified educational institution, the activity school, 
is the only educational jonn which can combine the cul- 
tural currents of our times effectively. The activity school 
supports the efforts of all educational reform movements 
to the extent that their aims are useful and vital; the ac- 
tivity school coordinates these movements, removes con- 
flicting tendencies, and sets a goal which is acceptable to 
each because it includes and transcends the lesser goals of 
the special movement. ‘^Through self -activity to inde- 
pendence!^' With this slogan the activity school will es- 
tablish itself as the educational institution of our times. 
Modem pedagogy can be no other than activity pedagogy. 



CHAPTER X 

AN APPRAISAL OF DEWEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

Part I : The Nature, Underlying Philosophy, and Aim 
OF Education 

As we transfer our attention from the European to the 
American educational scene, we note as a salient feature 
of the latter the powerful and constantly growing influence 
which John Dewey has been exerting upon American edu- 
cation for the past forty years. Reform in education in 
America, instead of taking the form of a plurality of edu- 
cational movements, as in Europe, each movement advocat- 
ing a particular type of reform in one or another direction, 
has been predominantly in the single direction of ‘‘pro- 
gressive education.” There is no exact definition of 
progressive education, for the term has been applied to 
as many kinds of pedagogical procedures as have been 
suggested by different educational followers of Dewey 
A working definition of progressive education, which 
would not be far from the truth, is, therefore, “the form 
of education which is based upon John Dewey’s educa- 
tional doctrines.” At present, progressive education in 
the United States is largely preoccupied with activity edu- 
cation, but, as Dewey’s educational doctrines have been 
variously applied and interpreted by different American 
educators, there is little agreement as to what an activity 
type of education really is.^ In contrast, the activity school 
as we have described it, is a fairly clear-cut body of theory 
and practice. It remains for the educational leaders of 
America in the first place, and the lay citizenry in the 
ultimate, to decide whether or not this type of activity 
school is wholly or in part suitable to American educa- 
tional and social conditions. To enable educators and the 
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public to decide this question, we have, in this and the 
next chapter, made summary statements of John Dewey’s 
educational doctrines and attempted to appraise them in 
the light of the educational philosophy and practice we 
have urged upon our readers in the foregoing description 
of the activity school. It will be seen that with most of 
Dewey’s proposals we are in hearty agreement; where we 
disagree we shall indicate the reasons for our dissent. We 
assume that the American educator is familiar with Dewey’s 
educational writings and therefore, for the convenience of 
the reader, we shall follow Dewey’s analysis of the general 
problem of education as found in his longest and most 
influential educational book. Democracy and Education. 

A. THE NATURE OF EDUCATION 

Dewey begins the major exposition of his educational 
doctrine. Democracy and Education, not, as one might 
expect, with a discussion of the philosophical basis for 
education but with an examination of the nature of educa- 
tion. This approach to the problem of education is sig- 
nificant, because it indicates his behef that education is a 
natural process* in little need of philosophic justification. 
His answer to the question, what is the'nature of education, 
is fourfold. 


I. Education as Necessity of Life 

Life is a self-renewing process; the individual dies but 
life itself goes on. However, in the case of mankind, life 
is not merely a biologic but also a social process, and edu- 
cation is the means whereby life renews itself on the social 
plane. Education, therefore, is a natural necessity of life 
for without it the race would perish.t Furthermore, the 

* “What nutrition and reproduction are to physiological life, educa- 
tion is to social life.” John Dewey: Democracy and Education^ New 
York, 1917, The Macmillan Co., p. 434. This title will hereafter be 
abbreviated D&E, All quotations by permission of The Macmillan Co, 
t “Education, in its broadest sense, is the means of this social con- 
tinuity of life.” D&E^ P* II* 
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more civilization advances, the greater becomes the gap 
between infant and adult, which education alone can span. 
The educative process, in the final analysis, is a process 
of communication, t — but as social life “may fairly be said 
to exist in . . . communication,”^ “the very process of 
living together educates.”* With advancing civilization 
the educational process becomes more complicated, the 
need for formal education becomes greater, the place of 
education is more and more made a separate institution 
called the school, and the consequent danger that “formal 
education . . . becomes remote and dead, abstract and 
bookish”® increases. 

While much of the material from Dewey which we 
have thus far summarized would be acceptable by almost 
everybody because it is so largely historical and factual, 
there are some viewpoints expressed which would occasion 
controversy. Dewey stresses the fact that education is a 
natural process, in little need of justification by philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, or anything else. Education is its own 
excuse for being ; it arises out of the state of He itself, it 
is self-contained. With this radical vie\^oint we can 
hardly agree. Education, we believe, is distinctly a human 
process, which must be studied historically, critically, and 
with a view to discovering what in the past has been 
achieved, how much can be taken over, what must be 
modified, and what parts of the field of education remain 
still to be explored. Dewey expressly admits that, as 
civilization advances, the gap between the adult and the 
chil d becomes greater. Being keenly aware of this truth 
we focus our attention upon the human institution of edu- 
cation which society uses to bridge this gap. Now the 
central fact of the social institution which we call educa- 
tion is the communication between an adult mind and an 
immature mind, whereby and wherein the latter receives 
opportunity for and is stimulated to learn. With this state- 

communication (and hence all genuine social life) is educa- 
tive.” D&E, p. 6. 
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ment we are in general agreement but there is a difference 
in point of view. Dewey stresses the fact of communica- 
tion; we feel that it is more significant to note that the 
communication is between the adult and the immature. 
This difference in emphasis has far-reaching implications. 

In the next place, for Dewey, education as a process 
arises directly out of the social situation, and the process 
is fixed, or conditioned, by the factors which called it into 
being. It doesn’t matter what “education” was in the past, 
in different places or at different times ; the present situa- 
tion alone determmes what education is. Against this 
viewpoint, we would stress the interdependence of educa- 
tion and other fields of human thought such as philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, biology, etc. Education, as we see it, 
is a historical and synthetic process ; it grows as we learn 
more about it. Dewey says elsewhere that education is 
growth, meaning that the education of the individual is a 
growth of the individual. This is, of course, true; but 
when we say that education is growth we also mean that 
education, die process, is itself growing and developing, 
and will continue to grow and develop as a process as the 
centuries roll on. Dewey makes no reference to the past 
except to recount what happened, and to reject it; we 
have examined the past to discover the origins of the edu- 
cational process and to ci^ what may be regarded as vahd. 

Another difference arises out of Dewey’s exclusively 
social attitude. Education is the means whereby life re- 
news itself on the social plane, as Dewey says. We find 
ourselves in complete agreement with the statement so far 
as it goes, but would extend it. For Dewey, education 
has no meaning apart from the social environment, but 
we believe that education would still be a continuing and 
valid process for an individual marooned on a desert island. 
Dewey would agree that education benefits the individual, 
but that benefit would be possible only insofar as the indi- 
vidual lives and operates in a social situation; the benefit 
to the individual is, as it were, merely incidental to the 
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social benefit. We believe, on the other hand, that the 
individual is fully as important as society. Said in another 
way, if education is the means whereby the individual is 
fitted for life in a society, it is equally the means whereby 
society is explained and presented to the individual. 

And this brings us to a fourth distinction, implied in 
the foregoing. Dewey’s social point of view leads him to 
say that education is the^ means of social continuity of 
life. Perhaps it is unfair to take Dewey too literally at his 
word, but, on the other hand, it is safe to assume that 
Dewey regards education as the chief means of social con- 
tinuity. While we would not oppose this statement, our 
support would be rather lukewarm. W^e think that the 
emphasis is wrong ; education is not to be justified on the 
ground that it leads to social contmuity for, although 
social continuity is one of its ends and aims, it has other 
coordinate ends as weE. Hence, whEe education is un- 
doubtedly a powerful socializmg force, it is more than 
that. Dewey is so enthusiastic for socialization through 
education that the effect of his doctrine appears to be col- 
lectivistic. We are by no means individuaEsts in educa- 
tion, but we feel we have described a program of education 
much nearer to the traditional American philosophy, 
which, up to recent times at least, has regarded the indi- 
vidual as of prime importance and the state as created to 
enable the individual to function at his best in “the pursuit 
of happiness.” The picture of Dewey as a collectivist in 
education avEI, no doubt, appear startling to many Ameri- 
can educators. However, further reasons for the point 
of view here expressed wiE develop as we consider more 
of Dewey’s educational doctrines. 

2. Education as Social Function 

Since learning takes place chiefly as a result of the effect 
of the environment * upon the individual, it becomes the 
business of society, a social function, to control the en- 

* “Environment” (is) something more than surroundings which en- 
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vironment so as to set up conditions which stimulate the 
desirable and inhibit the undesirable response. But this 
must be done by making the pupU a sharer in social activi- 
ties, else what he learns will make him “trained like an 
animal rather than educated like a human being.” Edu- 
cation is, therefore, a social function for two important 
reasons : first because true education can only result from 
a social situation in which the pupil responds as a partaker 
and sharer of social activity; and, secondly, because the 
school, where this education is to take place, is itself a social 
institution created by society for a specific social end.® The 
school has three characteristic functions : ® to simplify the 
environment, to eliminate objectionable features,* and to 
bring about balance in the factors of environment. 

With this section of Dewey’s thought, we are in com- 
plete agreement. Dewey’s central idea is that education 
is a social function, and, on historical grounds, we have 
reached the same conclusion. Dewey, as a social philoso- 
pher, derives education as a social function directly from 
the nature of society, as we have seen; our interest has 
been, as teachers, primarily in the process of education — 
pedagogical activity— and, on historical grounds, we have 
concluded that this process can best take place in a special 
social instimtion, the school. Dewey speaks of the social 
situation in which the pupil shares social activity; this 
situation we have called the community of work. Finally, 
the characteristic functions of the school, as Dewey 
enumerates them, have all been described as part of the 
process of activity pedagogy. 

3. Education as Direction 

Dewey realizes that “the native impulses of the young 
do not agree with the fife customs of the group into which 

compass an individual. . . (It denotes) specific continuity of the sur- 
roundings with his own active tendencies. . . (It) consists of these 
conditions that promote or hinder ... the characteristic activities of a 
living being.” D&E, p. 13. 

* D&E, “Purifying and idealizing the existing social customs,” p. 27. 
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they are bom.” “ Hence, education must be in the direc- 
tion in which the young are to be trained. This, of course, 
implies control, but such control should rarely be exerted 
directly as a command or as physical restraint. It should 
be indirectly exerted, arising spontaneously either out of 
the nature of the activity in which the individual is en- 
gaged or out of the attitudes and desires of the group of 
which the individual is a part. Common understanding 
of the means and ends of action is the essence of social 
control. Social control is indirect, and either intellectual 
or emotional ; it is not direct or personal. It is intrinsic, 
not coercive ; internal, not extemal.^^ Through social ac- 
tivities, pupils “acquire a social sense of their own powers 
and of the materials and appliances used.”^^ 

With everything that is here said by Dewey, we are in 
complete accord. But there nevertheless is a difference 
with regard to the amount and quality of the direction 
which educators should give to the educational process. 
Dewey would give very little direction; he implies that 
the children would choose the right direction with very 
little direct help from the teacher, from whom a mere 
hint would suffice. Direction on the part of the teacher 
is a necessity, as Dewey admits,^® but he seems to fear 
excessive direction as a constant danger. The result is 
that Dewey, as we shall see shortly, is opposed to the 
division of subject matter into curricular subjects, but 
would have activity grow out of preceding activity with 
as little direction on the part of the teacher as possible. 
By contrast, we have been at some pains to be quite spe- 
cific in our statement that the teacher’s duty is to direct. 
The pupils are to choose the activity under the teacher’s 
direction ; if the teacher is an artist, this direction is not at 
all apparent even though it is there, for it is the highest type 
of art which achieves its object without any apparent ef- 
fort. The difference in the point of view with regard to 
direction may be stated thus : within a given activity-unit, 
we agree with Dewey as to the nature of direction, and 
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the forms of social control that are desirable; but when 
activity-units are to be chosen, Dewey warns of the danger 
of excessive direction by the teacher, while we believe that 
it is the teacher’s duty to direct the choice of the pupils 
into educationally profitable channels, at the same time 
guarding against teacher clumsiness which makes overt and 
apparent what should be covert and disguised. 

4. Education as Growth 

Education is growth, and growth implies action and ex- 
perience by the chdd.* Growth is forward looking ; it is 
not an end in itself, but occurs only when it opens doors 
to newer and wider experience, to more growth. “Noth- 
ing is so relative to growth as more gromh.” 

Growth depends upon two things: plasticity^® and 
habit formation.^® By the former, Dewey means the 
ability of the pupil to learn from experience; native in- 
telligence is undoubtedly its most essential ingredient.! 
Habits, which are both causes and results of growth, are 
of two kinds: physical “habituations,” persistent mecha- 
nized forms of physical activity ; and mental “habits” such 
as modes of thought, observation or reflection. The prog- 
ress of education is registered in the human psyche by the 
formation of useful habituations and habits which will 
enable the learner to learn more— that is, to grow further. 
This is one of the most characteristic of Dewey’s educa- 
tional ideas; he puts it succinctly: “The criterion of the 
value of school education is the extent in which it creates 
a desire for continued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in fact.” 

With the foregoing admirable analysis, we believe, all 

* “Growth is not something done to them ; it is something they (the 
pupils) do.” D&E, p. 50. 

t “Innate power is determined largely by psychic capacity to meet 
new situations clearly and easily.” Frogressive Journal of Education^ 
Dec. 1908, p. I. On the other hand, “intelligence ... is developed out 
of the struggles of organic beings to secure a successful exercise of their 
fimctions” ; this would seem to indicate that intelligence is not fixed 
but may “develop.” 
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educators will agree as far as it goes. But we think that 
practical pedagogues will differ with Dewey in regard to 
some of the implications. We agree, for instance, that 
education is growth and that growth leads to more 
growth ; but we believe that this “more gro-wth” is pos- 
sible only as a planned and logical outcome of the origi- 
nal growth. Dewey, by way of contrast, seems to think 
of the “more growth” coming more or less by itself be- 
cause the next unit-activity would arise spontaneously. 
But holding, as we do, a belief in teacher responsibility 
for guiding the pupil, we feel the “more growth” has to 
be planned for. For the same reason Dewey relies more 
on opportunistic teaching than we have in our discussion 
of the activity school, where we indicated that while op- 
portunistic teaching is often valuable, it cannot be the 
main reliance of the teacher. 

We beheve that Dewey’s point of view is that of the 
social philosopher and that he has concerned himself less 
with practical teaching matters than the practicing peda- 
gogue wotdd find desirable. For instance when Dewey 
points out that growth depends upon plasticity and native 
intelligence, the educator is not satisfied to leave it at that. 
As a teacher, he must do something about native intelli- 
gence, so that each individual may be enabled to grow as 
much as possible. We propose, therefore, to offset native 
intelligence by means of individualized teaching, by divid- 
ing pupils into sensory, memory, imagination and other 
types, and by varying the teaching process for each type. 
Furthermore, as educators we make no point of the differ- 
ence between Dewey’s “habits” and “habimations,” for, 
though one is mental and the other is physical, they are 
both acquired as a result of the learning process and both 
are applied to further pedagogical activity. Dewey’s ap- 
praisals of manual activities in School md Society and 
The Child and the Curriculum support our statement that 
while manual activities lead to “technical s kills ” (Dewey’s 
“habituations”) such subjects are not properly taught if 
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manual or technical skills are their only outcomes. Manual 
activity must result in “cultural values” (Dewey’s “habits”) 
in addition to technical skill. 

5. Sufmnary 

According to Dewey, therefore, education is a social 
life necessity taking the form of intelligently directed 
activity to insure proper individual growth for social con- 
tinuity. 

Dewey has approached the problem of education as a 
philosopher, he has examined the nature of education on 
speculative grounds and he has arrived at a definition of 
the nature of education. In contrast to this philosophical 
approach this study has taken education for granted and 
conceived the present problem as the discovery and dem- 
onstration of the best means for achieving education. 
Therefore we have not tried to define education as such 
but have defined activity pedagogy assuming that educa- 
tion is a process of putting together cultural values, not 
merely by piling mass on mass, but by arranging these 
values into a unified whole. We have regarded as cultural 
values all enrichments of ideaUsm, all correct judgment 
formation, every rightful expression of the will-interest 
complex— in short, every enlargement of the spirit and 
every increase in the efficiency and health of the body. 

But if we have not specifically defined education, we 
have defined activity education. Activity education is that 
tendency or direction in educational movements which, 
as a form of universal educational philosophy, accepts the 
activity principle as the basic principle for establishing 
aim and method in bstruction and training. We have 
defined the activity principle as any purposeful apphca- 
tion of human effort through which cultural values, and 
incidentally often economic values as well, are created. 
Such application of effort is genetically a psychophysical 
process; but frequently one or other of these two com- 
ponent elements overshadows the other. Consequently, 
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we sometimes speak of bodily or physical activity as op- 
posed to mental activity. But from the pedagogic stand- 
point, this distinction is not important; what is important 
is that pedagogical activity is the activity of the ego upon 
itself for its own purposes or benefits. This is called self- 
activity. 

Although we have not addressed ourselves to the same 
problem that engages Dewey’s attention in the section of 
his writings which we have just abstracted, there are over- 
lapping matters in which differences in points of view 
become apparent. Dewey describes education as a con- 
tinuous process divorced from its end ; we think of educa- 
tion in the usual and traditional two ways — as a process of 
becoming, and as an end product of that process. Dewey 
has radically altered the concept of education ; it has not 
been our problem, as we conceived it, to define education 
as such, but merely to point out how the process of edu- 
cation can be made more efiScient. For Dewey education 
has no meaning outside of its social context; we believe 
that through the principle of self-activity self-education is 
possible even in isolation. Dewey’s approach to education 
is philosophical and especially sociological; our approach 
has been that of the average schoolman seeking improved 
methods for educating his charges. Dewey describes edu- 
cation in general terms ; we have tried to be as specific as 
possible in our description of the activity school. 

B. THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS FOR EDUCATION 

When we examine the last three chapters of “Democracy 
and Education^’’ we see that the reason for not starting 
the exposition of his pedagogical ideas in the usual way — 
that is, by laying down a fundamental philosophic basis 
for pedagogical suggestions— lies in the nature of Dewey’s 
conception of the relation between philosophy and edu- 
cation. Philosophy, for Dewey, does not consist of a body 
of general propositions whose truth is to be accepted, and 
which is therefore capable of being the basis and sanction 
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for an educational system ; on the contrary, it is science — 
not philosophy, which must be consulted if we wish to 
estabhsh a foundation for education. The facts of science, 
especially the social facts, pose the problem for us : What 
are we going to do about them ? It is for philosophy and 
education to answer. The question is presented to us by 
the facts of science ; the question itself is philosophic ; the 
answer must take the form of an educational system.^® 

Dewey’s pragmatic philosophy is the basis of his edu- 
cational views, though he hardly mentions the word in 
his educational writings. Pragmatism is defined®® as “a 
philosophic method, and its corresponding doctrine, which 
holds that the practical effects or way that they ‘work’ 
are the sole available criteria for the truth of human cog- 
nitions, and the value of human moral and religious ideals.” 
And again, it is “a metaphysical theory that reality is for 
man what he makes it to be in the service of so-called 
practical ends.” Dewey discusses some of the educational 
implications of this philosophical method — for pragma- 
tism is essentially a method rather than a doctrine— in the 
two final chapters of “Democracy and Education^ But 
first he takes up the question of the relation of education 
to philosophy. 

Brief as this summary introduction to Dewey’s philo- 
sophical position has been, it nevertheless presents several 
points of view which require comment. The activity 
school, as we have seen, is the result of slow growth as 
an organism out of the educational practices of a host of 
educational leaders. These men were primarily pedagogues 
who approached their problem from the practical side 
and whose concern with philosophy was that of educators 
who, while they retain education as the focal point of 
their interest, nevertheless base their educational systems, 
in part at least, upon philosophic grounds. They did not, 
like Dewey, regard education as the implement of their 
philosophy; they took education for granted, but found 
sanctions for the process of education in all the philosophic 
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systems current in their times. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between basing' education on a philosophy which 
is regarded merely as a method, as Dewey regards it, and 
basing it upon any one of several philosophies each of 
which defines itself not as method but as a body of truth. 
It is true that Dewey says that as philosophy is only a 
method, education cannot be based upon it; but the dis- 
tinction between regarding education as an implement of 
a philosophy and basing education upon philosophy is a 
distinction without a practical difference. 

Dewey looks to science for the facts of our world and 
emphasizes the importance of the social facts. The activ- 
ity school agrees with Dewey that the facts of science are 
important and that the social facts must be taken ^ into 
consideration, but it does not look to science exclusively 
for pertinent facts on which to base educational proce- 
dures -it consults ethics, religion, psychology, e.g.-nor 
does it regard social facts as the only overwhelmingly im- 
portant ones. 

Most of the founders of the activity school have been 
voluntarists. Voluntarism has been described as “the 
theory which holds that Will is the ultimate principle both 
in experience and development of the individual, and in 
the constitution and evolution of the universe. In the 
former (or psychological) variety of the theo^ . . . the 
volitional or active aspect of human personality is made 
more prominent and more fundamental; although it is 
found necessary to conceive of this aspect as including 
ideating will — a concession to InteUectualism, to which, 
on the whole. Voluntarism is opposed. With Fichte, the 
self-determining and self-relating activity of the ego, both 
finite and absolute, was understood as the ultimate principle 
of aU reality.” Of course, as educators, the founders of 
the activity school never explicitly defended this philo- 
sophical position. But many pay tribute to Brentano®^ 
and base their education systems on Brentano’s psychology 
and philosophy. Furthermore, the close connection be- 
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tween the activity school and Fichte is clearly brought out 
by Burger himself when he describes self-activity as “the 
activity of the ego, upon the ego for the purposes of the 
ego.” 

I. Nature of Philosophy 

“Philosophy has generally been defined in ways which 
imply a certain totality, generality and ultimateness of both 
subject matter and method.” Dewey rejects totality of 
subject matter, but accepts the burden of totality if it 
“does not mean the hopeless task of quantitative summa- 
tion. [Totality] means rather the consistency of mode 
of response in reference to the plurality of events which 
occur.” And again, “totality means continuity — the 
carrying on of a former habit of action with the readapta- 
tion necessary to keep it alive and growing.” In other 
words, philosophy is the determination of appropriate 
action ; it is method ; it is habitual attitude. 

Now education has also been defined as a process of 
forming dispositions, and hence it follows that “philosophy 
may be defined as the general theory of education.”^’' 
Education and philosophy are therefore one; the former 
is the practical, the latter the theoretical side of the same 
human and social activity. Education is not based upon, 
or derived from philosophy, but education and philosophy 
are in agreement with one another. To the pragmatist, 
philosophy should go over into action in the forms of “pub- 
lic agitation, propaganda, legislative and ad minis trative 
action”^® but, as such methods of action are directed 
chiefly at adults whose minds and ways of life are largely 
set, they are less likely of success than education which 
has a “fairer and freer field of operation.”^® Education, 
from this point of view, is seen to be closely related to 
propaganda, public agitation and legislative and adminis- 
trative action. 

Again, philosophy has the double task of criticizing the 
existing state of the world*® and of “interpreting the re- 
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suits of specialized science in. their bearing on future social 
endeavor. . . [It can do this only through education, for] 
education is the laboratory in which philosophic distinc- 
tions become concrete and are tested.” This means that 
both philosophy and education must be kept in a fluid 
state subject to constant changes, alterations and recon- 
structions. For as society changes, as social ideals and 
aims evolve out of older forms, so philosophy, which has 
the duty of critically evaluating the processes of society, 
must change also ; and similarly education, as the labora- 
tory in which social ideals are put to the test and worked 
out in practice, must change its methods, its aims, its end. 
The present need of education, according to Dewey, is to 
transform itself into new forms through which social 
changes, approved by philosophy, may be brought about. 
And the function of philosophy is to serve as the theory 
for a system of education whose purpose is to bring about 
desirable social changes.®^ 

We thus see that Dewey has a very definite conception 
of the nature of philosophy, its task, and the possibility of 
its usefulness in our present society. So long as Dewey 
confines himself to philosophy in his discussion there can 
be no disagreement with the activity school for the simple 
reason that activity pedagogues do not express themselves 
on the matter. But when Dewey envisages an educational 
system, activated and motivated by a philosophical system, 
and aimed at the conscious reformation of society, the 
activity school parts company with him. It realizes that 
the hope of a better society is better education to make 
better men, but it does not think of education as charged 
with the duty of reconstructing society as Dewey does. 
For Dewey, this is the heart and purpose of education; 
for pedagogy a reconstructed and superior society would 
be an incidental, though very welcome, product of a better 
system of education. A collectivistic view of education 
as a form of “public agitation, propaganda, legislative or 
administrative action” is far from the average educator’s 
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thought, and, although he would be the first to admit that 
the structure of society conditions the nature of education, 
he would not conclude from this premise that education 
therefore is the process through which needed social trans- 
formation takes place. In short, to make the contrast 
clear, Dewey thinks of education as the means of recon- 
structing society; the activity school thinks of education 
as a social institution which is conditioned by the society 
for which it is intended. 

2. The Theory of Knowledge 

Dewey begins his discussion of the theory of knowledge 
by distinguishing between the pragmatic theory of knowl- 
edge and all others. The difference lies in the fact that 
only pragmatism assumes continuity as opposed to the 
dualisms implied in other philosopmcal systems. Dewey 
specifically condemns the following dualisms as fruitful of 
much human error especially in education : empirical vs. 
rational knowledge; knowledge as an external, objective 
thing to be mastered vs. knowing as an internal, subjective 
process; activity vs. passivity in knowing; intellect vs. 
emotions; knowing vs. doing. 

a. Contrast between Dewey and activity pedagogy 

Remembering that activity pedagogy does not concern 
itself with philosophical questions as such, we nevertheless 
note that these dualisms, condemned by Dewey, are all 
implicitly admitted by the activity school. Hence we have 
found it necessary, e.g., to distinguish between empirical 
and rational knowledge, and to propose a separate meth- 
odology, namely empirical and logical heuristics, for mastery 
of the two types of knowledge respectively. So we also 
regard knowledge and knowing as dual— the former a 
thing, a subject matter ; the latter a process, a method of 
acquiring the subject matter. We have also recognized 
the difference between activity and passivity in learning 
and knowing ; indeed our entire point of view may be sum- 
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marized by saying that we believe the former a good way, 
the latter a poor way of acquiring subject matter. Simi- 
larly, the distinction, which activity pedagogy recognizes 
and Dewey denies, between intellect and emotions finds 
expression in the specialized methodology which the former 
proposes for cultivating the intellect on the one hand and 
training the emotions and will on the other. Finally, that 
there is a distinction between some forms of knowing and 
doing we must admit when we realize that not every form 
of knowledge goes over into overt action. In this detail 
Lay agrees with Dewey — erroneously, we believe. 

b. Learning and knowledge 

Dewey uses the term “knowing” as though it were the 
equivalent of learning; mformation is knowledge, only 
when it has been acquired as a result of purposive, reflective 
inquiry. “Knowledge does not mean awareness or state- 
ment of fact. Even though a person may be able to recall 
thousands of actual events and state their manifold relations 
to one another with complete accuracy, he cannot be said 
to know them in Dewey’s sense, unless he had some pur- 
posive part in the production of the original knowledge of 
them. The mere accumulation of information, e.g., by- 
reading accounts in histories, is not a case of knowing. 
Dewey is not aware of the wide divergence between his 
use of the term ‘knowledge’ and its traditional and current 
usage.” But Dewey is perfectly explicit on this point. 
He condemns all other schools of philosophical thought on 
the ground that they regard knowledge as a body of truth 
existing in the mind irrespective of whether or not such 
truth is utilized in the solving of further problems.®* He 
then contrasts this concept of the nature of knowledge 
with the pragmatic view which holds that information is 
not knowledge unless it is in continuous use, modifying 
our environment and enabling us to solve our problems 
intelligently.®® In other words truth is premised on the 
principle that only such ideas as work in acmal practice 
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can be regarded as intrinsically valid, and that the main 
criterion for evaluating its nature is the applicability of its 
functioning power in a life situation. The pragmatist 
bluntly states that an idea is true only when it works. 

From the foregoing we see that Dewey’s definition of 
knowledge is both broader and narrower than the tradi- 
tional concept of knowledge on which the activity school 
is based. On the one hand, Dewey would not include as 
knowledge factual information for which the possessor has 
no environmental use ; on the other hand, he would include 
such things as habits of orderliness, skill in thinking, etc. 
which other educators don’t think of as knowledge but as 
cultural values, the results of knowledge. But an even 
greater distinction between Dewey and all other educators 
is that Dewey thinks of knowledge or truth as relative; 
it works or it doesn’t, and if it doesn’t, it isn’t truth. Most 
educators think of truth as having objective reality as an 
attribute ; in other words truth exists— or is true— whether 
man has the ingenuity to use it for his purposes or not. 
From our point of view, Dewey’s error of identifying 
learning and knowledge with one another, leads to and 
includes another error which is important for the practical 
teacher. By failing to distinguish between the process, 
learning, and its end product, knowledge, Dewey makes it 
impossible on philosophic grounds properly to distin- 
guish between two processes— learning and education. 
Learning is the process in which the pupil is engaged ; no 
one can do it for him, for the acquisition of knowledge is 
a personal thing insofar as the knowledge can come only 
as a result of the learning process which goes on in the 
mind of the pupil as a result of outside stimulus of some 
sort or another. Because this is so — that each pupil must 
learn for himself— the activity school stimulates pupil self- 
activity. On the other hand, the learning process of the 
pupil should not be confused with the educational process 
of society. The manipulation of environmental factors is 
a social process, which in most school situations is admin- 
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istered and executed by the teacher, by which society, “the 
mature mind,” brings about environmental situations which 
enable the pupil’s learning process to function under most 
favorable circumstances. The teacher’s part — the teacher 
being the agent of society —may be compared to the proc- 
ess of leading the horse to water ; the pupil’s part, learning, 
is comparable to the act of drinking, which only the horse 
can do for himself. 

c. Sensationalism and rationalism 

Finally Dewey condemns both sensationahsm and ration- 
alism, the former for its emphasis on the particular, the 
latter for its corresponding emphasis on the general. Ac- 
cording to Dewey, these two errors are only aspects of a 
single mistake — the failure to realize that both the specific 
(i.e. the sensory stimulus) and the general (i.e. thought or 
judgment) are of use to us only when they function to 
tie the past to the future in a contmuity of existence.". . 
On the other hand, while the activity school does not 
criticize the sensationalist or rationalist school from the 
philosophical standpoint, as Dewey does, it agrees with 
Dewey in thinking of experience as a continuous process 
and in regarding the products of sensation and rationaliza- 
tion —that is, sense perceptions and thought — as useful edu- 
cationally only insofar as they are utilized in experiential 
activity for the creation of new knowledge. Of course, 
as we have just seen, we mean a different thing by this last 
term than Dewey does. 

d. Summary 

This conception of the nature of knowledge Dewey 
applies to education, as we have just seen, and justifies as 
a special need of democracy. He thinks that as the essence 
of democracy is free intercourse between individuals and 
social continuity during changes in social structure, democ- 
racy must develop a theory of knowledge through which 
knowledge becomes the method whereby successive experi- 
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ences become meaningful and directional. Science, espe- 
cially the physical and biological sciences, shows us how 
knowledge can be used as an instrument for gaining further 
knowledge. The educational equivalent of the experi- 
mental method of science is found in welding into a single 
process the acquisition of knowledge and the activities or 
occupations of communal life.®® It is interesting to note 
that though they cannot subscribe to Dewey’s definition 
of the nature of knowledge, activity pedagogues agree with 
him in thinking that knowledge should be acquired in 
school through activities or occupations carried on in social 
groups. 

3. Theory of Morals 

Just as an unnecessary and vicious dualism has an injuri- 
ous effect upon our theory of knowledge, so a similar dual- 
ism, according to Dewey, bedevils educators and frustrates 
them in their attempt to achieve the final goal of education 
— character. This is the dualism which divides moral ac- 
tivity into two opposed factors: the inner vs. the outer; 
the motive vs. the act ; the spiritual vs. the physical. “Dif- 
ferent schools identify morality with either the mner state 
of the mind or the outer act and results, each in separation 
from the other.” Dewey is aware that there is an inner 
and an outer aspect to conduct, but he insists that these 
aspects together constitute a unity,* and that their separa- 
tion has disastrous consequences. If you emphasize the 
inner at the expense of the outer you get a flabby morality 
in which everything is forgiven because the motive was 
good; conversely, an emphasis upon the outer at the ex- 
pense of the irmer leads to outward conformity to “codes 
of honor,” etc. divorced from all inner meaning. The 
school has been attempting to bridge the gap ; hence we 
insist upon good intentions, and, at the same time, insist 
on “doing certain things irrespective of whether the indi- 

* “There is not first a purely psychical process, followed abruptly 
by a radically different physical one. There is one continuous be- 
havior . . D&Ey p. 403. 
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vidual has any concern ... in the doing. He must toe 
the mark . . . obey . . . form useful habits . . • learn 
self-control.” 

Before presenting his own solution of the problem posed 
for us by the necessity for character development, Dewey 
clears the ground for his ideas by disposing of the^^“ dual- 
ism” mherent in the antithesis often set up between “acting 
from interest” and “acting from principle.” His theory 
is that interest cannot be separated from self ; that when 
a man acts “from interest,” i.e., basely, he is choosing and 
developing into that kind of self ; conversely, when he acts 
altruistically he is enlarging his self by including and in- 
corporating newer and wider “interests.” But Dewey is 
not content merely to as^sociste interest and the self ; he 
goes farther and identifies interest with self. He argues, 
quite rightly, that the kind and intensity of a man’s interests 
are measures of his nature and character— the kind of self 
his is. When we “take an interest in a thing” we associate 
ourselves with it ; but that does not mean, except in a 
merely metaphorical sense, that we identify our ego with 
the object of our interest.*^ Hence we ought to take 
Dewey figuratively rather than literally when he says: 
“The generous self consciously identifies itself with the 
full range of relationships implied in its activity . . . [and] 
readjusts and expands its past ideas of itself to take in new 
consequences as they become perceptible.”^' 

What is needed educationally is wider, fuller identifica- 
tion of self, not direct indoctrination of moral precepts by 
verbal instruction. Morals can be inculcated and charac- 
ter formed only on the basis of habitual acts, and, since 
a widely or fully developed character is one in which there 
has been a correspondingly wide and full identification of 
the self with objects and relationships, such character de- 
velopment can take place only in a social situation. But 
morals and morality must be viewed broadly ; they concern 
themselves not only with those acts which are prescribed 
or forbidden in a formal decalogue of conduct but include 
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all our acts whenever they concern themselves with our 
relations with our fellow-men. Morality is thus viewed as 
concerned with our actions even when their social or ethi- 
cal import is not in our consciousness at the time of per- 
formance. Morality concerns a man’s whole character in 
all his dealings; to be truly moral is to become the best 
that one is capable of becoming through association with 
others. Morality and social living are to all intents and 
purposes identical with each other, according to Dewey.*® 

For the school this means that education can only be 
successful on the moral plane insofar as the methods and 
materials of instruction are socialized.** This in turn im- 
plies that the school itself should be a community of life, 
a place of give and take, a place of communication and 
transfer, a place of common experience in pursuit of a 
common aim. It also implies that the experiences in school 
should be continuous with those out of school, with inter- 
play and interaction at many points of contact between 
in-school and out-of -school life. Morality does not con- 
sist of virtues cultivated for their own sake, nor of a code 
of conduct punctiliously observed; it consists of every- 
thing that touches the individual and every contact he has 
in an experience which is continuous throughout his life. 
Education is thus seen to be coextensive with life ; indeed 
as training in moraUty, education is life, and life is educa- 
tion. For since education is social and whatever is social 
is also moral, all the personal outcomes of education are 
but aspects of a growing ability on the part of the indi- 
vidual to live in a social environment with his fellows. For 
the individual, therefore, the essence of morality is to live 
socially.*® 

The contrast between the activity school and Dewey in 
this field of character training and morality is greater at the 
theoretical starting points than it is at the end when we 
examine the specific practical steps which each advocates 
for inculcating or training the young in moral conduct. 
Implicit in activity pedagogy is the appeal to religious sane- 
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tion for a basis for morality ; this is lacldng in Dewey. But 
whether or not one appeals to the religious sanction, good 
men everywhere are agreed as to what is virtuous conduct, 
and so the activity school and Dewey are in agreement as 
to essentials. Both insist that character and morality are 
not outward observances nor inner convictions exclusively, 
but both combined into an indissoluble unity. Both insist 
that character and morality are habitual attitudes, not “Sun- 
day manners” to be donned and doffed like Sunday clothes. 
Finally— and of greatest educational importance— both 
agree that the possibility for training in habimal right living 
comes from living and working cooperatively in a living 
or wor kin g community. Dewey calls this the “social situ- 
ation or activity”; the activity school calls it a work com- 
munity. 

While in agreement in essentials there are minor differ- 
ences which should be noted. The first has been indicated 
in the foregomg; Dewey approaches the problem philo- 
sophically and without appeal to religion, while most edu- 
cators implicitly accept the religious sanction and include 
religious instruction among the materials of subject mat- 
ter. Most of us would never agree with Dewey that to 
act socially is all of a piece with acting morally, for we 
know that direct defiance of society and disobedience of 
the social law may be, in certain situations, the highest type 
of morality. Dewey’s error arises out of the fact that he 
disregards the possibility that a group, cooperating socially 
for a desired end, may nevertheless be doing evil in its acts 
and hav ing an evil end in view. .To know whether means 
or ends are evil, most of us use the touchstones which 
philosophy, ethics and religion furnish us wherewith to 
judge the good and the bad. 

Dewey’s analysis of the dualism between acting “from 
interest” and acting “on principle” and its resolution into a 
unity through the identity of interest with self, has no 
counterpart in activity pedagogy, but, on the other hand, 
is not explicitly or implicitly contradicted. Lastly, Dewey 
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seems to disapprove of direct inculcation, whereas the ac- 
tivity school, as we have seen, divides hodegetics, or char- 
acter training, into negative (inhibitory of the bad) and 
positive (stimulative of the good), and finds a place for 
direct inculcation of moral precepts in both parts. The 
difference is that Dewey would have the pupils discover 
the moral law and then apply it;*° educators generally 
think that the moral law can often be stated for children 
and practiced by them, leaving for later experience the 
discovery of the reasons for the moral law. In either case, 
the child discovers the moral law eventually, and applies 
and practices it in life situations until it becomes habitual. 

4. Summary 

Philosophy, according to Dewey, is a method by which 
we determine what are the appropriate actions which we 
should take in a given situation ; philosophy, according to 
most of the founders of the activity school, is a body of 
truth to which we refer and upon which we base our 
system of education. Dewey holds that the considerations 
which move philosophy and condition its determination of 
appropriate action are chiefly social; the activity school 
holds that they are social in part but not exclusively so, 
and that the individual in his striving for self-development 
exerts a great many influences upon such determination of 
appropriate action. Dewey thinks that since the most 
effective instrument for putting philosophical generali- 
zations into practice is education, philosophy may be 
regarded as the theory of education as a deliberately con- 
ducted practice ; activity pedagogy holds that while edu- 
cation is often effective in changing social conditions, the 
chief duty of education is not to reconstruct society but 
to develop the individual in the direction of the ideal man. 

Dewey holds that since life consists of action and inter- 
action, knowledge is not something complete in itself but 
can exist only in relation to actual or contemplated activ- 
ity. Such activity must be purposive, and knowledge is 
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trae only when it is found to work. Knowledge, there- 
fore, becomes an implement or method by which one 
experience is made available in giving meaning to other 
subsequent experiences. The activity school, on the other 
hand, regards knowledge as having validity or truth 
whether man has the ingenuity to use it or not. But it 
agrees with Dewey that knowledge becomes useful to man 
only when it is instrumental in enabling man to gain newer 
and wider experiences. Knowledge, in short, is more than 
an implement, but can be used implementally. 

Dewey believes that, while moral conduct concerns the 
whole character, morality is, in the final analysis, social, 
because character exists and functions only in a social con- 
tinuity of life; the activity school, while admitting that 
many moral problems are social, denies that morality can 
be identified with social conduct, believing, on the other 
hand, that morality is based equally upon the individual’s 
relationship not oiily to his fellowman, but also to himself, 
and to God. Dewey, therefore, makes no effort to erect 
a religious sanction for morality; for most educators this 
sanction is implicit, though religion is not the only basis 
for morality and character. Dewey thinks of morality as 
consisting not merely of virtues cultivated or codes of con- 
duct observed, but of everything that touches the indi- 
vidual and every reaction he makes in a social situation; 
the activity school agrees, except that it would either delete 
the words “social situation” or else expand their meaning 
so as to include the individual’s relationship to himself and 
his Creator. Dewey, because of his emphasis on the social 
aspect of morality, comes to the conclusion that morality 
can be developed only through social living and a social 
organization of education. To maintain a capacity for a 
socialized form of education is the essence of morality. 
The activity school agrees that most forms of morality 
can be developed best through social living and therefore 
emphasizes, like Dewey, the social organization of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, since morality means more than 
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maintaining “a capacity for a socialized form of education” 
insofar as moral conduct, or character, transcends the social 
situation, it advocates specific moral training through nega- 
tive and positive hodegetics. 

C. THE PROBLEM OF AIM^^ 

Dewey approaches the problem of aim indirectly by 
first examining certain forms of education whose aim he 
rejects, then considering what are the purposes of educa- 
tion in a democratic society, and lastly, having determined 
the criteria of aim, finding in social efficiency the proper 
aim for general education. 

I. Forms of Education 
a. Education as preparation 

We have seen that Dewey has described the educative 
process as a continuous process of growth; he, therefore, 
rejects completely the form of education which conceives 
of education as a preparation. Such education, being a 
preparation for the responsibilities and privileges of adult 
life, is at variance with the idea that education is life, that 
children are members of society in full and regular stand- 
ing. But aside from this, which is fundamental, Dewey 
finds other reasons for rejecting the idea of education as a 
preparatory process for full life. Such education “involves 
loss of impetus”; it puts a premium on “shillyshallying and 
procrastination”;^® it makes us content with “a conven- 
tional average standard of expectation and requirement”^® 
instead of the best standard that the individual is able to 
attain ; it emphasizes subject matter at expense of individual 
need ; it is based on artificial motives for learning ; finally, 
growth, regarded as an enlargement of the present, is sac- 
rificed to the idea of growth as a preparation for the 
future.'^ 

The activity school is only partly in agreement with this 
point of view. It shares Dewey’s conviction that educa- 
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tion. is life, and that children are members of society in full 
standing. But it regards education as both living and as 
preparing for future living. The adult world should make 
its experiences available to the child, to save him from 
futile effort in blind alley paths of activity. The activity 
school thinks of the teacher as one who has the capacity^ to 
pre-live the life of the pupil, meaning thereby to guide 
him into forms of activity — self-activity, chosen by the 
pupil — which are real, vital, and suitable for life at the 
pupil’s level. It sees that as soon as you admit the idea of 
guidance on the part of the teacher, education becomes to 
that extent preparation. Guidance for what ? — the answer 
involves consideration of a future state and hence education 
must, to some extent at least, be preparatory. On the other 
hand, it does not think of education as solely or even mainly 
preparatory, and it agrees with Dewey’s indictment of 
education as preparation if education is to be robbed of its 
vital, social, contemporaneous significance and regarded as 
merely preparatory to the adult state. 

b. Education as ufif aiding 

According to Dewey, this is an even more dangerous 
doctrine than the previous one because it professes to be 
based on the idea of development. He sees a significant 
difference between the idea of growth in education as he 
has explained it, and the idea of the unfolding of the latent 
powers of the pupil in the direction of an established and 
predetermined goal.®^ Education as unfolding has the goal 
of perfection, which is unattainable. Hence, as Dewey 
points out, this perfectibilian goal, in order to have a pres- 
ent applicability must be translated into a “practical goal,” 
which is simply another way of saying that the teacher 
determines the goal for the pupil, and the child is molded 
into the pattern that the adult selects.®^ 

Dewey believes that education as unfolding usually takes 
one of two forms— the Froebelian or the Hegelian — de- 
pending upon what goal the unfolding process is supposed 
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to have. To speak of unfolding is therefore to deceive 
one’s self, because all the while the nature of the unfolding 
process is determined by the goal which is set up as an 
approximation of the ideal. For Froebel, this was the ac- 
ceptance of concrete facts of experience symbolically, 
thereby drawing closer to inner spiritual unity -with the 
whole — a highly mystical attitude whose meaning is not 
clear to the uninitiate. With Hegel, the goal was identifi- 
cation of the self with cultural institutions. This empha- 
sized the social aspect of man but, as Dewey points out, it 
swallowed up the individual in the Individual.* For if the 
institution comes first in importance, and if the business of 
education is to fit the individual for effective life in social 
institutions, then the rights and importance of the individ- 
ual must become subordinate to the needs of the institu- 
tions of society. Conformity and obedience take the place 
of personal development and individual freedom.®* In other 
words, we arrive at a philosophic sanction for class distinc- 
tions and present social institutions, which means educa- 
tion based on external dictation instead of growth. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Dewey’s criticism 
is not directed against the idea of development of the child’s 
powers as such, but only against the danger that when trans- 
lated into practical educational process such development 
of the child’s powers always implies the setting of an arbi- 
trary goal and hence the determination of aim, process, cur- 
riculum and method ab initio. Starting out, therefore, 
from a liberal acceptation of the right of the child to de- 
velop naturally, such education ends up in a strait-jacket 
in which everything educational is predetermined by the 
adults who supervise and impose the educational system. 
Our answer to this has been that we should set the aim so 
far in advance of possible achievement— the ideal man — 
that we avoid the danger of confining the activities of the 
child during education to those which will serve a human 

* “The Hegelian theory swallowed up concrete individualities, through 
magnifying the Individual in the abstract.” D^^E, p. 70. 
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approximation of the ideal state. The activity school 
agrees with Dewey in rejecting both the Froebelian and 
the Hegelian form of education as development. It holds 
that the ideal man transcends the creative man of Froebel 
as well as the institutionalized man of Hegel— Dewey’s 
‘‘individual lost in the Individual.” Dewey’s objection that 
a Hegelian system of education leads to conformity of the 
individual to present instirations and the philosophic sanc- 
tion for present class distinction, may well be turned upon 
himself. In making the social aspect of education all- 
important, Dewey also loses the “individual in the Indi- 
vidual,” with this difference, that instead of the individual 
being lost in the present “Individual,” that is, in present 
institutions, he is lost in the future “Individual,” that is, 
the new instimtions which education is charged with the 
duty of constructing in a progressive and changing demo- 
cratic society. The activity school avoids this collectivistic 
dilemma by i nsistin g that the ideal man transcends the social 
man. 

c. Education as training of faculties 

Dewey goes into considerable detail to show the fallacy 
of this conception of education,"® but as this viewpoint has 
generally been discredited there is no necessity for enlarg- 
ing the arguments against it. The disciplinarian believed 
that there are innate powers of the mind — faculties— which 
can be trained through exercise. But as there are no in- 
nate or latent intellectual faculties, the disciplinarian states 
as results what should be the aims. The fundamental er- 
ror in the disciplinary viewpoint is the assumption of the 
transference of powers. But, as Dewey points out, a trans- 
fer of power as such, of power divorced from its object, is 
impossible. We cannot learn in general ; we can only con- 
cretely learn something."® On the other hand, it is true 
that when successive activities have identic elements or 
sub-activities, something which frequently is mistaken for 
transference of power does take place. If a pupil has 
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learned to become neat in keeping a notebook, he will 
have learned the habit of neatness in letter writing at the 
same time. The apparent transfer of power takes place 
because the identic element— neatness in writing — is pres- 
ent in both cases. Consequently activities should be 
planned that are broad in scope so that they may contain 
many and various sub-activities each one of which is valu- 
able in itself. Such activities, which can be found only 
when subject matter is regarded not in isolation but in its 
social context, and when education takes place in a social 
environment, lead to a general training of the mind, to 
growth in many directions.®’^ With all of this the activity 
school is in hearty agreement. 

d. Education as 'formation 

This viewpoint emphasizes the unique role of subject 
matter in that it regards the mind as made up of those 
things that it contains. This notion results from the 
educational process, and it is the duty of the educator to 
select the proper subject for the pupil to form concepts. 
The “faculties”— attention, memory, thinking and the like 
— are “arrangements, associations and complications formed 
by the interaction of these . . . presentations (concepts) 
with one another.” Furthermore, since the mind is made 
up of concepts which it contains, and since concepts are 
formed by means of previous concepts, it becomes im- 
portant for the educator to present the subject matter of 
education in a proper order. 

Dewey admits that this Herbartian vietvpoint has had 
beneficent effects in the sphere of conscious effort, definite 
aim, definite content, and definite procedure. But he re- 
jects the view of education as a whole because it is teacher- 
centered, eloquent of teacher duties and procedures, but 
almost silent regarding the pupil’s part in the learning proc- 
ess. It emphasizes intellect at the expense of experience, 
reason over attitudes, the old over the new. 

Activity pedagogy is in complete agreement with Dewey 
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in this summary of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Herbartian system. However, as we have seen, it does not 
reject Herbartianism entirely, but would retain the idea of 
curriculum, explicit in Herbart, as well as the demand for 
standards, implicit in Herbart. 

e. Education as recapitulation 

Although Dewey himself had recourse to the culture- 
epoch theory in formulating the course of study in the 
University Elementary School,'® he rejects the view of 
education as recapitulation. It would make education re- 
trospective, and its biological basis is questionable. Fur- 
thermore, “development has taken place by the entrance 
of short-cuts and alterations in the prior scheme of 
growth.” “ Education, in other words, should avoid the 
pitfalls of the past, not repeat them. On the other hand, 
“it is a part of wisdom to utilize the products of past his- 
tory so far as they are of help for the future.” But this 
type of education is backward looking, and hence must be 
rejected. 

Activity pedagogy agrees completely with Dewey in 
his strictures on the culture-epoch theory. But it sees that 
this theory is useful to the educator, even though its bio- 
logical proof may be suspect, in arranging curricular ma- 
terial according to the genetic principle, and it finds Dew- 
ey’s own arrangement of such curricular material at the 
University School excellent for this reason. 

f. Education as reconstruction 

In contrast to these backward-looking viewpoints of edu- 
cation, Dewey proposes to utilize the past in order to 
interpret the present and anticipate the future. He calls 
this reconstruction or progressive education. He defines 
it as “that reconstruction or reorganization of experience 
which adds to the meaning of experience, and which in- 
creases ability to direct the course of subsequent experi- 
ence.” Such reconstruction of experience may be social 
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as well as personal. Hence, a form of education which is 
reconstructive will vary as the social organism varies; in 
static societies, which regard the stability of custom and 
usages as a virtue, reconstructive education will be used to 
emphasize those qualities which society wishes to main- 
tain. But in a progressive society, on the other hand, the 
aim of education will be not to reproduce present habits 
and institutions, but so to regulate the learning and ex- 
periencing activities of the young that a newer and better 
society wili arise in the future.®^ This is as clear a state- 
ment of Dewey’s meliorism as we could want. 

“Progressive education” or “reconstructive education” 
are, therefore, terms which Dewey uses to describe the 
same thing that we have called “universal education” or 
“general education.” Better still, it is “education with no 
qualifying adjectives prefixed,”®® as both Dewey and the 
activity school would call it. Furthermore, activity peda- 
gogy agrees that education takes different forms according 
to the society in which it exists as an institution. But, as 
we have seen before, the activity school parts company 
with Dewey when the latter lays upon education the task 
of reconstructing society. To state it antithetically for the 
sake of emphasis ; the aim of education, for Dewey, is the 
ideal society ; the aim of education, for the activity school, 
is the ideal man. It agrees that the ideal will never be 
reached, but insists with Dewey that the process of educa- 
tion is a constant, continuous, and experiential activity, 
moving in the direction of the ideal so set up. 

2. The Democratic Concept of Education 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that, for Dewey, 
everything— aim, subject matter, procedures, methods, or- 
ganization— depends upon the kind of society for which 
the educational system is intended. It is, therefore, a logi- 
cal and necessary step for Dewey to examine what he calls 
the “democratic conception of education.” 

Every society is characterized by two things: some in- 
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terest held in common ; a certain amount of interaction and 
cooperative intercourse among the groups which together 
form the society.®® A democracy has these characteristics 
in an especially high degree, for there are “more numerous 
and more varied points of shared common interests,” and 
there is a “greater reliance upon the recognition of mutual 
interests as a factor in social control” . . . than in other 
forms of society. A democracy must be more interested 
in education than any other form of government, not for 
the superficial reason that, where the consent of the gov- 
erned must be obtained for government to function, it is 
necessary to educate the governed to a knowledge of their 
duties and responsibilities, but for the deeper reason that 
democracy is not only a form of government but a way 
of life— “a mode of associated living, of conjoint com- 
municated experience.”®* This way of hfe breaks down 
the barriers of class, widens the areas of shared concerns, 
and puts a premium upon diversification and individualiza- 
tion. Once these conditions have been brought about, it 
becomes a matter of dehberate effort to sustain and extend 
them. Hence educational opportunities must be accessible 
to all, and each individual must be educated to personal in- 
itiative and adaptabihty. If the majority of the individ- 
uals of the democratic society attain these qualities, changes 
in social habits through new and varied circumstances will 
be possible without disaster.®® 

There have been educational systems set up with a more 
or less democratic society in mind, but they do not fit our 
needs. So the Platonic system is rejected by Dewey be- 
cause it made the class rather than the individual the 
unit ; ™ Eighteenth Century individualism is found inade- 
quate because it lacked an agency for securing the develop- 
ment of its ideal — the development of the individual — and 
had to fall back upon Nature for its aim ; ” Hegelian insti- 
tutional ideahsm of the Nineteenth Century is found want- 
ing in that it subordinated the individual to the institution.'^* 
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It becomes necessary for our democracy to define its aims 
for itself. 

With this excellent analysis activity pedagogy is in com- 
pletest agreement. The activity school regards itself as a 
democratic conception of education which, through its 
technique of the community of work, fosters the interac- 
tion and cooperative intercourse among the groups that 
Dewey speaks of. It insists that the democratic way of 
life is exemplified in the classroom, not through the abroga- 
tion of authority, but by the spirit in which authority as 
such is administered. This spirit includes a due considera- 
tion of the rights of the individual and the related rights 
of the group ; it recognizes the value of the human quali- 
ties of consideration for others, mutual helpfulness, humor 
and moderation in exercising social control. It recognizes, 
as Dewey apparently does in the foregoing, that changes 
in human personality are possible, albeit necessarily very 
slow, and that only through such changes in human nature 
in the direction of the ideal man will “changes in social 
habits through new and varied circumstances ... be pos- 
sible -without disaster.” 

3. The Nature of Aim 

Since it is Dewey’s contention that education is growth 
with the purpose of making possible more grov^h, educa- 
tion cannot have an aim extrinsic to itself.’'^ The activity 
school, on the other hand, would deny that growth per se 
is an intrinsic good, an “absolute value” as it is for Dewey, 
who makes it both process and aim. Growth, for activity 
pedagogy, is good only when it is gro-wth in a desirable 
direction, and that implies aim. If Dewey’s dictum that 
the aim of education must be intrinsic to itself means, as is 
probable, that the aim of education is more education, the 
aim of growth more gro-wth, then we must deny this cate- 
gorically. Dewey maintains that if each act of the pupil 
is dictated by the teacher there can be no true aim in edu- 
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cation, for “an aim implies an orderly and ordered activity 
. . . in the progressive completing of a process . . . 
[hence] an aim means foresight in advance of Ae end.” 
With rhk we agree because we hold that having an aim 
does not mean teacher despotism. 

Dewey then argues that an aim cannot be something fixed 
or immutable but is, instead, a dynamic condition of the 
consciousness which changes in response to the need for 
adjusting to constantly changing conditions. This is, of 
course, a very different thing from what most educators 
mean when they speak of an aim in education. Indeed, 
Dewey realizes this himself for he says that “education as 
such has no aims.” ” Dewey’s surrogate for aim is a dy- 
namic control of method, but, since such control is mean- 
ingless without reference to an anticipated end of the activ- 
ity upon which the learner is already engaged, Dewey actu- 
ally implies that there are as many aims as there are edu- 
cational activities. Furthermore, since the determination 
of the activities must be done according to some plan or 
principle, since a choice of activities must be made on 
some basis, Dewey begs the question in not telling how 
such choice of activities comes about, or on what basis it 
is made. Once the problem is set, once the activity is 
under way, it js easy to see, as Dewey says, that the aim — 
or consciousness of what the end of the activity is to be — 
should be one that is an outgrowth of existing conditions,^® 
should be flexible or capable of revision,’’^ and should re- 
sult in a situation which leaves the learner free to pursue 
other activities.'® 

In short, the difference between the activity school and 
Dewey rests upon their different uses of the word aim. 
Dewey speaks of the aim of education, but really is con- 
cerned with specific aims of specific activities. When this 
limitation is borne in mind the difference disappears. The 
aim, by foreseeing the end, furthers the process of arriving 
at the end by giving direction to the activity, by observing 
how given conditions modify the way to reach the end, by 
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suggesting the proper order or sequence in the use of 
means, by choosing among the alternatives possible. The 
aim, in other words, is intimately incorporated with the 
process; in Dewey’s phrase, “the net conclusion is that 
acting with an aim is all one with acting intelligently.” 

4. Dewey’s Aim of Social Efficiency 

While there is no single aim of education— “some one 
final aim which subordinates all others to itself” there are 
general aims, which can be tested by seeing whether they 
are consistent with one another or whether they are mu- 
tually antagonistic. Dewey examines three kinds of aims 
which are usually stated by their proponents as final aims 
in education — the naturalistic, the social and the cultural. 

Since these aims are generally known, and have been 
discussed elsewhere in this study, they need not be repeated 
here. Dewey’s contribution, at this point, consists in the 
fact that he points out that when these aims are narrowly 
considered they become mutually antagonistic. Thus a 
cultural aim is individualistic ; the aim for social efficiency, 
narrowly considered, subordinates the individual. The 
naturalistic aim of natural development is likewise anti- 
individualistic because it contrasts natural development to 
“artificial” culture ; at the same time it is ^posed to the 
social aim in its distrust of all institutions.'* When, how- 
ever, these aims, all of them largely good, as Dewey shows 
in his discussion, are broadly conceived they are found not 
contradictory but consistent and harmonious. 

We have paralleled this course of thinking and come to 
very similar conclusions. Like Dewey, we have examined 
the naturalistic, the individualistic and the social aim in 
turn, and, again like Dewey, have found that there is much 
good in each of them. We have synthesized these various 
aims in the aim of the ideal man which, we believe, in- 
cludes all other legitimate aims of education. 

In proposing social efiiciency as the “aim” of education 
Dewey is not unmindful of the statement with which he 
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begins his discussion — that there is no one, final aim. 
Social efficiency is to be broadly considered; it may be 
regarded as a complex of aims in which the naturalistic, the 
individualistic and the social are mutually supplementary. 
The naturalist takes into account the natural developrnent 
of the powers and capacities of the individual ; but since 
these native powers can be developed only in activities, the 
conflict between naturalism and the broadly conceived aim 
of social efficiency disappears. Similarly, when social ef- 
ficiency is narrowly defined it amounts to little more than 
fitting the individual to take his place efficiently in con- 
temporary institutionalized society ; broadly conceived, 
“social efficiency” includes this aim but goes beyond it.®^ 
Rightly considered, social efficiency should mean the culti- 
vation of the power to join fully and freely in shared com- 
mon experiences. Fmally, when it is remembered that in- 
dividual culture is impossible without reference to social 
activities, and that, conversely, the power to join fully and 
freely in shared common experience is impossible without 
reference to individual culture, the conflict between the 
aim of culture and the aim of social efficiency likewise di^ 
appears. Social efficiency is therefore a generic term ; it 
includes, in its broadest sense, the ideals of individualism, 
namralism, and social education. 

Apparendy, therefore, the conflict between Dewey and 
the activity school as regards aim is resolved in agreement, 
for Dewey, like the activity school, synthesizes the legiti- 
mate aims of conflicting educational systems in a broader 
and higher ultimate aim. But this harmony is, on closer 
analysis, only apparent and superficial ; the process of sjm- 
thesis is the same but the product is different. Dewey’s 
aim in the final analysis is sociological and, as we shall see 
in the next chapter when we discuss outcomes of educa- 
tion, is intended to bring about social improvements. The 
aim of the activity school is the ideal man ; through him, 
it is true, the ideal society will be created but only because 
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the ideal society is a function of the ideal man, not the 
other way round. The activity school, therefore, centers 
its attention upon man rather than upon society. 

5. Summary 

Dewey denies that education may properly be conceived 
as preparation, unfolding, training of faculties, formation, 
or recapitulation. In general the activity school agrees 
with him but notes the following exceptions; first that 
though education is not exclusively preparation, it is always 
to some extent preparatory; second, that accepting the 
idea of education as unfolding does not necessarily place 
education into a Froebehan or Hegehan strait jacket ; third, 
that a strait-jacket of individual conformity to new or 
future social institutions is just as confining as the Hegelian 
strait-jacket of the individual conformity to present tradi- 
tional institutions ; fourth, that rejection of Herbart’s fun- 
damental conception of education as formation does not 
necessarily involve discarding all the Herbartian practices 
which have been found pedagogically useful. 

Dewey conceives of education as reconstruction and 
places upon it the responsibility for creating the ideal so- 
ciety; he calls this progressive education. The activity 
school thinks of itself as general education and assumes the 
responsibility for creating the ideal individual. Dewey 
conceives that the ideal society is a democratic society ; the 
activity school agrees with him and regards itself as the 
only appropriate form of general education for a demo- 
cratic society. 

For Dewey education, being a process of growth, has 
no other aim than more growth. Therefore, when Dewey 
speaks of aim he really means the specific aim of any given 
activity. But he nevertheless examines naturalistic, indi- 
vidualistic, and social aims in education and finds that, when 
broadly conceived, these are not mutually antagonistic but 
supplementary. He, therefore, proposes the broad aim of 
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social efHciency for education which should include all 
legitimate naturalistic, individuahstic and social aims. We 
note in passing, the contradiction involved in first denying 
an aim to education and later finding such aim in a syn- 
thesis of other legitimate aims. The activity school paral- 
lels Dewey’s thought in synthesizing the legitimate airns of 
special forms of education ; but it proposes as aim the ideal 
man -an aim which is constant, but so far removed from 
us that all legitimate naturalistic, individualistic and social 
aims are included in it. 


D. SUMMARY 

In this chapter wc have compared and contrasted Dewey 
and the activity school with respect to the nature, under- 
lying philosophy and aim of education. 

Dewey has defined education as a social necessity taking 
the form of directed activity to msure proper individual 
growth for social continuity. The activity school does not 
define education as such, but does define activity education 
as that tendency or direction in educational movements 
which, as a form of universal educational philosophy, ac- 
cepts the activity principle as the basic principle for estab- 
lishing aim and method in instruction and education. _ 

Dewey thinks of philosophy as a method of determining 
appropriate action, hence philosophy is the theo^ of edu- 
cation as a deliberately conducted practice. This involves 
concepts of the nature of knowledge, and the basis of 
moral conduct, concerning both of which Dewey’s position 
is that of the thoroughgoing pragmatist. In contrast, activ- 
ity pedagogy uses philosophy as a basis and justification for 
its educational system ; it accepts the traditional view of the 
nature of knowledge, and, unlike Dewey, applies to ethics 
and religion for sanctions on which to base its theories for 
character training and the inculcation of morality. 

Lastly, Dewey accepts social efficiency as the aim of edu- 
cation because this term is to include legitimate naturalis- 
tic, individualistic and social aims. Upon education is 
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placed the responsibility for the creation of the ideal soci- 
ety, democratic in form, but with progressively better and 
nobler social institutions. The activity school, on the other 
hand, states the aim of education as the creation of the ideal 
man. Like Dewey, it conceives its aim as so broad that 
it includes legitimate naturalistic, individualistic and social 
aims. But it does not place upon education the responsi- 
bility for the creation of a nobler social order ; it believes, 
however, that as man progressively improves, the social 
order may be expected to improve with him. A better 
society is a by-product of a better man. 



CHAPTER XI 

AN APPRAISAL OF DEWEY’S EDUCATIONAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

Part II: Method, Subject Matter and the 
Outcomes of Education 

The factors of Dewey’s educational system which we 
examined and compared with the activity school in the last 
chapter — the nature of education, its underlying philos- 
ophy, its forms, and its aims— are indeed basic ; but, viewed 
in another way, they are only preliminary to an examina- 
tion of his educational system. They are basic in that they 
determine what the process is to be ; they are preliminary 
in the sense that they do not constitute the process itself. 
For, as Dewey says, an educational system always has three 
aspects from each of which it can be studied — curriculum, 
methodology, and administration.^ We propose, in the 
present chapter, to compare these elements in the two 
educational systems, and to bring our discussion to a close 
with a similar comparison of the outcomes of education 
which Dewey and activity pedagogy, respectively, antici- 
pate. 

The difficulties of comparison are greatly augmented, 
however, by the fundamental dilference in attitude in 
Dewey and the founders of the activity school. This has 
already been stressed — namely, that Dewey approaches his 
task as a philosopher laying down general rules for guid- 
ance of teachers who would put his philosophical and 
pedagogical theories into practice, while activity peda- 
gogy, having been formulated by practical pedagogues, is 
specific in its recommendations as to curriculum, metho- 
dology, course of study, special method, conduct of the 
recitation, and discipline. 
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A. METHOD AND METHODS 

I. The Nature of Method 

Dewey points out that an important implication of his 
thesis that education consists of experiences is that method 
cannot be separated from subject matter. Method is sim- 
ply “that arrangement of subject-matter which makes it 
most effective in use. Never is method something outside 
of the material.”^ Nevertheless, although “there is no 
consciousness of separation of the method of the person 
and of the subject matter,” ^ still, “reflection upon experi- 
ence gives rise to a distinction of what we experience . . . 
and the experiencing — the howP^ So, although method 
and subject matter cannot exist in isolation, they may be 
separated in our thoughts and separately examined. We 
can mentally analyze what we cannot physically dissect.® 
With the foregoing, the activity school is directly in 
agreement as we have seen in the three chapters on heuris- 
tics. The close relationship between method and subject 
matter was indicated at the beginning of our examination 
of activity methodology by recording that subject matter 
was a function of method. But that subject matter and 
method may be conveniently separated for purposes of anal- 
ysis and examination is traditional in education and accept- 
able to all educators. 

When we focus our attention on the how— on method 
— we realize that our progress toward our goal will be 
furthered or impeded by certain factors. Method, there- 
fore, consists of eliminating the unfavorable factors and so 
arranging the favorable ones into a procedure or technique, 
a method, that success in our efforts is secured.® 

But instead of telling us what these factors are and how 
they are to be arranged, as activity pedagogy does in ex- 
tenso, Dewey reverts to his warning that isolation of method 
from subject matter is dangerous. He sees the danger of 
neglecting concrete situations of experience, thus making 
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method something sacrosanct, something that has been 
imposed upon teachers by tradition or authority instead 
of resulting, as good method should, from their own experi- 
ence and intelligent observation.'^ 

This is the danger which we have called didactic for- 
malism. A second danger according to Dewey, is that 
false conceptions of discipline and interest will arise; this 
idea will be more fully discussed in the next section. A 
third danger is that the learning process is made an end in 
itself instead of a means to an end. A good method re- 
quires that the pupil’s attention be fixed on a purpose to 
be achieved — he wants to make a windmill or to write 
a letter. Learning the manual skills involved in the for- 
mer, for instance, is a by-product of the process of work- 
ing to achieve his end. But the poor method that Dewey 
warns against would deprive the child of the incentive of 
a purpose or goal and fix his attention, self-consciously, 
upon the process itself.® Finally, there is the danger of 
making the method a mere mechanical routine, without 
interest in or attention to either goal or process.® It will 
be noted, however, that these last two dangers are aspects 
of the first. That activity pedagogy is aware of the first, 
third and fourth dangers, and cautions us against them, is 
clear from our discussion of the evils of didactic formalism. 

Methods, according to Dewey, may be either general or 
individual depending on whether they are applicable to 
general siraations or to individual learners. According to 
activity pedagogy, the best form of general method is 
heurisdcs ; furthermore the activity school is aware of indi- 
vidual differences in pupils and hence would classify pupils 
into memory, perception and other convenient types, and 
modify the method to suit the pupil. This corresponds 
to Dewey’s individual method. It is to be noted, however, 
that Dewey here uses terminology which is different from 
that employed by most educators. The adaptation of 
method to suit the particular needs of the individual is 
usually called individualization; such individualization of 
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instruction is, of course, part of the general problem of 
method. But most educators do not analyze method into 
general method and individualized instruction, preferring 
the more natural division of method into general and spe- 
cific. Specific method is the adaptation of general prin- 
ciples of method to fit the needs of a special subject ; for 
example, the comparative method, which has been sug- 
gested as specific for geography teaching. 

General method, according to Dewey, consists of the 
technical knowledge of procedure in teaching based upon 
either the teacher’s own experience or the experiences of 
other teachers as recorded in the history of education. 
Ideally it also includes a knowledge of what is considered 
best in current practice. General method, in short, is the 
teacher’s familiarity with techniques authorized either by 
past experience or present intellectual analysis through 
which the best results may be obtained.^ These general 
methods are useful to teacher and to pupil when properly 
applied. They must be used as a guide to what activity 
is probably best. But they must not be used to suppress 
individual initiative and originality. A prescribed rule 
cramps, confines, stifles; general method illumines goal 
and path while allowing freedom in individual modifica- 
tion.“ 

The activity school is completely in agreement with 
Dewey, so far as he goes, but is more detailed in its descrip- 
tion of method. For Dewey contents himself with a mere 
reference to the body of methodology accumulated in the 
past and justified by both theory and practice ; the activity 
school, on the other hand, has examined educational history 
for valid truths of method and completed the work of intel- 
lectual analysis of variously proposed methodology. But 
that it is not unaware of the danger of prescribing even 
the best general method as a definite rule, is shown in the 
warning not to overdo the application of even the activity 
principle as method in situations where it is not naturally 
applicable. This danger we have called didactic formalism. 
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When a method is applied to an individual, Dewey con- 
tinues, it must be derived from his native tendencies and 
acquired habits and interests. Such methods will vary 
from individual to individual, and therefore cannot be spe- 
cifically described. However, they have certain charac- 
teristics in common, which are attitudes found effective in 
dealmg with subject matter. The description of these 
intellectual attitudes will, therefore, have to serve as de- 
scription of individual methods. There are four such char- 
acteristics of good individual method according to 
Dewey. 

The first is directness -lack of self-consciousness, ab- 
sence of embarrassment and restraint. Self-consciousness 
leads to divided attention, for the self-conscious pupil is 
concerned not only with the solution of his problem but 
also with what others think about him and his method of 
working. Self-consciousness leads to inefficiency, aimless- 
ness and distraction.^^ 

The second is open-mindedness— a quality and attitude 
of the mind, which makes it capable and willing to receive 
impressions, from whatever source they may be derived, 
which will be of value in the solution of the problem the 
mind is presently engaged upon. It includes a willingness 
to receive and consider points of view which differ from 
those customarily held ; open-mindedness is the enemy of 
wishful thinking and the chief agent in promoting intel- 
lectual growth. But open-mindedness is not to be con- 
fused with empty-mindedness.^* The latter is a kind of 
passivity ; open-mindedness is active in the sense that it wel- 
comes the new idea for consideration and a hearing. 

The third is single-fmndedness.^^ Single-mindedness is 
the antithesis of a divided state of interest, in which the 
pupil is tom between a desire to pursue one line of con- 
duct agreeable to himself, and the knowledge that he is 
expected to pursue a different hne by his teacher. Lack 
of this quahty leads to the necessity for stem discipline, 
harsh repressive measures, emphasis upon mere drill, with 
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consequent production of merely mechanical sldll rather 
than understanding. 

The last characteristic of good individual method is re- 
spomibility — an attitude of mind through which the pupil 
is enabled to foresee and accept the probable effect of his 
act. It is related to good planning on the one side, and to 
perseverence in a course of action which he has determined 
for himself, on the other.^° It would be far better to have 
fewer units of study, if the smaller number of situations 
could be thoroughly worked out by the pupil to the point 
where the pupil identified himself mentally and emotionally 
with the results of the activity he is engaged upon. 

It will be evident, however, to the thoughtful teacher 
that Dewey is in error when he speaks of directness, single- 
mindedness, open-mindedness, and responsibility or thor- 
oughness, as characteristics of “individual method,” whether 
by this term he means individualization of instruction or 
specific method. The four characteristics he mentions are 
desirable personality traits, not attributes of method. 
Methods are means to bring about results ; open-minded- 
ness, etc., are mental results which good method would 
bring about. In contrast to Dewey’s confusion of means 
with ends illustrated in this discussion of individual method, 
the activity school is on firmer ground when, as we have 
seen, it distinguishes between individualization of instruc- 
tion and specific method. To individualize instruction 
activity pedagogy recommends the practice of the individ- 
ualists and experimentalists in education, who have classified 
pupils into t^es and modified the method according to 
the type. On the other hand, special method is developed 
when the general principles of method are applied to spe- 
cific subjects of the curriculum in such ways that the ge- 
netic principle of development of subject matter functions. 

2. Interest and Discipline 

Dewey’s famous doctrine of the relationship between 
interest and discipline is so well known that there is little 
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occasion to go into detail in this place. Interest, to Dewey, 
is inherent in the entire educational process — the process 
of purposeful activity to reach a socially desirable goal. 
But interest has two phases - an intellectual side which con- 
cerns itself with the objective results that are being sought, 
and an emotional side which identifies the doer with the 
activity through the desire to further the process and to 
persist in it until success is achieved. Dewey is very care- 
ful to distinguish between “interest” as used in sop peda- 
gogy and his own use of the term. When he says that 
the materials of instruction should be made interesting he 
means that the clear connection which the material already 
has to the child’s purposes, aims and powers should be 
stressed. To make material interesting in Dewey’s sense 
means to select the activity in accordance with the child’s 
purposes and abilities and then to use a normal, natural moti- 
vation. In this sense making material interesting is simply 
using good teaching methods. But, on the other hand, 
when material is made “interesting,” not in Dewey’s sense, 
but by artificial means — e.g., through a system of rewards 
and punishments — the teaching is bad, and the method can- 
not be too severely condemned.’^® 

The second half of Dewey’s doctrine of interest and 
discipline is the dictum that disciphne is an outcome of 
interest. Dewey regards a person as disciplined who is 
the master of his actions in the sense that he undertakes 
them of his own volition, for his own purposes, and main- 
tains his course of action in the face of disappointments, 
diflSculties and distractions. Such a disciplined person has 
to be intelligent enough to know what is the appropriate 
action to perform, and of sufficient power of will to per- 
sist in the action in spite of adverse or unfavorable factors.^^ 
Discipline, as well as interest, therefore inhere in con- 
crete situations, not in an abstraction. By selecting mate- 
rials which have an aim or purpose of moment — in other 
words, by selecting the appropriate activities — both inter- 
est and discipline are secured. 
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When we turn from Dewey to activity pedagogy, we 
find that a comparison is difficult because most educators 
do not use Dewey’s units of thought in their discussion. 
The activity school conceives of discipline as part of the 
whole problem of moral training or hodegetics ; but Dewey, 
in the discussion which we have followed in the foregoing 
section, isolates one aspect of character, namely discipline, 
for special observation and analysis. Fortunately, Dewey 
defines what he means by discipline in terms of purpose, 
deliberately undertaken action and persistence in the face 
of failure and distractions until a successful outcome of 
activity is reached. Activity pedagogy, of course, agrees 
with Dewey that this attitude and ability on the part of 
the pupil is highly desirable ; furthermore, that such atti- 
tude is fostered — as part of the pupil’s moral training — by 
means of purposeful activity voluntarily undertaken by the 
pupil in a social situation. 

But Dewey points out that his doctrine of the relation 
of interest and discipline has several far-reaching educa- 
tional implications. These implications and the point of 
view of the activity school can be placed in parallel col- 
umns for purposes of comparison. 


Dewey 

1. The mind is not something 
complete in itself which 
then applies itself to ma- 
terials and topics with the 
result that knowledge en- 
sues. 

2. Mind and purposeful ac- 
tivity are identical. 

3. To develop a mind is to 
provide opportunity for 
such activity. 

4. Subject matter is not iso- 
lated from method. 


The Activity School 

1. Complete contradiction. 
The mind is complete in 
itself; it applies itself to 
materials and reacts; out 
of such reactions, knowl- 
edge comes. 

2. Mind and purposeful ac- 
tivity not identical, but 
self-activity is a function 
of the mind. 

3. Agreed. 

4. Agreed. 
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Dewey “ The Activity School 

5. Subject matter includes all 5. Agreed, 
objects, principles and 

ideas which enter as aids 
or obstacles in the course 
of purposeful activity. 

6. Purposeful activity is the 6. Activity of the mind 

unity which holds to- bridges the gap between 

gether the noumenal and the inner and the outer 

phenomenal worlds. worlds. But sometimes, 

e.g., passive sensation or 
perception, such activity 
is not purposeful. 

3. The Nature of Experience 

Although Dewey discusses the nature of experience in 
his Democracy and Education, he expands his discussion in 
his later work, Experience and Education?^ In the former 
book, he defines experience as “primarily an active-passive 
affair . . . not primarily cognitive.” It is active in that 
it is a trying— a striving for; at the same time, it is passive 
in that it is an undergoing — a suffering of the consequences 
of action. In the later book, the author examines experi- 
ence more narrowly, and finds that while everything that 
occurs to anybody is an “experience” in the sense that it 
has happened, for an educator experience has significance in 
that it is part of a continuum whose effects go on and on. 
These effects take the form of emotional and intellectual 
habits or attitudes, and, as they may be either good or bad, 
the educator has the duty of so selecting experiences for 
the pupil that good will result. To get the maximum of 
good, the educator must see that, for the pupil, there is a 
proper balance between the external and the internal fac- 
tors of experience. This means that there is a perception 
of the relationships to which the experience leads. So we 
return again to Dewey’s idea of education as growth ; the 
purposive activity is an experience, which is part of a con- 
tinuum, whose relationship with previous and future ex- 
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periences is understood. Such experience is educative to 
the extent that it results in growth, or a capacity for wider 
and fuller subsequent experience. 

If we substitute for Dewey’s term, “experience,” our 
corresponding term, “pedagogical activity,” we see that 
with everything that Dewey says about “experience,” we 
are in complete agreement. Our definition of pedagogical 
activity as any exertion of human power, mental or physi- 
cal, to overcome resistance by which cultural values are 
created, avoids the necessity which Dewey is under to 
distinguish between experience which just occurs, and true 
or pedagogic experience which leads to learning. In 
Dewey, experience leads to growth, which means the abil- 
ity to profit by further experience ; in the activity school, 
pedagogical activity leads to cultural values through which 
further pedagogical activity may be undertaken. Of 
course, Dewey’s pupil gains only further means ; the pupil 
in the activity school gains an objective thing which is 
called a cultural value, but which may also be used as a 
means of acquiring further cultural values. However, this 
distinction concerns itself with the theory of knowledge, 
and is not the point under discussion in Dewey’s present 
analysis. 

4. Nature of Thinking 

Dewey refers to the “proper balance between the ex- 
ternal and internal factors of experience” and to the fact 
that such balance arises when there is perception of rela- 
tionships involved in the experience. This perception of 
relationships is thought. “Thinking ... is the inten- 
tional endeavor to discover specific connections between 
something we do and the consequences which result, so 
that the two become continuous.” It makes it possible 
for us to act with an end in view ; it implies concern with 
the result of our action, and identification of self with the 
action and its result. It is a process, which, although it 
arises in emotional partiality (the concern for the outcome 
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of our action), nevertheless leads up to impartiality, or ob- 
jectivity, so that “with a widening of the area of vision 
through a growth of social sympathies [we learn] to in- 
clude what lies beyond our direct interests.” 

Dewey then gives the famous five steps of the thinking 
process — a felt need, scrutiny of existing conditions, mar- 
shalling all possible solutions, selection of hypothesis, trial 
or verification.'^ Such thinking results in knowledge, but 
knowledge has value only in that it enables us to do more 
and better thinking. For unless such knowledge functions 
in better thinking by enabling us to face the future tasks 
imposed upon us by the changing, dynamic nature of the 
world we live in, then such knowledge is idle and merely 
retrospective. Our main concern in thinking, says Dewey, 
is with the future— not with the past.“ 

In spite of the difference in terminology employed by 
the activity school and Dewey, which arises out of differ- 
ing methods of approach to the problem, activity peda- 
gogues see eye to eye with Dewey. Like him, they are 
concerned with the “proper balance between the external 
and internal factors of experience”; they agree that such 
balance arises out of perception of relationships ; they call 
this mental phenomenon of the recognition of relationships 
judgment; for them, as for Dewey, the end product of 
judgment is conclusion. Dewey discusses how we can 
make sure that judgments are valid in his “How We Think.” 

Similarly, as we have shown in the chapter on logical 
heuristics, the activity school is careful to distinguish be- 
tween valid and invalid judgments, and endeavors, through 
proper control of the external factors of education, to foster 
in pupils a growing ability to form valid judgments for 
themselves. 

Dewey gives us his famous five steps in the thinking 
process; the activity school, dividing the material differ- 
ently, is concerned with motivation of judgments and the 
relation of motivation to validity, the inductive method, the 
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laws of probability, the types of conclusion. Dewey 
agrees with the activity school that information is necessary 
in order that we have the tools for forming correct judg- 
ments, but warns against mere piling up of information 
for its own sake without reference to use. Dewey says 
such information isn’t knowledge at all ; activity pedagogy 
teaches that unmotivated judgments are only blind accept- 
ances, not judgments at all, and warns us against the dan- 
gers of didactic materialism— the mere amassing of facts 
without reference to use. The activity school agrees with 
Dewey that the whole purpose of thinking, of forming 
judgments, is that it results, in Dewey’s phrase, “in the 
solidity, security and fertility it affords our dealings with 
the future.” That is only another way of sayiug that 
through thought, impressions become understanding, and 
expression becomes intelligently ordered. 

5. Summary 

Activity pedagogy follows Dewey in holding that 
method and subject matter are, in practical school situa- 
tions, inextricably combined, but that for purposes of theo- 
retical discussion we can isolate them. Method, viewed 
largely, is simply arrangement of subject matter for use. 
It may be either general or individual, according to Dewey ; 
it may be either general or specific, according to activity 
pedagogy. General method is a body of practices which 
have been found useful in the past, but care must be taken 
not to let method dominate teacher and pupil lest didactic 
formalism result. Individual methods, Dewey says, have 
the characteristics of directness, open-mindedness and thor- 
oughness ; activity pedagogy teaches that individualization 
of instruction should be a characteristic of all method, 
general or specific. Such individualization consists of 
adapting the method to the type of mind with which the 
pupil has been endowed. 

Dewey believes that the problem of discipline will dis- 
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appear if the pupil’s activity is made legitimately interest- 
ing, that is, connected with a vital need. The activity 
school regards discipline as part of the larger problem of 
moral training, but agrees with Dewey that, if we define 
discipline in Dewey’s terms as an ability to carry through 
to completion a chosen unit of activity in spite of distrac- 
tions and discouragements, then, making the activity vitally 
interesting and connected with pupil’s interest will solve 
the problem of discipline. However, Dewey sees certain 
implications of this relationship between interest and dis- 
cipline, with which, because they involve also certain phil- 
osophical considerations, the activity school cannot entirely 
agree. 

Complete agreement is found in the realm of thinking and 
judgment formation. Dewey’s approach is more general ; 
the approach of the activity school is more specifically ped- 
agogical. Dewey’s five steps in thinking are paralleled in 
logical heuristics. There is need of information on the 
part of the pupil in order that he have the wherewithal to 
form valid judgments, but we must avoid the danger of 
didactic materialism — the worship of factual knowledge 
without reference to use. The activity school agrees with 
Dewey that the end product of thinking should be un- 
derstanding— a solidity and security of our knowledge, 
coupled with a fertility of resource in dealing with the 
future. 


B. TYPES OF SUBJECT MATTER 

Subject matter “consists of the facts observed, recalled, 
read, and talked about, and the ideas suggested, in course 
of development of a situation having a purpose.”^® We 
have already noted that Dewey also believes that subject 
matter cannot be dissociated from method; thence “the 
educator’s part ... is to furnish the environment which 
stimulates response . . . [which is of necessity] a social 
environment to give meaning to habits formed.” With 
this analysis activity pedagogy agrees. 
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I. Nature of Subject Matter 

In primitive life education is largely occupational— how 
to fish, to hunt, to plant, to cast the spear, etc. In addi- 
tion, there is also a body of tradition, ritual, songs and 
Hturgies which primitive society wishes to perpetuate by 
transmission to the young of the race. This formal part 
of education tends to grow in content as society becomes 
more complex, until it completely overshadows the occu- 
pational part of subject matter. Education of the young, 
therefore, ceases to be informal and incidental to living, 
but requires a separate institution whose function is to 
transmit to the young the knowledges, skills and attitudes 
which society finds desirable. An analysis of the history 
of pedagogy furnishes ample proof of the facts as Dewey 
states them. Dewey next points out that subject matter 
has two fxmctions : first, it furnishes the pupil with those 
knowledges, habits and skills which will enable him to func- 
tion effectively in the social life of which he is a part; 
secondly, for the teacher it supplies a knowledge of the 
outcomes of previous activities which enable him, the 
teacher, to understand the present apparently aimless ac- 
tions of the pupil."* 

We would classify all this as method or didactics, but 
as Dewey insists on the close union between subject matter 
and method the distinction is not significant. Dewey ex- 
plains his statement by citing the example of the child 
whose inchoate musical impulses are intelhgible to the 
teacher who, because of his knowledge of musical subject 
matter, is in a position to see how these inchoate impulses 
may be utilized to further the child’s musical education. 

In continuing, Dewey says that subject matter is differ- 
ently viewed by the teacher and the learner. This follows, 
of course, from his analysis of the functions of subject 
matter as we have seen above. For the teacher the various 
curricular subjects or activities are tools through which the 
pupil’s reactions, needs and capabihties can be discovered ; 
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the teacher is not interested in subject matter as such but 
merely as a means to an end."® The teacher’s baowledge 
of the subject matter extends far beyond that of the pupil : 
furthermore, the subject matter is organized logically in 
the instructor’s mind, as it is not in the pupil’s. “The 
problem of teaching is to keep the experience of the student 
moving in the direction of what the expert already 
knows.”"" Ag ain we would classify these facts under 
method rather than under subject matter. 

From the standpoint of the student, Dewey continues, 
subject matter first comes to him as knowing how to do — 
to walk, to speak, to write, etc. Hence, concludes Dewey, 
“the arts and occupations form the initial stage of the cur- 
riculum, corresponding as they do to knowing how to go 
about the accomplishment of ends.” Having to do soon 
leads to acquaintance with things— with food, paper, pen- 
cil, chairs, clothes, etc.— a familiarity with the objects with 
which the occupations of the initial stage are carried on. 
F inall y, subject matter for the pupil becomes knowledge 
of ideas, which are, like the physical objects with which 
he previously became familiar, tools with which to carry 
on his activities. This third type of subject matter is 
usually called information, and it is acquired by the pupil 
through communication of all kinds —speech, reading, 
writing, observing, etc. 

Here we must part company with Dewey, not because 
of any objection to Dewey’s classification of the types of 
subject matter into {a) knowing how to do, {b) acquaint- 
ance with things and {c) acquaintance with facts, but be- 
cause Dewey, like Froebel before him, concludes that the 
curriculum should be constructed according to this classi- 
fication, and that the types of instruction should follow in 
the order of this analysis."" We have pointed out that even 
the kindergarten child comes to us with knowledge in all 
three categories. Hence, while instruction should be in 
the form of activity, that activity should not be confined 
merely to processes but should include also instruction 
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leading to familiarity with things (object lessons) and to a 
knowledge of facts. Subject matter should be presented 
to the child as a unity of physical and mental processes, 
and acquaintance with things and ideas. 

Dewey next points out that there is so much information 
available that no man is able to master all of it, so that it 
becomes the duty of the school to select what is most 
necessary and vital. But this selection carries with it the 
danger of causing subject matter to be regarded as some- 
thing valuable in itself apart from its function of making 
meaningful the pupil’s present experience. With this we 
have agreed, as our warnings against didactic materialism 
amply show. Dewey continues his thought by pointing 
out that the danger is intensified by the tendency of the 
instructor to conceive his task as successfully accomplished 
to the extent that the pupil is able to reproduce the subject 
matter in set phrases. Here again we find the activity 
school supporting Dewey. Activity pedagogy suggests 
that two factors in traditional education have been largely 
instrumental in thus unduly enhancing the importance of 
subject matter: the pride of the special teacher in the 
special subject he teaches; and secondly, the traditional 
“catechetical form of the recitation” which emphasizes re- 
production of textbook instead of ability of the pupil to 
think and act independently. Such mere verbal reproduc- 
tion is taken, erroneously, as a sign that the pupil has 
“learned the lesson.” Actually, however, as Dewey points 
out, informational knowledge is useful only as established 
data through which we can arrive at new knowledge. In- 
formation, in other words, is the “known” from which we 
proceed to the “related unknown.” 

This brings us to another observation which Dewey 
makes in connection with subject matter— the idea that 
information should be both scientific and social. Real in- 
formation is scientific; that is, it is true, it is organized, 
it is rational. Through it we are enabled to weigh and 
consider our evidence before arriving at a judgment; 
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through it we can test our result ; through it we are taught 
to suspend judgment and to avoid the pitfalls of blind 
acceptance of wishful thinking. Real information, scien- 
tifically organized, is therefore more than a body of facts ; 
it is also a means whereby we can increase our store of 
knowledge.®^ 

Activity pedagogues would certainly agree with this, 
though it is hard to see how Dewey can reconcile this state- 
ment of the objectivity of the truth of scientific fact with 
his own expressed theory of knowledge. Knowledge ac- 
cording to Dewey, when he is discussing the philosophical 
basis of education, is not something that exists in itself, that 
has objective reality, but exists only when it is at work ; 
that is, when it is instrumental in bringing about the solu- 
tion of problems. 

Furthermore, Dewey continues, information, to be edu- 
cational must also be selected according to the criterion of 
its social worth. Since not everything can be learned, 
since selection must occur on account of the vast bulk of 
possible lear ning s, the best principle of selection would be 
to take into account the special needs and potentialities of 
the community in which the child lives. In this way the 
entire social life of the community will be improved and 
the future will be an advance over the past.®® 

All educators would agree, of course, that there must be 
a basis for selection from among the vast number of possi- 
ble lear ning s. But activity pedagogy would not necessa- 
rily agree with Dewey in his selections because, while it 
agrees that the pupil must be adapted to life in the existing 
community, it does not accept, along with this, the socio- 
logical aim of Dewey’s educational system for improving 
society. 

2. Subject Matter as Activity 

We have just noted in the preceding section that Dewey 
makes knowledge of how to do things basic in education.®® 
Education on this level, therefore, is physical activity which 
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takes the form of either play or work. The distinction 
between these is that play usually is activity undertaken 
for the sake of the activity itself, while work is activity 
undertaken for the sake of an end product or purpose. 
The distinction between work and play, however, is not 
educationally important as both are conducive to learning. 

The available activities for play and work are very 
numerous — paper, cardboard, wood, leather, cloth, yams, 
clay and sand, metals, etc. Dewey warns, however, that 
these activities, as they are usually taught, do not have the 
educational value they might have because teachers are 
prone to subdivide the fields of activity into special tasks, 
each one of which is supposed to teach the use of a new 
tool or a new process.®^ The activity, therefore, becomes 
an activity undertaken for the teacher’s purpose rather than 
the child’s. This is equivalent to losing sight of the greater 
good for the sake of the lesser ; the pupil’s attitude toward 
self-expression through manual activities is of far more im- 
portance than that the physical product of his activity 
should be technically perfect.^® 

Dewey suggests as an alternative to this plan to use the 
native experience of the child to its widest extent, giving 
him raw material to work with rather than pardy finished 
products, and engaging his activities on wholes— whole 
concerns or interests in all their ramifications, or the “func- 
tional development of a situation.”®® He also suggests as 
interest-wholes various activities, fundamental in social or- 
ganizations, such as those connected with getting food, 
shelter and clothing. Such activities are significant not 
only in themselves, but also because through them the child 
gains insight into the extremely important social processes 
of production, distribution and consumption.*'’ Similarly, 
the activity school envisages comparable interest-wholes or 
units of activity when it suggests “home-and-life,” or child- 
hfe, as it is sometimes called, as the basic and undifferenti- 
ated course of study for the first three years. 
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3. Subject Matter as Social 

The social quality of experiential activity, Dewey con- 
tinues, is especially prominent in the social sciences — geog- 
raphy and history. These subjects “supply subject matter 
which gives background and outlook, intellectual perspec- 
tive, to what might otherwise be narrow personal actions 
or mere forms of technical skills.” 

Geography has been defined as the study of the earth as 
the home of man ; it therefore rightly includes nature, for 
it concerns itself with aU the natural factors of man’s en- 
vironment. Similarly history may be defined as the study 
of the social (as opposed to the natural) environment of 
man. It supplies the time element as geography supplies 
the space element in the account of man’s activities. To- 
gether these two subjects are of greatest cultural and in- 
formational value; they are the “content subjects” par 
excellence of the curriculum."*® 

Dewey proposes that history and geography should 
either be taught together or at least very closely integrated. 
When taught without reference to each other history tends 
to become a mere matter of memorizing dates ; geography 
similarly degenerates into a memorization of place-names.*® 
On the other hand when present social life and activity are 
made the point of departure— when the present is explained 
genetically in the light of the past, and, conversely, when 
each fact becomes significant for us because of our present 
needs and experiences— when, further, both present and past 
activity is presented in its proper physical and natural set- 
ting, then geography and history fulfill their proper func- 
tion of supplying humanizing information. Dewey leaves 
the subject with the note that economic and intellectual 
history, heretofore neglected for political history, are su- 
perior to the latter because they are socially more impor- 
tant and ethically more educative.** 

There is nothing to add to this from our point of view, 
for the agreement is complete. The activity school values 
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geography and history for the same reasons that Dewey 
does ; it includes nature and geography as together forming 
the space setting for man’s activity as history is the record 
of man’s setting in time. We have chosen geography as 
the subject in which to illustrate the heuristic method, first, 
because geography is par excellence the content subject of 
the curriculum; secondly, because it is universally dis- 
tributed throughout the course of study from kindergarten 
to university ; and thirdly, because it includes form as well 
as content factors. Finally, entirely in the spirit of Dewey, 
activity pedagogy suggests that as the pupil advances 
through the primary grades, the unified, undifferentiated 
subject of home-and-life will naturally polarize about two 
nodes — nature and man. 

4. Subject Matter as Scienti-fic 

The final stage of informational subject matter accord- 
ing to Dewey is the scientific. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of the learner, scientific form is an ideal to be 
achieved, not a starting point from which to set out.*® 
However many teachers, who have the curricular material 
logically arranged in its organized scientific form in their 
own minds and who forget the pupil’s needs in their en- 
thusiasm for their subject, attempt to convey scientific in- 
formation to their pupils and thereby reduce instruction 
to mere verbalism. The pupil’s approach to science is 
what Dewey calls chronological, by which he means that 
the pupil passes from cruder to more re fi ned intellectual 
qualities of experience and assimilates scientific knowledge, 
not according to a logically developing organization of 
scientific material, but in connection with these chrono- 
logically occurring activities and experiences. The dictum 
“from the simple to the complex” for the scientist would 
mean a genetic development of science from “simple prin- 
ciples” to “complex applications”; but for the learner this 
dictum means that he proceeds from experiences having 
simple purposes to other experiences having more complex 
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objectives, and he will leam, chronologically, whatever sci- 
entific information is involved in the chronological series 
of his experiences. Up to this point activity pedagogy 
agrees with Dewey. 

But, Dewey continues, science is closely related to social 
progress. By means of generalization, abstraction and defi- 
nite formulation, science emancipates us from the local and 
temporary incidents of experience, and makes the experi- 
ence of all men available as apperceptive material for every 
man. This progress takes two forms: the ability to get 
closer to ends already sought, but also, and far more im- 
portant socially, the ability to set up new purposes that 
are improvements upon the old. From the former point 
of view, science enlarges our control over nature in such 
things as the conquest of disease and the breaking down 
of space and time limitations to communication between 
peoples ; from the latter point of view, science enables us 
to propose new developments in social structure which will 
result in better human conditions in our common social 
life.^« 

At this point the parallelism between activity pedagogy 
and Dewey breaks down. Dewey is, as a pragmatist, more 
interested in the uses to which organized knowledge can 
be put; activity pedagogues are more concerned with the 
way in which generalKations are made by pupils, and how 
different types of generalizations require diferent teach- 
ing techniques. As regards the important role that science 
plays in modem life, all educators, no doubt, agree with 
Dewey. Finally, as has been so often noted, Dewey’s pre- 
occupation with social amelioration finds no direct coun- 
terpart in activity pedagogy. 

When Dewey views science as an agency of social prog- 
ress, it becomes entitled to a place among the humanistic 
studies. Language, literature and philosophy are an account 
of things human, but if they are taught apart from their 
application to present day social life they do not deserve 
the name of the humanities which they have arrogated to 
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themselves. Nor is science a humanistic study when it is 
taught for its own sake as organized knowledge. Science 
as organized knowledge is the special concern of the sci- 
entist, but for the educator science is first and foremost 
human knowledge. Science is humanistic, first because it 
explains the natural conditions under which human action 
takes place; secondly, because its experimental method is 
applicable to the human problems arising out of our social 
organization and of our hopes to better present social con- 
ditions; and lastly, because its effect upon human beings 
is to liberate the intelligence and enlarge human sympathy. 
Viewed this way, and taught in this spirit, science is more 
truly humanistic than the classical “humanities.” 

From the foregoing analysis we again are made aware of 
Dewey’s preoccupation with social amelioration. Dewey 
attempts, as Spencer did before him, to determine what 
knowledge is of most worth. The subject is philosophical 
and sociological rather than pedagogic ; the ideas expressed, 
while in no way antagonistic to activity pedagogy, never- 
theless are not an essential part of the special pedagogy of 
the activity school. 

5. Summary 

The activity school agrees with Dewey that subject mat- 
ter is everything connected with educational experience. 
Subject matter can be classified into three kinds : leamitig 
to do, becoming familiar with things, becoming famihar 
with facts or ideas. For Dewey these are three successive 
levels of subject matter; activity pedagogy finds all three 
kinds of subject matter inextricably united on all levels. 

Activity pedagogy, like Dewey, distinguishes between 
work and play, but realizes that, as both work and play 
are educational, the distinction isn’t vital. It advocates, 
especially in the primary grades, subject matter that comes 
in units of activity (Dewey’s phrase) ; like Dewey, it em- 
phasizes the social sciences. Dewey finds his units of ac- 
tivity in man’s basic occupations such as food-getting, 
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housing, clothing, transportation; the activity school sug- 
gests an undifferentiated general subject of home-and-life, 
thereby agreeing with Dewey and including the activity 
units which Dewey advocates. 

Informational subject matter, according to both Dewey 
and activity pedagogy must have social usefulness, though 
for Dewey social usefulness means amelioration of societal 
forms, which the activity school regards as beyond its 
province. The informational or content subjects psr ex- 
cellence are history and geography-and-nature. These 
should be taught psy^chologically, not logicaffy, at first ; 
later the pupil will gain in ability to arrange his ideas logi- 
cally, at which point information becomes scientific. The 
activity school, like Dewey, would stress the social value 
of the content subjects ; in addition, Dewey sees in science 
a force for improving society. From this point of view, 
science can be regarded as one of the humanities. 

C. THE OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION 

I. Educational Values 

The educational process which we have been examining 
will result in the creation of certain educational values, 
according to Dewey. But in order to carry on a discussion 
of what the probable values are which may be expected 
as outcomes of his educational system, Dewey finds it nec- 
essary to define the term “value.” To value means really 
two things — to prize, and to apprize ; the former involves 
the emotions, the latter, the intellect. We prize a thing 
when we love it ; we apprize, or evaluate, it when we form 
a critical judgment concerning its relative worth.^® It fol- 
lows that values are of two kinds : absolute and relative ; 
or, as Dewey expresses it, intrinsic and instrumental. But 
this does not mean that a value is immutably either one 
or the other ; on the contrtury, a given value may be at one 
time absolute and at another time relative depending upon 
whether the value presents itself in isolation from other 
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values or in conjunction with them. When two values 
present themselves simultaneously under such circumstances 
that a choice has to be made between them — for instance, 
the choice between going to one of two interesting affairs 
both scheduled for the same time — then an order of pref- 
erence is set up ; in other words, absolute values become 
relative. 

We can see immediately why Dewey prefers the words 
“intrinsic and instrumental” rather than the simpler words 
“absolute and relative” when we follow his discussion of 
values to its application in education. The intrinsic value 
of any study or activity is the value it has in itself for 
satisfying a present need; but it also has an instrumental 
value in that it enables the process of education to go on, 
in a subsequent future activity which would be impossible 
unless the learner were equipped with powers, abilities, 
appreciations previously gained as intrinsic values. While 
every subject admittedly has an intrinsic or absolute value, 
from Dewey’s point of view of education as growth the 
relative or instrumental value is of greater importance. It 
follows, therefore, that the subjects of the curriculum can- 
not be arranged in a scale of relative values, nor can specific 
human values be assigned as the special provinces of indi- 
vidual curricular subjects.^® 

Dewey’s discussion of value, here summarized, is in no 
way in conflict with the analysis presented elsewhere in 
these pages. We noted that values can differ only in de- 
gree, not in kind ; hence, strictly speaking, it is an equivo- 
cation to speak of “cultural values” or “educational values.” 

To achieve the educational values which he claims the 
schools should contribute, Dewey finds it necessary that 
education throw off the shackles of a whole series of mis- 
taken dualisms which at present bedevil it. Education is 
characterized by a “unity or integrity of experience,” and 
not by dualisms or antitheses. The first of these dualisms 
— that between the appreciation studies vs. the knowledges 
and skills — Dewey has attacked in his discussion of value 
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by showing that all subjects have both kinds of values, 
intrinsic and instrumental. In this opinion Dewey is sup- 
ported by activity school practice. Continuing his devel- 
opment of this point, Dewey says that the instrurnental 
value of a subject is determined by the degree to which it 
contributes to the solution of the immediate problem ; fur- 
thermore, that the error of attempting to assign separate 
intrinsic and instrumental values to the separate subject of 
the curriculum is founded upon an undemocratic division 
of society into social classes.®^ This idea he expands in 
the next section. 

But before proceeding with this new topic, we note that 
the activity school is in fair agreement with Dewey’s views 
of educational values. 

Activity pedagogy generally speaks of cultural and prac- 
tical values instead of intrinsic and instrumental values as 
Dewey does. It agrees with Dewey that the subjects and 
activities of the curriculum have both kinds of value ; on 
the other hand it is hardly concerned with the reason why 
some educators erroneously ascribe one or the other kind 
of value exclusively to individual subjects. It, therefore, 
contents itself with a methodology which utilizes the cul- 
tural and practical values of each activity as it arises. 

2. Labor and Leisure 

One of the most deep-seated of the mistaken dualisms, 
according to Dewey, is the antithesis believed to exist be- 
tween a life of labor on the one hand and a life of leisure 
on the other, which leads educationally to the distinction 
between utility and culture, or, said another way, between 
“practical” and “liberal” education. This antithesis is 
based on the division of society into laboring and leisure 
classes ; the former is to be given a “practical” education, 
the latter a “liberal” education.®^ 

While we have, in our democracy, rejected the idea of 
an innately servile class, we still tend to emphasize the dif- 
ference between the proper kind of education for the 
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child destined to become a workman and that suitable for 
the more fortunate who is regarded as freed from the neces- 
sity of working with his hands. For the former we empha- 
size the skills ; for the latter the appreciations. The former 
is trained; the latter is “liberated in spirit.” The educa- 
tion of the former is useful and fits the child for his place 
in our industrial set-up ; that of the latter is cultural and 
has little connection with the industrial organization of our 
society.®® The conflict between our political and educa- 
tion traditions leads to a curriculum which is an inconsist- 
ent mixture. On the one hand the growing importance of 
economic activities has led to the introduction of practical 
subjects into a cultural curriculum; conversely, the in- 
creasing facilities for leisure even among our laboring 
classes have caused the introduction of cultural subjects 
in practical curricula. The result is a mixture which is 
neither utilitarian nor cultural.®^ 

Pointing out that leisure is no longer the sole prerogative 
of the “leisure-classes,” and that “the invention of machin- 
ery has extended the amount of leisure which is possible 
even while one is at work,” ®® Dewey recommends that the 
old antithesis between a utilitarian and a liberal education 
be dropped. The ideal of an educational system for a 
democratic society is one which will liberate the mind and 
spirit of all, and which wfll regard leisure, not as the pre- 
rogative of a favored class, but as a reward to all who ful- 
fill their social responsibilities be they what they may.®® 
Dewey’s thought in this connection is closely paralleled 
by activity school practice. It will be remembered that 
we have rejected Kerschensteiner’s proposals for a defi- 
nitely vocational trend in general education, chiefly be- 
cause Kerschensteiner’s system is based upon the belief that, 
as the masses of those entering our schools are destined to 
earn their living in some form of manual toil, it would be 
of advantage to increase their vocational and manual ef- 
ficiency as early as possible. The activity school believes, 
however, that all pupils, especially those who are destined 
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for the professions will have need of manual skill. It, 
therefore, advocates manual training of some kind for all 
pupils, not only for the “practical value” of such training, 
but also because of the “cultural value” inherent in these 
subjects. The activity school opposes the dualism which 
Dewey denounces quite as vehemently as he does and de- 
clares that the disrepute in which the manual arts are held 
as curricular material has resulted in the creation of a 
“white-collar proletariat” which is a danger to the state. 
Like Dewey it realizes the need of a greater appreciation 
of labor and the products of labor, and, again hke Dewey, 
it indicates that such appreciation can hardly be expected 
to materialize until all people in their youth have had an 
opportunity, through actual social participation in manual 
activities, to develop the social outlook which must under- 
lie an appreciation of labor and to acquire at first hand 
some knowledge of the techniques of construction upon 
which an enhanced appreciation for technical products 
must be based. 

3. Experience and Knowledge 

Another dualism which the new education should anni- 
hilate, continues Dewey, is that between intellectual and 
practical studies, theory and practice, intelligence and ex- 
ecution, knowledge and activity. This dualism consists 
of contrasting experience and knowledge as sharply as may 
be and of severely delimiting the field of each. As to pur- 
pose, the aim of experience is practical activity, but knowl- 
edge is an end in itself and exists without reference to the 
material world. As to means, experience is physical while 
knowledge utilizes the mind. As to locale, experience 
takes place in an imperfect world, but knowing in a world 
of the mind which is complete and comprehensive in itself. 
As to result, experience is palliative while knowledge leads 
to eternal truth.” 

Dewey shows that the natural revolt against this doc- 
trine, which came at the beginning of the modem age, went 
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to the other extreme of sensationalistic empiricism. Ex- 
perience was regarded as consisting of cognitive factors 
and their passive reception as isolated sensations. Since 
this view omits the active and emotional elements which 
are inherent in true experience, it failed to effect a thor- 
oughgoing educational reform and succeeded only in im- 
proving method in the direction of reducing verbalism in 
teaching.®* 

Dewey proposes destroying the distinction between 
knowing and doing, between the rational and the practical, 
by a realization that an educational experience consists of 
a “combination of what things to us ... in modifying 
our actions . . . and what we can do to them in producing 
new changes.” ** We have learned from science that ex- 
perience should be experimental. Experience is no longer 
a matter of the past alone, a record of what has occurred ; 
experience concerns itself equally with what will happen 
in present and future under given and controlled condi- 
tions. Experience as experimentation is a trying, an at- 
tempt with an aim. It, therefore, becomes rational, and 
the antithesis of empiricism vs. rationalism becomes mean- 
ingless.®® 

The educational implications of the above are three- 
fold.®^ In the first place, from the nature of experience 
itself, it may be said that experience consists of an inter- 
play between a human being and his environment. Ex- 
perience has an inner and an outer aspect, and the experi- 
encing pupil, therefore, increases his store of knowledge 
both of himself and of the world about him. Secondly, as 
to method, it follows from Dewey’s view of the identity of 
knowledge and experience, that the activities through 
which pupils gain experience should not be chance activi- 
ties but should be carefully selected for their value in in- 
creasing pupil powers of mind and body. Furthermore, 
according to Dewey,®* knowledge can come only as a result 
of doing. The essence of the laboratory method of science 
is that men alter the factors of the experiment — that is. 
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they do something— when they want to find out what 
the result will be — that is, when they want to know some- 
thing. F inall y, as to curriculum, it follows that there is 
no antithesis between the intellectual and the practical sub- 
jects, but that each type of study is related to the other. 
Hence many subjects such as the study of production, con- 
sumption, distribution and communication, often thought 
of as having only a practical value, are indeed equally valu- 
able in enabling the pupil to understand himself in his rela- 
tion to the world about him.*® 

Dewey’s argument and conclusions almost exactly cor- 
respond with those we have traced in our study of ^ the 
activity school. The single point of disagreement, if it 
really be so, arises from Dewey’s dictum that all knowledge 
came as a result of doing. The activity school, as we have 
described it, would take exception to this unless it be postu- 
lated, as the activity school insistently does, that doing may 
he purely mental at times— that the essence of activity, or 
doing, is not that it is physical, but that it is purposive 
human effort to overcome either a physical or a mental 
resistance. But from other things that Dewey has said- 
for instance, from his analysis of the process of thought — 
we may safely conclude that Dewey includes purposive 
fbinking as “doing” in the sense in which he uses the term 
in the foregoing passage. The disagreement, therefore, 
vanishes, and the agreement between activity pedagogy and 
Dewey becomes complete. 

As long as seventy years ago Diesterweg’s contrast be- 
tween the old and the new school uses almost exactly the 
same words as Dewey does in School and Society in ex- 
pressing the same ideas. Like Dewey, activity pedagogy 
warns against the reaction against theoretical learning 
which has swung to the extreme of discarding the book, of 
discarding “learning” in favor of “doing.” The activity 
school is forced to reject Lay’s Tatschule as the form of 
general education, and insists that there is no necessary 
conflict between learning and doing. The activity school, 
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like Dewey’s progressive school, would combine learning 
and doing into an intimate and indissoluble union, as is 
already the case in scientific research, as Dewey has pointed 
out, and in the best kindergarten practice, as we have seen. 
Dewey views the problem from above, and describes de- 
sirable characteristics of education; the activity school, 
closer to the ground, proposes that activity pedagogy is 
the way to achieve these desirable characteristics in an 
educational system. The point of approach differs from 
that of Dewey, but there is complete agreement in prin- 
ciple. 

4. Naturalism versus Humanism 

Dewey next attacks the antithesis which used to exist 
between naturalism and humanism, but since the issue is 
dead we need not long detain ourselves over it. The 
natural sciences— indeed, science in general — no longer 
need to creep surreptitiously into the curriculum, but are 
as well established as the humanities. In fact, the present 
tendency seems to be to relegate the humanities, insofar 
as these are linguistic studies, to secondary place. Dewey 
makes the point that the antithesis was based on the con- 
ception that the world of nature and the world of human 
(social) affairs were two different worlds, and that certain 
subjects, the sciences, treated of phenomena in the one 
realm, and certain other subjects, the humanities, treated 
of phenomena in the other. Actually there is a close 
interdependence between our social concerns and the 
methods and results of science. Education should aim at 
teaching science and human affairs together, to the mu- 
tual benefit of each. This is more easily done today than 
ever before because our entire industrial and social organi- 
zation is based upon appHed science. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible to utilize the basic occupations of mankind as curricu- 
lar material through which pupils at the same time become 
familiar with the problems of human beings engaged in 
social activities and the principles of science in application 
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to human uses.®' There is therefore no valid distinction 
between science and the humanities, for both concern man. 
Every subject which enables man to better his lot or which 
increases social sympathy is humane.®® 

With regard to the foregoing section Dewey is com- 
pletely supported by the theory and practice of the activity 
school. Because it believes, as Dewey does, that both 
scientific (nature) and human material should be utilized 
from the earliest grades and in intimate connection with 
each other, it has advocated an undifferentiated course of 
study for the first three years in which the scientific and 
the human are blended into a common, integrated unit of 
instruction. 

5. The Noumend and the Phenomend World 

In the last chapter, in discussing Dewey’s educational 
philosophy, we noted his peculiar definition of knowledge 
as consisting, not of information or truth stored in the 
mind, but, of a process, the interaction of an individual and 
his environment. It follows from this concept of the na- 
ture of knowledge that the distinction between the nou- 
menal and the phenomenal world is meaningless, Dewey 
denounces this particular dualism as especially invidious in 
that it gives rise to the antithesis between subject matter 
and method ; it causes us to regard interest as something 
belonging only to the noumenal world and as having no 
intrinsic connection with the material studied ; it leads us 
to “an erroneous conception of the relationship between 
individuality or freedom and social control and author- 
ity.”®^ 

a. Subject matter, method and interest 

The ideas of the founders of the activity school in this 
connection are very different. The vast majority of phi- 
losophers and educators accepts the distinction between 
the inner and the outer world, and accepts also the usual 
concept of knowledge as truth stored in the mind. But 
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this does not lead to an antithesis between subject matter 
and method; on the contrary, the activity school com- 
pletely agrees with Dewey that subject matter and method 
are one, as we have already seen. On the other hand, 
Dewey is right when he says that the distinction between 
the outer and the inner leads one to regard interest as be- 
longing to the latter. Educators generally regard interest 
as an ingredient or aspect of the interest-emotion-will com- 
plex which together form one category or department of 
the mind. It is true, of course, that the mental categories 
are not sharply set off from one another, as we have indi- 
cated in our discussion of the cognitive steps. The activity 
pedagogue attempts no defense for his acceptance of inter- 
est as a mental phenomenon ; it is the usual, almost univer- 
sally held, view of interest. But it is hard to see how 
Dewey can maintain that “interest has an intrinsic con- 
nection with the material studied” in face of the fact that 
what is interesting to one man is completely without interest 
to another. Of course, in every case one has to be inter- 
ested in something; one isn’t just interested. This accep- 
tance by activity pedagogy of the distinction between the 
outer and the inner world and the classification of interest 
as a mental phenomenon will lead to differences with 
Dewey with regard to the problem of freedom and control, 
as we shall see. 

Since we have already considered Dewey’s ideas regard- 
ing the essential unity of subject matter and method, also 
his teaching regarding the nature of interest and its rela- 
tion to discipline, it will not be necessary to repeat them 
at this point. Similarly, it will not be necessary further to 
labor the point that Dewey regards everything — philos- 
ophy, aim, subject matter, method, values and outcomes of 
education — from the social point of view. The close rela- 
tion of knowledge to social interests is inherent in Dewey’s 
definition of knowledge and his description of how it is- 
gained. There remains for more careful consideration his 
final objection, that if the individual and the world be re- 
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garded as separate entities, the relationship between “indi- 
viduality or freedom” on the one hand, and social control 
and authority on the other, is lost. 

b. Freedom and social control 

It is important to call attention to the fact that Dewey 
speaks of “individuahty or freedom”'® as synonymous. 
That he so regards these terms is again shown in the ex- 
pression®' “practical individualism, or struggle for greater 
freedom of thought in action”. . . In other words, for 
Dewey the problem of the relationship between individual- 
ism and socialization in instruction is really a problem of 
the relationship between freedom and social control. But 
this is not the way in which educators view the problem 
of individualization of instruction. For most educators, 
individualization is largely a matter of method ; it involves 
selecting the method or methods best fitted for the indi- 
vidual child, of selecting subject matter which has a pe- 
culiar interest or value for the individual, of giving the 
individual opportunity to discover and develop his native 
talents. But for Dewey, on the other hand, individuality 
seems to be closely related to forms of control. “Regard- 
ing freedom, the important thing to bear in mind is that 
it designates a mental attitude” ... he says.™ And in 
another place, he adds : “The only freedom that is of en- 
during importance is freedom of intelligence, that is to 
say, freedom of observation and of judgment exercised in 
behalf of purposes that are intrinsically worth while. The 
commonest mistake made about freedom is, I think, to 
identify it with freedom of movement.” On the other 
hand, freedom of movement is an essential part of intel- 
lecmal freedom, even though pupils far enough advanced 
to get learning from symbols (by means of reading) show 
little perceptible overt activity.™ 

The activity school agrees with Dewey that there should 
be physical freedom of movement in the schools and advo- 
cates it for the same reasons that Dewey gives.™ When 
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the pupil’s activity is unrestrained by outward controls, the 
teacher can observe the pupil, gain a better insight into his 
aptitudes and characteristics, and hence can make a better 
selection of material fitted for the child’s special needs. 
Furthermore, by allowing freedom of movement to the 
pupils the classroom situation more nearly approximates 
normal out-of-school conditions with an accompanying 
gain in pupil sense of the worthwhileness of their activities. 
This in turn fosters an increased efficiency in the learning 
process. Finally, freedom of movement means better 
health for the children. 

In his chapter on the meaning of purpose Dewey says 
that that individual is free who pursues activities for ends 
of his own. This idea he repeats in somewhat different 
words in his discussion of individuality and freedom : “One 
is mentally an individual only as he has his own purposes 
and problem, and does his own thinking.’”’* The phrase 
“think for one’s self is a pleonasm. Unless one does it 
for one’s self, it isn’t thinking.”’® But a person who is 
thinking for himself, working on his own problem, although 
he is completely an individualist and free, is not therefore 
free of all control. Control is always exercised in one 
way or another.’® The individual is not free when that 
control is arbitrarily, personally exerted from the outside 
by another person ; ” the individual is free when the con- 
trol is exerted impersonally, by the entire group of which 
the individual is a member, and arises as an inherent part of 
the activity in which the individual is engaged.’® Individ- 
ual freedom, therefore, means willing cooperation with a 
group in which the group purpose exercises control over 
the individual. Within the bounds of the social purpose 
the individual exercises mastery over his acts, choosing them 
judiciously with a view of their probable consequences, 
observing their results, modifying his further acts in light 
of what has been thus far accomplished, assuming responsi- 
bility for the results of his actions, and persisting in his 
efforts until the social purpose has been achieved.’® 
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In the above passage Dewey seems to condemn all forms 
of arbitrary control, although we have seen in the last chap- 
ter that he admits that arbitrary control may sometimes be 
necessary to save the pupil from the results of his own acts. 
The activity school goes a step further in its acceptance 
of arbitrary control. In our discussion of the natural de- 
velopment of the child, the central idea of the thorough- 
going individualist in education, we have pointed out that 
the child may develop naturally in quite undesirable direc- 
tions. We are, therefore, led to reject a pure hands-olf 
policy, and advocate the direct imposition of arbitrary pro- 
hibition of socially undesirable conduct. Of course, the 
entire discussion of positive and negative hodegetics amply 
demonstrates that the activity school prefers stirnulating to 
good conduct and giving frequent practice therein to nega- 
tively inhibiting the bad. 

However, activity pedagogy does not take individual 
freedom and social control to mean that the teacher abdi- 
cates her authority. The activity school warns against two 
vicious doctrines which sometimes result from unrestricted 
“individual freedom”: first, the notion that a law has no 
application to an individual who did not take part in formu- 
lating it; and secondly, the equally erroneous idea that 
what is decided by a majority is necessarily right. Our 
appreciation of the control that arises spontaneously out 
of the nature of the work and the conditions and wishes 
of the social group is quite as great as Dewey’s ; but this 
does not imply the surrender of teacher authority or re- 
sponsibility. 

Dewey notes in his Experience and Education that the 
form of control exercised by the group is sometimes con- 
ventional. For instance, in playing games there are con- 
ventional rules of the game which must be observed by all 
individuals engaged m it if the game is to be played at all. 
S imilar ly in school there are social conventions of good 
m ann ers, the forms of poHteness and courtesy. Such con- 
ventions are no mere formahsm but a means of ready con- 
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tact and communication with others. They inhere in the 
social situation to the same extent that they would if they 
had been freshly devised by the social group to determine 
the conditions of its present activity.®^ 

With the above analysis, most educators would undoubt- 
edly agree, although it is not essential to activity pedagogy. 
But Dewey’s concluding remarks about individuality again 
bring out the difference between activity pedagogy and his 
point of view. Dewey believes that individuality or free- 
dom is educationally valuable because it takes the form 
of variations of point of view from person to person. 
Through individual variation comes social growth.®^ In 
other words, Dewey values individual differences because 
such differences are useful to society. The activity school, 
on the other hand, values and respects such differences be- 
cause they are inalienable rights of the individual and en- 
hance his dignity and worth as an individual. 

6. Vocational and Cultural Education 

“The intellectual presuppositions underlying the opposi- 
tions in education . . . culminate in the antithesis of voca- 
tional and cultural education.”®® Actually, the antithesis 
of vocation is a parasitic existence of dependence upon 
others. Eurthermore, the individual is not confined to a 
single vocation but usually is capable of functioning effec- 
tively in more than one.®^ Usually each person has one 
chief activity, from which he derives economic independ- 
ence ; he is, nevertheless, a member of many kinds of social 
groups in each of which he must play his part. Indeed his 
effectiveness in his chosen vocation— be that a vocation of 
business, of art, or science, or of the professions — very 
often depends upon his effectiveness as a member of other 
social groups. 

Education should have a vocational aim and value— of 
the proper kind. It should find out what each one is fitted 
to do, and give him an opportunity for doing it. In this 
way the happiness of the individual is served, at the same 
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time that society is assured of getting the best service the 
individual is capable of performing. But this process of 
discovering for the individual what he is best fitted for is 
not to take the form of dictation from above ; on the con- 
trary, the process should take the form of a multiplicity of 
opportunities in each of which the individual tries himself. 
Then, when he has found an interest, and when the school 
has discovered for him a native ability, the vocational aim 
wiU act as a magnet to attract and fix new knowledge which 
becomes organized about the vocational interest in a natural 
complex. The method for discovering aptitudes, since it 
is part of education to perform this function, is the method 
of education itself— a training for occupations through 
occupations, or activities, as Dewey has consistently ad- 
vocated. But vocational training through occupational 
activities should be indirect rather than direct. Not pre- 
determination but discovery should be the watchword of 
vocational guidance.^® 

Dewey next points out that the antithesis between voca- 
tional and cultural education, in the traditional schools, has 
been more apparent than real. An educational regimen 
which aims to fit young people for service in the profes- 
sions— law, medicine, teaching, literature — is often classi- 
fied as non-vocational education, but a moment’s reflection 
will convince anyone that actually such training is defi- 
nitely vocational in the correct sense of the word. Simi- 
larly, the liberal education which is sought by members of 
the economically independent class in preparation for a 
life of social leadership, or of management of financial 
afifahrs, or even for a life devoted to maintaining social 
prestige — even such education has become vocational in 
fact, if not in theory.^® The danger is not that we do not 
give vocational training at the present time, but rather the 
fact that we have come to think of vocational education as 
merely education for a trade. The danger is, according 
to Dewey, that education therefore becomes an instru- 
ment for perpetuating present societal forms instead of a 
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means to better social organization. Such social improve- 
ment will take place, according to Dewey, when the activi- 
ties of vocations are made the subject matter of education, 
not with the intention of teaching them as training for a 
determined future hfe-station but for the sake of their 
moral — that is, social— and intellectual content. In this 
way the pupil’s future vocation will not be predetermined 
for him, but he will have a wide variety of choices, and he 
will be enabled to discover for himself what his aptitudes 
and interests are. He will thus serve society in the voca- 
tion which he finds most congenial to himself ; being happy 
and uncoerced he will render better service to society.®^ 

When we turn from Dewey to the activity school we 
note that the attitude of the latter has already been stated 
in connection with Dewey’s attack on the labor-leisure 
dualism. Indeed much of what Dewey says concerning 
vocational versus cultural education is implied in his former 
analysis ; there are, however, some added details. 

Dewey’s suggestion that the pupil be subjected to a large 
variety of vocational influences and activities so that he 
may find himself, is in fine with the suggestion of activity 
pedagogy that general, not specific, vocational skills be 
made available for all pupils. The activity school beheves, 
with Dewey, that the choice of specific vocational training 
must be voluntary on the part of the pupil, not dictated 
in a m i s used “guidance program.” Dewey adds that when 
the pupil discovers his vocational bent he will organize 
his own studies and activities about his central vocational 
interest. This is a pretty general statement; the activity 
school is more specific. It calls for an educational pro- 
gram which starts with an undifferentiated, integrated, or 
unified subject. This gradually polarizes about human and 
nature materials ; each of these in turn differentiates further 
in the middle grades, and so differentiated curricular sub- 
jects emerge synchronously with the pupil’s growing abil- 
ity to think synthetically. During this entire period — 
the primary and middle grades — the method is heuristic. 
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and the subject matter is pedagogical activity. With this 
method and matter, general vocational skills are inculcated, 
which are conceived of as being both practical and cultural. 
The entire experience of the pupil, through the application 
of activity as subject and method, is exploratory of his own 
talents and aptitudes, so that when he reaches the inter- 
mediate grades he can switch off to special vocational 
schools for specific instructions, if he has already found 
his bent, or he can continue into the intermediate grades 
in what we would call a “general course,” where the 
process of analysis of subject material into cumcular sub- 
jects continues, while at the same time widening fields of 
activity make possible further exploration. It will be seen 
that this program is completely in agreement with Dewey’s ; 
its more detailed nature arises from the fact that the activity 
school has to concern itself not only with general aims, but 
with the details of organization which would make the 
achievement of these aims possible. 

Dewey’s shrewd analysis of the education of the wealthy 
classes, as essentially vocational, finds no explicitly stated 
counterpart in activity pedagogy. However, this would 
tend to destroy his argument against the danger that voca- 
tional education, in practice, is likely to be merely trade 
education and, as such, would tend to perpetuate the pres- 
ent social system. Activity pedagogy admits the danger, 
but mitigates it by providing a general education for each 
individual which is to be carried on to a point as far as 
the individual’s abilities and capacities will enable him to 
reach. During the time of general education, bnly general 
vocational skills are taught, and this fact, we believe, has 
two advantages : first, it will enable the special vocational 
training institution to begin immediately with specialized 
vocational training instead of having to begin with the 
development of basic, underlying, unspeciahzed vocational 
skills ; secondly, such general vocational skill will result in 
raising the efficiency of all, whether destined for the pro- 
fessions or not, and will inculcate in aH an enhanced appre- 
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ciation for the dignity of labor and the material products of 
labor. Let it be admitted that the vast majority of pupils 
in the schools are going to earn their livings through some 
form of trade. Since this is going to be the case in the 
present as well as in any conceivable future society, it 
seems the part of wisdom, as of justice, to increase the 
efficiency of this majority in the vocational fields of indi- 
vidual choice. The further charge that such an educational 
system will tend to perpetuate present societal forms we 
may as well meet with the frank admission that this is true. 
But the chief duty of education, according to the activity 
school, is to the individual rather than to society ; and the 
only way to improve society is to improve the individuals 
which compose it. Hence again, the aim of ideal manhood. 

7. Summary 

The activity school agrees with Dewey that the out- 
comes of education are values which may be intrinsic 
or/and instrumental (absolute or/and relative) . The for- 
mer consist of the satisfactions which are derived as a 
result of the immediate activity ; the latter of knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, which will be instrumental in enabling the 
student to engage successfully in subsequent activities. 

These values, says Dewey, can be achieved only if edu- 
cation is freed from the shackles of a dualistic educational 
philosophy which nullifies educational gains. Education 
is not to prepare men for a life of labor or leisure, but for 
both ; for as society progresses, the laborer will be given 
greater leisure through the advances and achievements of 
science. Secondly, the conflict between experience and 
knowledge must be abandoned, for all knowledge is based 
upon experience. Indeed it is the business of education 
to select and arrange those experiences for the pupil which 
will result in the greatest gain in knowledge. Thirdly, 
for this purpose, the humanities and the sciences are equally 
valuable. This distinction between them lapses because 
both concern man and his doings; both have social impli- 
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cations, and, hence, both are humane. Fourthly, in order 
that society may gain through variations among individ- 
uals, the individual must be free to pursue his own ends 
unhampered by arbitrarily imposed external control. 

Dewey differs from the activity school in that the for- 
mer believes that the dualism between the outer and inner 
world must be broken down in order that social control, 
the only kind of control consistent with freedom, may 
become the only kind of control exercised over the indi- 
vidual. Activity pedagogy, on the other hand, holds to 
the traditional distinction between the inner and outer 
world, and views arbitrary control under certain circum- 
stances as entirely consistent with true individual freedom. 
It agrees with Dewey that social control is normally prefer- 
able to arbitrary control and that social control can arise 
only in social activity. 

Lastly, it must be recognized that the vocational aim 
has a place in education. But the vocational outcomes 
should be broad, indirect, and such that a better social 
order will result, based upon a state of affairs in which 
each individual will do the thing he is best fitted for, 
thereby living a vocational life conducive to the happiness 
of the individual, and of the greatest service to society of 
which the individual is capable. While there are minor 
differences between Dewey and the activity school the 
attitude of both with regard to vocational training is in 
fundamental agreement. 

D. SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have compared Dewey’s ideas on 
method, subject matter, and outcomes of education with 
the theory and practice of the activity school. 

With regard to method : Method and subject matter are 
inextricably related ; method may be either general or in- 
dividual ; general methods consist of practices found useful 
in the past, but care should be taken not to let methods 
dominate the educational process ; individual method is dif- 
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ferently viewed, Dewey characterizing it by its results, 
the activity school by its processes; method is closely 
related to discipline, but while for Dewey discipline and 
interest are one, the activity school regards discipline as 
part of the larger field of moral training; method boils 
down to teaching the pupil to think — a process which 
Dewey describes in his own way, but in essential agree- 
ment with activity pedagogy. 

With regard to subject matter: Subject matter is every- 
thing connected with educational experience ; subject mat- 
ter is of three kinds — skills, knowledge of things, ideas — 
but, while, for Dewey, these kinds are also levels of learn- 
ing, the activity school thinks of them as united on all 
levels; subject matter should be presented in units of ac- 
tivity ; the social sciences should be stressed ; subject matter 
should be presented psychologically instead of logically; 
knowledge logically arranged is science. 

With regard to the outcomes of education: these are 
intrinsic or instrumental values; they fit men for labor and 
leisure, for doing and knowing, for vocation and culture, 
they are humanistic and scientific. They result in indi- 
vidual freedom, but the activity school and Dewey differ 
as to the meaning of individual freedom ; according to 
Dewey, they result in improvements in society, but ac- 
cording to the activity school they result in improvements 
in the individual. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the last two chapters we have traced in considerable 
detail the points of similarity and difference in Dewey’s 
philosophy and that of the activity school. The present 
final chapter is an attempt to extract a profit from our 
study -an educational profit that is expressed in terms of 
conclusions which we may regard as established on valid 
grounds. But we should be forgetting everything that we 
have said with regard to conclusions, if we fail to realize 
that the process of drawing a conclusion is necessarily a 
personal matter and very different from the impersonal 
and objective process of gathering facts. The reporter 
becomes editor when he draws a conclusion from the evi- 
dence he has gathered; as long as human beings remain 
human beings, that is individuals, so long will there be 
differences in conclusions drawn by different individuals 
from the same set of facts. The wise editor, therefore, will 
let his readers know not only what the facts are, but also 
the point of view from which he approaches them. Only 
thus can he hope to “carry his readers with him.” 

In the present case, the facts— the evidence — have been 
assembled in the eleven chapters preceding. Let us exam- 
ine this evidence in rather large units so that the conclu- 
sions we reach may be important, significant in many 
situations, and have a wide field of applicability. For, if 
we sift our evidence too fine, if we make our thought units 
too specialized and restricted, we will indeed run less dan- 
ger of having our conclusions disputed by another, but we 
will suffer the greater disadvantage of having our conclu- 
sions unimportant, insignificant and of Httle applicability. 
In short we will have lost sight of the forest in our study 
of the trees. In this spirit we confine ourselves to half a 
dozen “conclusions”; perhaps it would be better to say 
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that as a result of our study we have acquired certain atti- 
tudes toward characteristic, large-unit, educational prob- 
lems. 


A. CONCLUSIONS 

I. As to the Meaning of Activity Education 
The first conclusion is : 

That it is possible to describe with definiteness and clarity 
the nature, purpose and functions of the activity school. 

We have followed in some detail the history of activity 
pedagogy from the beginnings of modern education to 
the present. We have found the genesis of the activity 
movement in the work of the great giants of pedagogical 
history — Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. We 
have seen that activity pedagogy, rightly considered, is not 
something new but rather a return to Pestalozzianism. We 
have traced the modifications which lesser educators have 
made in our educational process, noting how these modi- 
fications affected favorably or unfavorably the emerging 
concept of what activity education is. We have thereby 
been enabled to define the activity school as that type of 
education which, through activity pedagogy, makes the 
widest possible use of the principle of pupil self-activity 
in the teaching process. In turn we have defined activity 
pedagogy as pedagogy which utilizes pupil self-activity in 
two ways : as subject matter, and as a principle of teaching. 
The former is pedagogical activity, and may be defined 
as any application of human effort, either physical or 
psychophysical, to overcome resistance, through which 
cultural values are created. The latter is activity method- 
ology and may be defined as the systematic stimulation of 
pupil self-activity, physical or mental, in all learning situa- 
tions. We have called this method, heuristics. Each of 
our definitions has been genetically derived and developed, 
and the validity of each rests upon historical and peda- 
gogical data. 
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2. As Regards Aim 
The second conclusion is ; 

That the determination of an appropriate aim is a necessary 
step which must be taken if any educational system is to 
achieve effectiveness. 

At first blush this seems like a truism — a conclusion 
about which there never was any doubt. But we have 
seen, Chapter X, how Dewey declares that education hasn’t 
any aim, although he later found his own position un- 
tenable and proposed the aim of education of “social effi- 
ciency broadly considered.” But no matter how broadly 
one may consider “social efficiency” the underlying as- 
sumption is the collectivistic concept of man; that man 
is first of all and before everything else a member of a 
society. In this we cannot agree with Dewey, and we 
regard man, first of all and before everythmg else, as a ra- 
tional individual, “endowed by his Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” We have therefore proposed the aim 
of the ideal man as the proper aim for education ; certain 
it is that, insofar as man is also a social being, the aim of 
the ideal man includes the aim of “social efficiency broadly 
considered” and is therefore superior to it. 

Dewey’s aim is social amelioration, the constant im- 
provement of society, and education is charged with the 
responsibility for bringing such improvement about. Edu- 
cation is to be reconstructive of society, and the teacher 
must know how such reconstruction should take place so 
that society will constantly improve. A large order, at 
which many a practical pedagogue stands aghast in his 
humility and the consciousness that all human wisdom is 
not encompasssed within his modest skull. Perhaps, viewed 
rightly, our aim of the ideal man is just as large an order ; 
certainly it is as impossible of fulffllment. But at least 
the teacher has a child before him, not an abstraction which 
we call society. At least the pedagogue knows that his 
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job is to magnify that child’s powers and capabilities in 
every direction; in health, so far as the physical body is 
concerned, and in the threefold ideality of the mind — 
beauty, truth and virtue. And our pedagogue has this 
great advantage over Dewey’s pedagogue ; he knows that 
the perfect society will come, when the perfect man 
comes, that the perfect society is but a function of the 
perfect man ; while Dewey’s pedagogue must grope stum- 
blingly toward a perfect society without knowing what 
that perfect society is. No one has yet depicted the per- 
fect society ; the wisest have tried it with the poor result 
that a modern high school boy can tell Plato where he is 
wrong. 

The aim of an educational system is the focus upon 
which all its processes converge, for the aim alone gives 
meaning to the process. Dewey’s aim is social, and his 
processes, therefore, are all “social-centered” or “society 
centered.” But society has in it, inherently and ineradi- 
cably, the principle of the aggregate ; it lives by coopera- 
tion, by conformity, by the subordination of the individual. 
The social aim is naturally and inevitably antithetical and 
antagonistic to the individual aim, for the individual lives 
as an individual, not by conformity as such but by the 
virtue that is in him, which is hberty. Dewey thinks of 
his aim as democratic, he thinks of his educational system 
as one designed for a democracy ; actually he is constantly 
requiring more and more cooperation of the individual 
with others, and cooperation that is required is really sub- 
ordination. Dewey glosses over the fact that social co- 
operation is required of the individual by emphasizing that 
such control is impersonal, and inheres in the situation; 
but it remains true, nevertheless, that the individual is re- 
quired to conform. The social aim tends to be collectivis- 
tic whether the iron fist or the velvet glove is exposed to 
our gaze. 

It would seem the part of wisdom, therefore, to leave 
to the sociologists the problem of making suggestions for 
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the improvement of society, and to assign to pedagogues 
the duty of making the best possible product of the child. 
Such an attitude is no negation of democracy ; on the con- 
trary, since democracy is the only form of government 
and way of life under which the advantages of individ- 
ualism can function, the development of better and better 
individuals will strengthen the forces for deniocracy at the 
same time that the institutions of democratic society are 
being constantly improved through an emerging better 
Man. 

Nor will our ultimate aim, the development of the ideal 
man, nullify the usefulness or effectiveness of the work of 
educators who, all over the county, are formulating “ob- 
jectives” for education.^ Such objectives are partial aims ; 
their value is determined by their effectiveness in advanc- 
ing us in the direction of our ultimate aim. The teachers, 
supervisors and state officials who selected these in a demo- 
cratic manner and after conference and consultation, did 
so only recently, and there is no reason wh;^ a subsequent 
meeting of educators may not attempt to improve upon 
these objectives. But the ultimate aim — ideal man — stands 
constant, and should give direction and purpose to future 
as to past deliberations. The ultimate aim must survive 
time and situation. Education is for everybody, for every 
individual, to make him stronger, healthier, more apprecia- 
tive of truth, beauty, and virtue, more able to understand, 
to reason, and to practice the good. 

3. As to Individualization of Instruction 
The third conclusion is : 

That true individualization of instruction consists, not in 
letting the child decide for himself what he wishes to learn, 
but in adapting the didactic process to the child’s individual 
physical, mental and emotional characteristics. 

Of the need for individualization in instruction there is 
no longer any doubt, and it is not the least of Dewey’s 
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educational accomplishments that he has brought home this 
need to the awareness of our teachers and administrators. 
But the growth of large urban populations and the ever 
increasing size of our school organizations have militated 
against our meeting this need. Classes tend to get larger, 
pupil period loads increase from year to year. The pro- 
ponents of individualization of instruction are put to it to 
devise means whereby individualization can take place. 

Their answer generally has been along one or both of 
two lines: modification of curriculum, or modification of 
the teaching process and the educational setup. Dewey 
recommends both measures in that he suggests that all ac- 
tivities of instruction be initiated by the pupil and carried 
out in a cooperative social unit in which each individual 
does that part of the common task for which he is best 
fitted. But while we agree that it is possible to a certain 
degree to modify the curriculum in favor of individualiza- 
tion of instruction, we cannot agree that such modification 
of curriculum is the only, or the best, means of bringing 
about the individualization of instruction which we desire. 
We find our suggestions for individualization of instruction 
centering about organization and method, rather than about 
curriculum. In other words the teacher in an activity 
school must know his pupils so well that he can adapt the 
method of activity to the particular mental type to which 
the individual pupil belongs. 

True individualization must be a possible and practical 
individualization ; it is useless to point out that individual- 
ization of instruction is completest when the teacher has 
only one pupil. The fact is that classes must always re- 
main comparatively large groups and that a program of 
individualization of instruction must accommodate itself to 
this permanent condition. The teacher should utilize his 
knowledge of the memory, perception, imaging, or other 
types to which the individual pupil belongs by modifying 
the forms of the lesson to suit the type. We must reject 
Dewey’s suggestion for achieving individualization at the 
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cost of sacrificing the curriculum ; on the other hand, the 
individuaUzation which comes through setting up^ smaller 
groups within the class and allowing each individual to 
function in the group to which his aptitudes are of greatest 
value, is thoroughly practical and desirable. Individualiza- 
tion in instruction, in a large city system, must be the 
individualization which comes through modification of the 
didactic processes and the organization within the class 
into communities of work. 

There is, however, one curricular aspect to this ques- 
tion of individualization of instruction to which reference 
should be made. This is what we have called the principle 
of differentiation — the variation in selection of curricular 
material in accordance with the local environment of 
the child and the school. To this extent we approach the 
problem of individualization of instruction through the 
curriculum, in agreement with Dewey’s suggestions. How- 
ever, the adoption of the principle of differentiation as a 
principle of curricular selection is not the same thing as 
Dewey’s more radical suggestion to let the child select his 
own curriculum by initiating all the activities of which 
the curriculum consists. It still remains true that the ap- 
proach to individualization of instruction must be mainly 
through individualizing the method rather than the cur- 
riculum. 


4. As to Curriculum 
The fourth conclusion is : 

That while frequent revision of the curriculum is necessary 
so as to keep it abreast of the times, revision must not be 
understood to mean abandonment of a prescribed curric- 
ulum. 

It is generally admitted by almost all educators that the 
reaction against the old curriculum of the elementary 
school, which consisted of the three R’s and nothing else, 
has led to the opposite error of a presently overloaded cur- 
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riculum. Suggestions for simplification, however, seldom 
take the form of dropping subjects entirely, for as each 
new subject was added, it developed among teachers a 
group of enthusiasts who are quick to point out the value 
of the subject whenever it is suggested that the subject be 
eliminated. Most suggestions for curricular changes, 
therefore, sidestep the issue of direct elimination by pro- 
posing that various subjects now present in the curriculum 
be combined — or integrated. Integration, or the teaching 
together of related material, even when such related mate- 
rial falls into several curricular categories, has become, in 
fact, the greatest factor in producing curricular revision. 

We have agreed with Dewey on the need of a thorough- 
going integration, especially in the primary grades. But 
Dewey proposes a radical revision of the curriculum by 
suggesting that all the units of activity (curricular mate- 
rial) be suggested and initiated by the children. This is, 
of course, equivalent to a complete abandonment of pre- 
scribed curriculum. In a smau school, with select chil- 
dren, and a large staff of teachers— in short, under ideal 
conditions — such a proposal might work. But in large 
organizations, with large classes, with children of every 
degree of mental and physical endowment, with shifting 
school populations — in other words, under practical every- 
day working conditions — such a proposal would be educa- 
tionally suicidal. A prescribed curriculum is an inevitable 
consequence of mass education, for mass education ne- 
cessitates organization. We must reject all proposals to 
abolish a prescribed curriculum so long as modem educa- 
tion remains mass education. 

Dewey is led to his proposal for the virtual abandonment 
of the curriculum by his emphasis upon the idea that edu- 
cation is life, not preparation for life. It is true that he 
admits that education is also to some extent preparatory 
for life, but this afterthought is never developed into a 
programmatic suggestion. On the other hand, the converse 
that education is life, is, with Dewey, a dynamic idea 
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which motivates the suggestion to abandon curriculum. 
He is, of course, perfectly right when he says that if a 
curriculum is followed, it must be a curriculum selected 
by adults who are thinking of the child in terms of what 
he is to become as well as of what he is at present. Such 
selection of curricular material by adults Dewey regards 
as a great wrong to the child. 

Dewey was never confronted with the problem of or- 
ganizing mass education ; his only direct experience was 
with the University School of Chicago University, where, 
with select pupils and a very large staff of teachers for 
the number of pupils enrolled, he found it possible to^ main- 
tain educational standards with an informal organization 
without prescribed curriculum. . But no one who has ever 
had any experience in a large city school system would 
believe that standards could be maintained without a pre- 
scribed curriculum. Furthermore, it is a fact that public 
distrust of progressive educational procedures centers about 
the popular suspicion that proper educational standards are 
not being maintained. It would appear the part of wis- 
dom for educators, therefore, to retain the prescribed cur- 
riculum. 

But this attimde does not mean that the curriculum 
should not be made flexible and be from time to time 
revised. We have suggested a single undifferentiated 
course for the first three years with complete integration 
of instruction in skills, tool subjects, knowledges, attitudes 
and appreciations. But the teacher who teaches this inte- 
grated, undifferentiated subject should have before her a 
prescribed curriculum telling her how much reading, num- 
ber work, etc. she is expected to cover in a given unit of 
time. We might profitably determine the number of min- 
utes of the undifferentiated integrated instruction which 
should be devoted to each of the curricular subjects. We 
ought to abandon the formal program of periods, but not 
the course of study or the curriculum. As the pupil ap- 
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proaches the fourth year, the integrated instruction of the 
first three years will tend to polarize about two nodes — 
the human and the non-human (or natural). Instruction 
on the fourth year level begins with two subjects — man 
and nature — and, as it proceeds through the middle grades, 
more and more separate curricular subjects will emerge 
through natural differentiation of material and polarization 
about characteristic nodes. By the time the pupil reaches 
the secondary school (seventh year) the traditional cur- 
ricular subjects will have emerged. 

Before we leave this matter of curriculum, it would be 
well to note that the difference between Dewey’s view 
and the one here advocated is one of means rather than 
ends. Dewey advocates the informal organization of no 
prescribed curriculum; this we must reject as unsuitable 
to mass education as it is found in American cities. On 
the other hand, Dewey expects his charges to learn to 
read, to write, to figure ; he recommends that greater em- 
phasis should be placed upon science and nature ; he wishes 
to maintain and improve standards. If we reject Dewey’s 
position on the curriculm, as we do, it is only because we 
realize that the informal organization that he advocates 
will not be conducive to maintaining the very standards 
that Dewey himself would expect. 

5. As to Discipline and Moral Training 
The fifth conclusion is : 

That socializing the method and processes of education, 
although admittedly a valuable aid, cannot be our sole reli- 
ance in moral training. 

Educators generally admit that character training is the 
most important outcome of education. But the progres- 
sive school, influenced by Dewey, believes that character 
will be developed as the result of a system in which con- 
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trol over the individual is exerted “impersonally.” By 
“impersonally” is meant that the control is exercised, not 
by one in authority over the pupil, but by the social group 
of 'which the individual is a part, and that this control 
rises spontaneously out of the nature of the activity in 
which the pupil is cooperatively engaged with others. 
That this form of control is excellent, that this form of 
control should be the normal situation in a classroom, is 
certain. 

But character has been defined as the habitual choosing 
of the morally good. It is over the meaning of the word 
“moral” in this connection that there is dispute. Dewey 
cuts the Gordian knot by boldly proclaiming that what 
is social is moral ; that he who acts socially, that is, in co- 
operation with his fellows, acts morally; that there is no 
other morahty than the kind that meets the pragmatic 
test of working in a social situation. It would be an under- 
statement to say that America generally does not agree 
with him, that America is not yet prepared to abandon its 
behef in the vahdity of ethical and religious sanctions for 
morahty. True morahty, according to this view, some- 
times requires the individual to defy society, to act con- 
trary to it, to refuse to cooperate. The doctrine that to 
act socially is to act morally is so frequently followed by 
two unjustified errors, that we might almost speak of the 
errors as concomitants of the doctrine. These are: first, 
that unless the individual has had a share in determining 
the law, the form of control, such law has no applicability 
to him ; and, secondly, the converse, that whatever is the 
'will of the majority is, therefore, right and must be obeyed. 
The moralist of the old school, who goes to ethics and re- 
Ugion for his sanction, categorically denies both of these. 

It is admitted that practicing the good is a better form 
of moral training than merely inhibiting the bad. Dewey 
is right in pointing out that the traditionalists made the 
mistake of thinking they could inculcate the good largely 
by precept, and that they were forced to inhibit the bad 
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so often and vigorously because they did not give sufficient 
attention to the practice of virtue by the pupil in actual 
life situations, as opposed to having the pupil learn in- 
tellectually what good conduct is. But from these ob- 
servations he concludes that all precepts are useless ; 
educators generally demur. Dewey would have the pupils 
discover moral, that is, social, truths for themselves. But 
moral conduct is a good in itself whether understood by 
the pupil or not, for repeated moral conduct tends to es- 
tablish a habit, and the pupil is more apt to discover the 
moral cause underlying moral conduct if he is already prac- 
ticing moral conduct than he would be if he is expected 
first to discover the moral truth for himself before con- 
forming to it. We must insist that the teacher is evading 
his responsibilities as teacher, if he does not exert control 
over the pupils in the direction of moral conduct; that 
imposed conformity to moral standards is per se no in- 
fringement of the liberty of the individual, when that 
individual is an immature child. Children expect guidance, 
like it, and benefit by it. When they have reached moral 
maturity, that is, when they have integrated their per- 
sonality to the extent that they have adopted for them- 
selves a moral code, when, in popular phrase, “their char- 
acters have been formed,” then they can decide whether, 
in a given situation, true morality for them means to com- 
ply with or to resist the demand for conformity to a 
social law. 

From all the foregoing, it seems clear that educators 
should hold fast to the moral sanctions found in ethics 
and religion. This does not mean that educators are to 
neglect the opportunity they have of teaching valuable 
moral lessons through socializing the process of instruction. 
Let the pupil learn moral conduct partly by precept but 
largely by practicing the social virtues in a social environ- 
ment. Extraneous and arbitrary control, though it cannot 
be abandoned, is, after all, the exception rather than the 
rule in a well ordered educational system. 
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6. As to Opportumstic Teaching 
The sixth conclusion is : 

That opportunistic teaching must be the exception rather 
than the rule in an effective educational program. 

This conclusion is related to, and grows out of, the 
conclusion already stated with reference to the necessity 
for a prescribed curriculum. 

From one point of view, all teaching and learning in 
Dewey’s system is opportunistic. The child engages 
in self-chosen activities; when these happen to involve 
the elementary reading, arithmetic, or other basic skills, the 
child will become interested in developing thern. The 
teacher seizes the opportunity to gratify the child’s m- 
terest and so learning the skills takes place — opportunely. 
Now the advantage of this plan is that the pupil’s motiva- 
tion is of the very best, and other things being equal, 
learning takes place with least effort and waste. But the 
disadvantage is that there is no guarantee when the child 
wiU reach the point of developing spontaneous interest in 
any given bit of necessary learning. 

From the point of view of the activity school it would 
be better, through curricular organization to retain the 
advantage of the excellent motivation while avoiding the 
disadvantage of postponing indefinitely the learning of 
necessary things until the child develops a spontaneous in- 
terest in them. We believe, with Dewey, in a curriculum 
of activities and in integrated instruction. But we differ 
from Dewey in insisting that the teacher’s duty includes 
that of determining what the activities are ; in other words, 
we believe in a prescribed curriculum of activities. The 
able teacher is the one who so regulates matters that the 
child believes he has spontaneously suggested and initiated 
the activity ; that is the art of the teacher. But the pre- 
scribed activity must take place, not in the sense that any 
given “project” is prescribed, but in the sense that what- 
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ever the project is, it must he one which will give oppor- 
tunity for teaching the prescribed amount of reading, 
arithmetic, nature, etc. From one point of view, this isn’t 
opportunistic teaching at all ; from another point of view 
it is, for we do not prescribe the when and where and 
how of the curriculum. Said in another way, it is oppor- 
tunistic teaching in the sense that the prescribed learnings 
are taught within large units of time whenever the op- 
portunity arises to teach them. 

But the activity school also has place for a purer type 
of opportunistic teaching. This occurs when, through 
the dialogue type of recitation, an extraneous matter is 
brought in which arouses the interest or curiosity of the 
pupils. We can lay down no hard and fast rule; if the 
curiosity can be satisfied without breaking the unity and 
continuity of the whole activity, it is advisable for the 
teacher to seize the opportunity which excellent motivation 
furnishes, to gratify the curiosity and to do a bit of op- 
portunistic teaching. But if the extraneous matter would 
lead the pupils too far afield, and the unity and continuity 
of the lesson be destroyed, the wise teacher will not break 
the lesson other than to note the question and promise to 
take the matter up at some subsequent time. Opportunis- 
tic teaching is thus seen to be a valuable type of teaching 
if used sparingly and with discrimination. It requires a 
masterly teacher to get the most out of this teaching 
technique. 


7. As to Methodology 
The seventh conclusion is ; 

That in the three forms of heuristic methodology, nxie have 
the clearest, most detailed, and soundest application of the 
pedagogical principle of pupil self -activity. 

We have attempted in the foregoing pages not only to 
be as definite as possible in our description of the activity 
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school per se, but also to furnish the reader with a com- 
plete and reasoned account of its special methodology. 

It was the lack of such detailed description that caused 
activity pedagogy to be interpreted in a confusing num- 
ber of ways, and justified the procedures of men like 
Bobbitt, Olsen and Beatty who classify types of activity 
pedagogy in a series of ascending steps. Teachers who 
have asked what activity pedagogy is, have been told, more 
or less vaguely, that activity pedago^ consists of “activi- 
ties.” When they ask what activities, the books— pam- 
phlets, state syllabuses, pedagogical works in the form of 
complete books— list a series of activities which have been 
found valuable or workable in one part of the country or 
another. One of the latest of these books, as this is written,^ 
lists seventy-six such activities. But nowhere is found a 
statement of what activity methodology should be, re- 
gardless of what the special activity is that is being under- 
taken. We have, therefore, examined the methodology of 
activity pedagogy as such, so that the teacher may have 
a guide to methods of procedure regardless of what the 
activity is in which her class is engaged. Present activity 
pedagogy is largely a copying process; someone reports 
in an article in an educational journal that he has had good 
results with such or such an “activity,” and immediately, 
all over the country, children are found “spontaneously” 
initiating the same activity. Nor should we condemn the 
teacher for, after all, no one has yet told her what the 
general method of activity pedagogy is in its essence. This 
information is now made available to us ; it is analytic in 
that it divides pupil pedagogical activity into its three 
forms; it is synthetic in that it shows how these three 
forms are interrelated and must all be used in a completed 
activity ; it is philosophic in that this method is based upon 
the fundamental sciences of psychology, biology, hygiene 
and other sciences basic to good method. 

With this knowledge of what activity methodology is, 
teachers are liberated from the necessity of copying from 
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one another. So long as activity pedagogy is described 
only in terms of special activities 'which have been found 
to 'work in this place or that, activity pedagogy is localized 
to the grades in •which the proposed activity can suitably 
be taken up. It happens that nearly all the suggestions 
forthcoming to the present time are rather simple sug- 
gestions suitable for activity units in the primary, and, to 
a lesser extent, in the middle grades; the result is that 
activity pedagogy is generally confined to the grades of 
the elementary school. But if activity pedagogy is really 
a principle of pedagogy, as the activity school pedagogues 
claim, then it must be applicable as a principle of teaching 
to all grades, on all levels. And it would be, if the teacher 
had an understanding of the universal principles of activ- 
ity method. 

It is, therefore, important that we recognize the funda- 
mental necessity, for the activity school, of describing 
the basic principles of activity methodology, and of illus- 
trating their application, on all levels, and in a host of 
different activities as we have done in activities connected 
with the general subject of geography. Such description 
and illustration should be made familiar to all teachers; 
incoming teachers should be taught activity pedagogy in 
the teacher training institutions, and in-service teachers 
should be given an opportunity of familiarizing themselves 
with this methodology by means of in-service courses. 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of our study of the development and present 
status of the activity school, and of the comparison we 
have made between it and the progressive type of educa- 
tion advocated by Dewey, and in view of the conclusions 
we have just formulated, certain supplementary suggestions 
seem warranted : 

I. It would be of great advantage to the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States if we could come to some 
agreement in our use of educational terms. What is an 
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activity school; what is an. activity; what is pedagogical 
activity ; what is activity pedagogy ? In this study we 
have attempted to give very definite meanings to these 
and other related terms, but, while for us these terms 
are all strictly definable, they mean different things to 
individual writers of educational works. Indeed so great 
is the confusion, that it frequently happens that the same 
writer will use such terms with varying shades of mean- 
ing within the same article. It has been justly observed 
that most of the disagreements in the world come from 
the fact that honest disputants use identical terms with dis- 
similar meanings. If we could avoid this logical error, if 
we could all agree upon our terms, much of the acrimoni- 
ous debate, which at present engages the attention of 
American educators, would lapse. 

2. Similarly we are in need of clarification of the con- 
cept expressed by the term “progressive education.” Is 
this the same thing as “Progressive Education,” or is the 
latter a more specific term and the former a more general 
one? What are the relations between the two? AVhat 
are the relations between the activity school and each 
of them? Has Dewey’s progressive education been re- 
pudiated by the Progressive Education Association, or is 
it the other way round? In how far has progressive or 
Progressive education in the United States actually led to 
the abandonment of curriculum, identification of moral 
with social ends, acceptance of meliorization of social 
conditions as the chief end of education? In how far 
have American educators rejected moral and religious sanc- 
tions ; in how far has education become propagandistic ; 
in how far has the pragmatic been substituted for the 
earlier philosophic basis for education? These are all 
questions of fact which research could demonstrate for 
us ; if we had information on the status of American edu- 
cation involved in the answers to these questions we would 
be in a better position to judge in which direction Ameri- 
can education is moving. But more important for us would 
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be the fact that we would be getting down to fundamentals 
and could take thought with ourselves whether the trend 
in education is a good one or not, and whether we should 
help the good work along or resist the encroachment of 
the evil. 

3. The activity school regards itself as the necessary 
and legitimate form of general education. We have ex- 
amined its claims throughout this study and have found 
these claims well founded. But we mustn’t forget that 
the activity school is still, for the majority of American 
educators, a new thing. If we are convinced of the value 
of the activity school we would resent it if the traditional- 
ists were to condemn it out of hand simply because it is 
new. Let us therefore not be guilty of the opposite error 
of hailing it as educational salvation just because it is new ; 
nor insisting that it be adopted in its entirety overnight. 
The activity school need advocate no “Copemican revo- 
lution,” as we have elsewhere said. It retains the good 
and the true in education which Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and the others have discovered and 
applied. The new techniques, the new aims, the new 
methodology — these can all be gradually applied to the 
traditional school. We believe in our hearts that these 
techniques are superior to the old ; let us be patient, there- 
fore, for if our faith is well founded, time will vindicate 
our belief. Let us not become our own worst enemies, 
by belittling the accomplishments of the traditional school. 

4. In the next place, let us be fair and abandon our 
silly little hypocrisies. The activity school believes that 
in the principle of pupil self-activity it has found the best 
means of furthering the educational process. But pupil 
self-activity doesn’t mean, as so many of the misguided 
friends of the activity school are always proclaiming, that 
the pupils “spontaneously choose their ovra activities.” 
What is the teacher for? Isn’t it more sensible to tell 
the truth, that the teacher so manipulates the learning 
situation that the pupils will choose the activities which 
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the teacher has pre-selected for them to choose? Let us 
state frankly that we accept and acknowledge the necessi^ 
for a prescribed curriculum of basic skills, learnings, habits 
and attitudes which are to be learned by the pupil through 
his activities in school and outside. . . 

The activity school believes in social controls of pupil 
conduct as the normal situation in a classroom. But this 
doesn’t mean that pupils control the discipline of the class, 
that there is “pupil self-government.” We may, if we 
wish, use the forms of pupil self-government, but the ulti- 
mate authority is that of the teacher as the representative 
of society. Instead of indulging in the hypocrisy of pupil 
control of discipline let us emphasize the spirit of demo- 
cratic discipline through kindliness, sympathy, reasonable- 
ness and humor. . . 

The activity school condemns mere verbalism in learn- 
ing. But this doesn’t mean that there is no necessity for 
rote learning, and that drill, as such, has no place in an 
enlightened educational program. Instead of the hypocrisy 
of pretending that drill has been made unnecessary through 
opportunistic learning, would it not be better to admit that 
a minimum of drill is indispensable and to emphasize the 
fact that our technique for drill should be perfected and 
made pleasanter through greater individualization in the 
methods of drill ? By abandoning these and similar 
hypocrisies and admitting the truth we will strengthen, 
not weaken, the movement for the adoption of the activity 
school, for the activity school has nothing to hide. 

5. Lastly the activity school would gain a great advan- 
tage if teachers would become more conscious of their 
profession as an art. Every profession has a body of doc- 
trine on which it rests ; this is the scientific basis for the 
profession although as science such basis— e.g. the “science” 
of jurisprudence or the “science” of theology — may often 
be suspect. It is so with teaching; our basic “sciences” 
cannot really be regarded as sciences at aU, and it is quite 
likely that many tenets of our pedagogical creed will be 
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altered as psychology advances in the direction of scien- 
tific knowledge. But the art or technical side of our 
profession will remain, and, with the adoption of the 
activity school, will become of increasing importance. 
The activity school, by emphasizing the primacy of pupil 
self-activity as a principle of teaching, has tended to limit 
the importance of the scientific basis for pedagogy. But 
it has at the same time enhanced the importance of the 
teacher as an artist. He must exercise authority without 
making the pupils aware of it; he must manipulate the 
learning process so skillfully that the pupil is unconscious 
of the part the teacher plays ; he must be an artist, so con- 
summate in his art, that his effects are apparently achieved 
effortlessly and spontaneously. The activity school, far 
from making the teacher’s task a sinecure, has called upon 
the teacher for artistic skill of the highest order. But 
that it is worth the effort is the sincere conviction of all 
who believe that the activity school has reason to take its 
place as the form of general education in our times. 




APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDUARD BURGER" 

Eduard Burger was born March 5, 1872 in Niederlichten- 
walde, a tiny village in German Bohemia, just south of the 
Saxon frontier. His father, who was the principal {Ober-^ 
lehrer) of a small country school, was Tyrolese in origin; 
his mother was of Westphalian descent. The boy early de- 
termined to follow in the footsteps of his father, and studied 
in the local Teachers’ Academy at Leitmeritz. After he had 
received his first license as public school teacher, he studied 
privately to equip himself for the secondary-school license, 
which at that time was given in one of several subject matter 
groups — much as promotion licenses are given in New York 
City. Young Burger qualified in three groups — in the social 
science group, which included German language and litera- 
ture, history and geography; in the science group, which 
included “pure” mathematics, natural history, physics and 
chemistry; and in the mathematical-technical group, which 
included applied mathematics, descriptive geometry, drawing 
and (of all things!) penmanship. After passing his final ex- 
aminations at the Gymnasium, he continued his special studies 
in pedagogy, philosophy, Germanics, history and geography 
in various universities — Innsbruck (Tyrol), Griefswald (Pom- 
erania), Jena and Prague. From the last-named institution, 
he was graduated in 1913 as the first Austrian doctor of 
philosophy in pedagogy, writing, as his doctoral dissertation, 
on “Activity (work) as a psychological and pedagogical prin- 
ciple”— Die Arbeit als psychologisches und paedagogisches 
Prinzip. 

He began his career in the early 1890’s as an elementary 
school teacher and later taught in the secondary schools of 
various Austrian provinces — first in his native Bohemia, then 
in Triest, later in the Steiermark. Stuhlfarth says that Burger 
served for two decades as professor at the Imperial Training 
Institution for Teachers at Innsbruck, but he doesn’t give 

1 Taken largely from B. Stuhlfarth, Vom Werden der Arbeitsschule, 
Osterwieck, Leipzig ; 1922, Verlag Zickfeldt. 
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exact dates. However, Burger must have begun his service 
at Innsbruck before 1903, for in that year he published his 
Wegweiser fuer den Unterricht in der deutschen Recht- 
schreibung^ as professor at Innsbruck. The exact date when 
Burger left Innsbruck to enter the Ministry of Education in 
Vienna is also not known; it undoubtedly was in 1919 or 
1920, probably the latter, because Otto Gloeckel became 
Minister of Education in 1919 after the close of the war, and 
it must have taken some time for him to reorganize the entire 
department and to incorporate into it the Division for School 
Reform, in which Burger served. Burger, therefore, served 
at Innsbruck from about 1900 to 1920. 

These were his most active years as pedagogue. He taught 
at various times almost all the subjects of the curriculum in 
the departments of psychology of teaching, logic, methodol- 
ogy, and history of education. At the same time he took a 
leading part in the guidance that was offered to all students 
as part of their professional training. During these twenty 
years, also, he was prominent in movements seeking to improve 
teaching efficiency among the teachers of his province, Tyrol, 
through lectures, by attending meetings and conferences, and 
by contributing to local pedagogical publications. He was 
constantly being sent by the highest provincial educational 
authority— the Provincial School Board — to important peda- 
gogical meetings as councillor and representative from Tyrol. 
For example, the basic Austrian school law of 1869, which 
had been opposed for more than two decades by the natu- 
rally conservative people of Tyrol, was interpreted and ap- 
plied by him with skill and diplomacy. He played an 
important advisory part in the educational-legal program 
culminating in the Tyrolean School Law of 1910, which 
defined the legal status of the teacher and of the teaching 
profession. Lastly, he was influential in the formulation and 
promulgation of various decrees of the educational authorities 
for coordinating and systematizing school procedures within 
the province.® But in spite of all these labors, and in addition 

2 Guide in the Teaching of Spelling, 

3 Some of these decrees dealt with the following topics : a decree 
to reform the teaching of the vernacular ; a decree for the adoption 
of a new spelling syllabus in 1902 ; a decree for proper placement of 
the teaching of German and Latin scripts ; a decree dealing with the 
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to carrying his full teaching program, Burger found time to 
write many significant articles which appeared in educational 
and lay publications. Through these writings he attracted 
considerable attention to himself, not only in local pedagogical 
circles but also in educational circles beyond the frontiers of 
his home province. As a consequence, he was offered and 
accepted in 1916 the editorship of the oldest Austrian edu- 
cational periodical — the Oesterreichischen Schulboten, founded 
1850. Upon assuming the editorship, he changed the name 
of the magazine to Monatshefte juer paedagogische Reform^ 
thereby indicating clearly what he intended to make of the 
publication. 

Before considering Burger’s work as editor of the out- 
standing educational publication in Austria, it would be of 
interest to note some of his earlier writings. No attempt will 
be made at this point to give a critical estimate of their value, 
as these matters are dealt with elsewhere; the purpose at 
present is merely to cite them as examples of Burger’s activities 
and as events which are of importance in an account of the 
author’s life. 

Burger’s first published work appeared when he was only 
twenty years of age. This was his Eine Sozml-paeda- 
gogische Studie ueber Erziehung und Unterricht. The little 
monograph attracted sufficient attention (1892) to warrant 
subsequent editions; and in its third edition, 1910, Innsbruck, 
it appeared as Soztal-paedagogtsche Hochziele der deutschen 
Schtde Chief Sociological aims of the German Edu- 

cational System.” It was, at the time, a pioneer work in the 
new field of social pedagogy and won for the author the 
Diesterweg pedagogical award. 

After several minor publications in juvenile and youth 
magazines, he wrote, 1895, a pedagogical and historical ac- 
count of the Triest school system, entitled Das deutsche 
Staatsschulwesen Triests im Spiegel der Geschichte, Shortly 
afterwards he was transferred from Triest to Marburg in the 
Steiermart, and while there became one of the chief con- 
tributors to a four volume work, under the editorship of 
Concillor F. Frisch, which, under the title of Einfuehrung in 
das Lesebuch (Wien, Leipzig, 1918), Introduction to Ele- 

question of school slate versus notebook. Cf. Stuhlfarth, Vom Werden 
der Arbeitsschuky Osterwieck-Leipzig, 1922. 
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mentary Reading, served as a sort of manual in the pedagogy 
of beginning reading according to the then still popular 
formal steps of the Herbart-Ziller-Rein pedagogy, as practiced 
in the best schools of Austria and Germany. It is interesting 
to note that Burger himself later became one of the most 
powerful educational forces for discarding these formal steps 
in the teaching process. 

Sometime after 1898, as we have seen, he became Professor 
at Innsbruck and published, 1903, his Guide to the Teaching 
of Spelling-- Wegweiser fuer den Unterricht in der deutschen 
Rechtschreibung. Burger was much under the influence of 
Lay at this time, and his Guide to the Teaching of Spelling 
naturally invites comparison with W. A. Lay's similar work 
which appeared in 1896.^ This is no place for detailed com- 
parison, but it might be mentioned here that Burger carries 
Lay’s work out to a more advanced position, and lays down 
the fundamental principles of spelling instruction through 
which the pupil is enabled to master (German) spelling pretty 
thoroughly in his first four years of instruction. Burger re- 
turns to this work and incorporates its findings in his capital 
work — the Arbeitspaedagogik—2.nd as late as 1933^ we find 
him still advocating those principles of pedagogy in the teach- 
ing of spelling which he deduced in his 1903 monograph. 

In 1907 Burger published another didactic and methodo- 
logical study under the title Die Skizze im Naturgeschicht- 
lichen Unterricht^ (Freehand Drawing as an Aid in the Teach- 
ing of Natural History). In this monograph he brings out 
an idea that he later developed more fully, namely, that sketch 
drawing is, like oral speech, a kind of language particularly 
adapted for communicating ideas of spacial relationships. He 
first shows how useful this language of the hand can be in 
the teaching of natural history ; then he indicates how it can 
be similarly useful in the teaching of other subjects. 

Finally there remain to be noted two quasi-official works 
by Burger. One of them is the monograph entitled Die 
Tiroler Landesschulgesetze vom Jahre 1910 (Tyrolese School 

^W. A. Lay, Fuehrer durch den Rechtschreibunterricht, gegruendet 
auf psychologische Experimente, 1896, Quelle u. Meyer, Leipzig. 

5 Das Geheimnis des Erfolgs in Rechtschreibunterricht, in Die Quelle, 
1933, Vol. VI. 

® Innsbruck, 1909. 
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Laws of 1910), which has already been mentioned. Under- 
taken at the request of the authorities, it is a unique educa- 
tional study along historical, logical and statistical lines of 
the basic Tyrolese school law, which the study seeks to ex- 
plain and justify to the people. It is intended not only for the 
pedagogical profession but also for the layman. It traces the 
origin of the law, explains its content in the light of a stated 
philosophy of education, and characterizes the point of view 
of this law in relation to other school laws of the Federal 
(Austrian) Government. It contains a summary of the school 
laws of other states of the Empire, and, from the financial 
side, it summarizes in tabular form the economic standing of 
the teaching profession in 1910 in Austria. . . The other 
quasi-ofEcial writings of Burger during this period of his pro- 
fessorship at Innsbruck consist of his contributions of the 
German language part of two German-Italian language courses 
approved for use in the schools of the Ladino. One of these 
series was prepared by P. Detomaso and R. Antoniolli in two 
volumes, published in Vienna in 1906 and 1907 ; the other 
series, called Corso di Lingua Tedesca^ by G. Defant, was 
also in two volumes and appeared in 1902 and 1906 in Triest. 
Both courses were intended for the Ladino, a people who 
inhabit the southern part of Tyrol. They are probably Celtic 
in origin, and are the remnant of a conquered tribe of the 
times of the Roman Empire. Their language is related to 
the Rhetoromanic of Switzerland and is a derivative from 
old Latin. In the days of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in- 
struction in the schools of the Ladino was bi-lingual — Italian 
and German. 

The next publication of Burger in chronological order is 
his chief work— the one that contains his significant and 
unique contribution to education and on which his fame as 
an educator will rest. He had been working upon his 
Arbeitspaedagogik for many years, gathering material for 
this history of the activity principle in education from many 
sources. The date of publication was unfortunate, coming 
on the very eve of the outbreak of the war, and this un- 
doubtedly was the reason why it made no greater stir in 
Europe than it did. Indeed it was allowed to slumber with- 
out having had any appreciable effect until 1923 when a sec- 
ond, enlarged edition was issued. Much water had flowed 
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under the bridge since 1914; the author took cognizance of 
the changes that time had brought about by adding consider- 
ably to his earlier edition, but so skillfully is this done that 
the 1923 edition is in no sense a book with an added portion, 
but rather an integrated and unified pedagogical work of art. 

Burger’s Arbeitspaedagogik ^ is the work to which we shall 
have to make constant reference, and in considerable detail, 
if we would find out what Burger’s contributions to education 
are and what value they may possess. The book contains a 
definitive summation of Burger’s educational ideas and has 
served as the basis of the present study. It was highly re- 
garded from the first, for the report by Dr. Karstaedt, Di- 
rector of the Educational Ministry, noted in the midst of the 
war, in 1915, that: “(This book) has made activity pedagogy 
synonymous with Burger’s Arbeitspaedagogik,^'*^ Stuhlfarth 
calls the book the “Bible of the activity school.” 

In 1916, as we have seen, Burger became editor of the 
Monatshefte fuer Paedagogische Reform, as the old Oester- 
reichischen Schulboten was renamed. There followed difficult 
years of editorship in the midst of a war-mad world. Yet 
during these hard times, when money for any but war pur- 
poses was well nigh impossible to procure, when peoples’ 
passions were inflamed to the uttermost, he managed to keep 
his feet on the ground, and, in the pages of the Monatshefte 
reminded his readers that the war, important as it was, must 
some day give way to peace, and that it would then become 
the task of education to reconstruct a world in which all — 
the victors and the vanquished— would find it possible to live 
in amity- In his first article as editor of the magazine, he 
declared his belief that only through drastic reforms would 
education be able to perform this peacetime work of rebuild- 
ing the post-war world, summarizing and outlining his pro- 
gram under the title Was v^ir nvollen^ 'was wir sollen (What 
we would do, and what we should do); and he stuck to this 
program faithfully. Then, when the Austria in which he 
had grown up collapsed about his ears, he greeted the new 
day that had come without recriminations but with courage 

^ Arbeitspaedagogik --Geschichte, Kritik und Wegweisung, 1914 and 
1923. Leipzig u. Berlin; Verlag Wilheim Engelmann. XV, 716. 

^Paedagogischen Jahresbericht, 1914—1915, Berlin, p. 325. 

8 Stuhlfarth, Vom Werden der Arbeitsschule, Osterwieck-Leipzig, 1922. 
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and hope. In an article entitled Neue Zeit’- unsere Zeit^^ 
he spoke of the new conditions as “our” times, meaning that 
teachers would have to take a leading role in reconstructing 
society through education. He called upon his colleagues to 
turn their backs upon the irrecoverable past and to face the 
realities of the present and future so as to make the most 
of them.^^ Like most Austrians, after the partition of his 
country he hoped for Anschluss with Germany, for he real- 
ized that Austria was little more than a huge city, Vienna, 
deprived of its hinterland and resources, and incapable of 
sustained independent existence. So he wrote Das ganze 
Deutschland soli es sein^^ pleading for pedagogical unity with 
Germany even though political unity had been denied. And 
when Otto Gloeckel undertook the work of rebuilding the 
Austrian school system, he hailed the new minister of edu- 
cation as a practical school teacher, not a bureaucrat, and 
wished him Godspeed and the cooperation of all educators 
in Austria.^® 

Gloeckel’s task on assuming office in 1919 was one of tre- 
mendous difficulty. In a ruined and bankrupt country, one 
seventh of its former size, he found an educational system 
with antiquated and neglected school buildings, schools with- 
out proper teachers, no ways of training new teachers, lack 
of material, equipment and funds, antiquated curricula, types 
of schools that could not be coordinated, and schools at dif- 
ferent levels that could not be articulated. These were only 
the most pressing of the major problems to be met. To bring 
order out of this chaos, he created the “Division for Educa- 
tional Reform,” which formulated the basic principles of the 
new education in Austria. In 1920, Dr. W. Kammel suggested 
that a separate seminar for the special purpose of studying 
Arbeitspaedagogik (activity pedagogy) should be established 
in the Federal Teachers’ Academy for Lower Austria. By 
assuming the chairmanship of this seminar, Burger was 
brought into the government, leaving Innsbruck for Vienna 
in 1920. 

Monatshefte, 1919, p. 3 ff. 

Vom Gestern ins Morgen, Monatshefte, 1919, p. 89 ff. 

MonatsJoefte^ 1919, p. 329. 

“Der Volksschullehrer als Unterrichtsverweser,” Monatshefte, 1919, 
p. 89 ff. 
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Burger’s part in this work of rebuilding the Austrian school 
system naturally grew to great proportions when once the 
Division for Educational Reform had determined to rebuild 
Austrian schools along activity lines. Legally the Division 
had only an advisory capacity, and, at the beginning. Burger 
was merely one member of this division. But he was soon 
given better legal status by being named Federal School In- 
spector, and assigned as consultant and liaison officer to the 
Division for Legislative and Administrative (school) Matters. 
As such, he was able to formulate into appropriate legislation 
the various suggestions of the Division for Educational 
Reform. 

As Federal Inspector of Education attached to the School 
Board for the city of Vienna, Burger’s initiative, careful man- 
agement and effective cooperation with President Gloeckel 
brought about a complete reformation of the educational sys- 
tem of a great city, and made it, with the assistance of Finance 
Councillor Breitner, who placed considerable sums of money 
at the disposal of the educational authorities, an educational 
Mecca for all Europe."^^ As chairman, or leader, of the 
seminar on activity pedagogy, he enlisted the voluntary serv- 
ices of some seven hundred teachers interested in experi- 
mental pedagogy.’-'^ The purpose of the seminar was twofold : 
first, to test out new methods and establish experimentally 
new norms of procedure, and, second, to function as a con- 
tinual stimulus to other teachers toward untiring self-improve- 
ment in pedagogic effectiveness.^® In 1922, only two years 
after its modest beginning as a seminar for the investigation 
of the effectiveness of activity pedagogy, this Academy was 
placed on an equal footing with the University and was re- 
named the “Pedagogical Institute of the City of Vienna,” Dr. 
Burger, Dozent in the chief pedagogical subjects -philoso- 
phy of education, general methodology, and history of edu- 
cation-retaining activity pedagogy as his special field. The 

2^Cf. i.a. Schulreform in Oesterreich, Closterman-Heller-Stephanie : 
Enzyklopaedisches Handbucb des Kinderschutzes und der Jugendfuer- 
sorge, II Edition, Leipzig, 1930, p. 671 ff. 

as As a result of his work in connection with experimental education. 
Dr. Burger was honored by the President of Austria with the title of 
Hofrat. 

as Cf. an article : “Arbeitspaedagogische Forschung in der Oesterreich- 
ischen Schulreform,” Die Quelle, 1929, p. 367 et seq. 
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Institute remained simply a graduate school for advanced study 
by full-fledged teachers until 1925, when an undergraduate 
department for the training of prospective teachers was added, 
offering courses, at university level, in the various pedagogical 
fields. Dr. Burger remained as head of the Institute and 
supervised the practice-teaching as well as the theory de- 
partments. 

We have already noted that when the Oesterreichischen 
Schulboten became the Mo 72 atshefte fuer Paedagogische Re-- 
form under Burger’s editorship in 1916, he announced that 
his program as editor would be to counteract the debasing 
effect of the war psychosis upon all education, and to erect 
and publicize an inclusive program for pedagogical reform 
which would give content and direction, after the war, to the 
hoped-for revival of interest in education. Now, in 1922, 
simultaneously with the creation of the Pedagogical Institute 
of the City of Vienna, the Monatshefte fuer Paedagogische 
Reform changed its name for the second time. It became 
Die Quelle, and it placed itself in the service of the reform 
movement. It reflected the problems of life and education 
and the many-sided cultural interests of the city of Vienna, 
first through the erection of many new ‘‘departments” for 
respective special subjects, such as art, music, health educa- 
tion, etc., and later through the establishment of what might 
be called daughter publications. So arose Die Natur; Physik 
und Chemie; V oelkerkunde (a kind of human geography); 
Eos, which was devoted to the problems of curative pedagogy ; 
and Das Bild im Dienste der Schule, Die Quelle attracted 
contributors not only from Austria, but from foreign parts 
as well, and soon became one of the leading European edu- 
cational publications. The close connection between Die 
Quelle and the reform movement in Austrian education is 
clearly brought out by a series of 53 pedagogical manuals, 
each dealing with a specific educational problem, and to- 
gether known as the Quellenbuecherei, which Burger during 
these years issued in collaboration with School Councillor R. 
Rothe. Similarly, with Councillor V. Fadrus of the Austrian 
Ministry for Education, Burger issued another series of 81 
little volumes in specific educational problems called collec- 
tively the LehrerbuechereL In all this work, as Federal In- 
spector of Schools, as head of the Pedagogical Institute of 
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the City of Vienna, as editor of Die Quelle and as writer of 
pedagogical leaflets for guidance of teachers in the new peda- 
gogy, Burger followed the principles which he had derived, 
elaborated and applied in his Arbeitspaedagogik, Activity 
pedagogy, along lines indicated by Burger in his capital con- 
tribution to education, became the theoretical basis for the 
Viennese educational reforms. 

Back in 1918, while he was still professor at Innsbruck, but 
after he had become editor of the Monatshefte, in the darkest 
closing days of the war, Burger had published a study of the 
origins of experimental pedago^. He calls this study Die 
Experimentelle Paedagogik in ihrer Entmcklung zur^ Neu- 
deutschen Paedagogik'^'^ (Experimental Pedagogy and its De- 
velopment into General (German) Pedagogy). In this work 
he establishes on historical grounds the fact that not Meumann 
but Wilhelm A. Lay should be regarded as the father of the 
experimental movement in pedagogy.^® He traces the gro^h 
of experimental pedagogy, from the study of single teaching 
techniques, through method-wholes, into the examination and 
testing of entire principles of education. It thus has become, 
according to Burger, not merely a subordinate part of edu- 
cation, but, by extension into all fields of pedagogy, a uni- 
versal or general educational system. We shall see how later, 
in his own Arbeitspaedagogik, Burger finds that activity peda- 
gogy should be regarded as the synthesis of diverse educa- 
tional tendencies— a role which he, in 1918, was willing to 
ascribe to the work of Lay and his followers. 

In 1923, Dr. Burger simultaneously received invitations from 
two famous universities to become Professor of Pedagogy — 
from Jena, where he would have followed Rein, and from 
Prague as successor to Willmann-Toischer. But he was un- 
willing to leave uncompleted the work that he had begun 
in Vienna— work in which he was sincerely interested — so 
he declined both invitations. He stayed on at Vienna until 
1932, when he became sixty years of age ; and, as^ this was 
the compulsory retirement age established in Austria, he re- 
tired at that time from active service as Federal School In- 
spector. But in order to retain his efforts and talents in the 

Vienna and Leipzig, 1918. Verlag, A. Pichler’s Wittwe n. Sohn. 

IS Cf. Peyser, Nathan : W, A. Lay, Pioneer in the Field of Expert- 
mental Education, Ph.D. Thesis, N.Y.U., 1914, pp. 88. 
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service of democratic education, the Viennese Senate desig- 
nated him as their representative on the Board of Education. 
He also was allowed to retain his post as Dozent at the Peda- 
gogical Institute, likewise in the Academy for Music and 
Art, his editorship of Die Quelle and associated pedagogical 
oi^gaiis, and his position as chairman of several commissions 
for Health Education. However, in 1934 the parliamentary 
democratic form of government was replaced by the authori- 
tarian regime of Dollfus, and Dr. Burger withdrew completely 
from public life. He bade farewell to public life in an article 
entitled Faedagogia Perennis which was published in the 
Faedagogischen Fuehrer ominous new name for Die 
Quelle. In his quiet retirement in Vienna, he began writing 
another pedagogical book which he foreshadowed in his fare- 
well. 

Soon thereafter came the inclusion of Austria into the Ger- 
man Reich. The present writer heard nothing from Dr. 
Burger until the middle of November 1938, when he learned, 
through a third party who had visited the Burgers in Vienna, 
of their desire to leave Austria and, if possible, to come to 
the United States to live. The explanation of this otherwise 
singular intention in a gentleman full of years and honors is 
that Mrs. Burger is of the Jewish race. However, Dr. Burger 
was not destined ever to see America, for he died of a long- 
standing kidney complaint on December 2, 1938 in Vienna. 

From this brief account of a very busy and useful life, 
we can see how Dr. Eduard Burger became the Nestor of 
activity education, not only in his native Austria, but also, 
as a result of the signal success of the program in Vienna, 
in all Europe. Bom into a teacher’s family, early manifesting 
an inherited interest in pedagogy, he began his life work 
before the age of twenty, and acquired a fund of experience 
which, for diversity and manysidedness, it would be hard to 
duplicate. He taught on elementary, intermediate, secondary, 
and university levels ; his pupils were of all ages and condi- 
tions; his pedagogical interests and subject matter included 
practically everything in the curriculum. To this varied 
experience, he brought a thorough scholarship and a capacity 
for work in many fields. When the war brought the mon- 
archy to an end, when it became necessary to rebuild from 
the ground up an educational system that had become out- 
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moded and dilapidated, Dr. Burger became the man to do the 
work. His varied experience, his deep knowledge and broad 
scholarship, but, above all, his temperamental gifts made the 
success of the activity schools under his guidance an assured 
fact. 



NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

1. Ferriere, Adolphe : The Activity School, translated by F. Dean 
Moore and F. C. Wooton, New York, 1927, John Day Co., Inc. 

2. Ferriere, Adolphe : The Activity School, pp. 9-10, 13. 

3. Eduard Burger died in Vienna, December 2, 1938. See Appendix 
for a brief sketch of his life. 

4. John Dewey : Experience and Education, New York, 1938, p. 116. 
This and subsequent quotations are made by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company. 

5. In modern times, of course. For reasons of space limitations, it 
will be impossible to consider primitive education, which was almost 
wholly activity education ; nor Athenian and Spartan education, where 
activity received the major emphasis. There are also many examples of 
activity procedures in mediaeval education. 

6. Erhardt Weigel (1625-1699) differed somewhat from Rousseau by 
mentioning all the senses, all of which he would train, and in regarding 
pupil activity as an expression of the soul. . . Like his great contempo- 
rary, Comenius, Andreas Reyer (1601-1673) stressed object teaching 
and pupil activity, and anticipated Rousseau in advocating a curriculum 
based largely on nature. . . John Locke (1632-1704) suggests manual 
training, but as his education is specialized for the upper classes, he 
advocates manual training not for its intrinsic value, but merely because 
it is conducive to good health. . . August Franke (1663-1727) in his 
Paedagogium increased the number and variety of subjects of manual 
training, and applied the principle of individualization of instruction by 
advocating different forms of manual training for boys and girls. Simi- 
larly the scope of manual training was widened by Fenelon (1651-1715), 
who added household care and the care of children. 

7. Other educators in this group of Rationalists were : Johann Base- 
dow (1723-1790), Johan Campe (1746-1818), Bernard Blasche (1766- 
1832), Gottlieb Heusinger (died 1837), Franz Vierthaler (1758-1827), 
Franz Kinsky (1739-1805). . . Basedow recognized the importance of 
fatigue by advocating alternation in studies ; Campe wanted children to 
begin their education with manual work and defer academic subjects 
until the age of thirteen ; Blasche and Heusinger wrote a book, 1798, 
called Die Familie Wertheim which might be called the first book on 
activity pedagogy. Blasche had noted that activities may be natural or 
“cultural,” and Heusinger had come close to expanding the term “ac- 
tivity” to include mental activity when, in searching for a psychological 
basis for manual training he found it in the instincts, and showed that, 
through manual training, not only thinking but aesthetic appreciation is 
fostered. . . Vierthaler was a follower of Kindermann, who stressed the 
moral value of manual training ; Kinsky introduced manual training into 
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the military academy. None of these educators, however, contributed 
new matter to the activity school. 

8. Fichte : Die Bestimmimg des Menschen, 1800, p. 182. 

9. Some of Pestalozzi’s immediate followers are : August Herman 

Niemeyer (1754-1828), who emphasized the utilitarian and the moral 
He suggested that showy subjects be abandoned in favor of practical, 
useful subjects ; therefore, he would teach trade subjects even in military 
schools so that the discharged soldier will have a means of livelihood. 
He also emphasized habits of industry to be taught in all schools, less 
for the sake of the products of the industry than for the moral training 
such habits would entail. . . Johann Sailer stressed the moral 

value of activity teaching, but, like Pestalozzi, realized that the psycho- 
logical basis for activity is an innate drive toward self activity. . . 
Vincent Edward Milde (1777-1853) says that manual training must be 
purposive and of practical utility. On the other hand, vocational schools 
must not be merely ‘‘houses of compulsory labor” but should become 
cultural institutions (JBildungsanstalten) . . . Christian WEhelm Harnisch 
(1787-1864) decries the utilitarian motive. . . Adolph Wilhelm Dies- 
terweg (1790-1866), though a Pestalozzian, did not approve of activity 
schools, as he came under influence of the Herbartians as well as of 
Pestalozzi. He conceded, however, that manual training has a place in 
the curriculum, but that the intellectual subjects must take preeminence. 

10. Anschauung — thQiQ is no word in pedagogical terminology which 
gives the full meaning. It means sensing an object in every possible 
way. 

n. Frederick Benst (d. 1899) united mathematics with activity in- 
struction. . . Karl Biedermann (d. 1901) would unite the school of 
learning and the school of doing, placed high sociological value on 
activity pedagogy, and warned the activity school that its special danger 
is that it degenerate into vocational education, maintaining that the 
activity school should not train for specific vocation but should give 
general skills; he also advocated reduction of curriculum by removing 
much unnecessary matter. . . Konrad Michelson (d. 1862) emphasized 
the cultural values of the activity school. 

12. Naas was the university in which sloyd activity education was 
first taught. 

13. “Sloyd” means defmess of hand — manual dexterity. Its object is 
cultural rather than vocational ; self-reliance, assiduity, conscientious- 
ness, respect for the dignity of work are its intended end products. 

14. E.g., Reddie’s School at Abbotsholme, founded 1899. 

15. It is interesting to note, in passing, his similarity to Dewey in this 
respect. 

16. Herbart’s followers, though brilliant men in other respects, also 
have nothing to offer us with respect to the field of our investigation. 
Tuiskon Ziller (1817-1882) advocated manual training in what he called 
^^Neben Klassen’^— by-classes, classes of secondary importance. The 
main purpose of education was cultural, and this aim could best be 
fulfilled by emphasis on history and other social sciences — cf. Dewey, 
especially in School and Society — which would dominate the Haupt- 
klasseUy the chief, or most important, classes. There should be constant 
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correlation between manual training in the secondary classes and the 
instruction in the formal subjects, but manual training must always be 
in subordinate place. For pupils who are destined to earn their living 
tlirough manual activity, such training becomes vocational and should be 
postponed to the twelfth or thirteenth year. . . Ernst Barth saw that 
through manual training concepts are constantly checked against reality ; 
he, therefore, advocated placing manual training on a par with the other 
subjects. . . William Rein (born 1847- ) who believed in the culture 
epoch theory, and who placed history in the central place in the cur- 
riculum, had the pupils in the manual training classes make models for 
history teaching — e.g,, when the pupils were studying Egyptian civi- 
lization, the manual work would consist of the making of pyramids, 
obelisks, etc.— the influence on Dewey is obvious. In addition he valued 
manual training as a relief from intellectual study, and because model- 
ling, a form of manual training, helps in getting accurate concepts. . . 
Otto Willman (1839-1920) appreciated manual training for its own sake. 
He advocated all round manual skill, calling it polytechnic, and claiming 
that much skill is not vocational, but cultural. But he apparently went 
even further than Ziller himself in subordinating the aims of the by- 
classes to those of the main-classes. 


CHAPTER II 

1. Educational ‘‘socialism” is a badly needed word ; it would be 
useful, and save many an awkward circumlocution, if the term “social- 
ism” could be divested, in discussions on education, of its politico- 
economic connotations. 

2. The Germans call this the important principle of Bodenstaendig- 
keiu In this study we translate it as the principle of Differentiation. 

3. The difference between narrow and broad social aims is stressed 
by Dewey. Cf. chapter XI of this study. 

4. We cannot do more than mention the names of these educators. 
Kumpa subordinated manual training to geometry ; Brueckmann to gen- 
eral mensuration ; Springer to drawing and expressional geometry ; 
Zeissig to what he calls Formen Kunde, the study of form, but which 
includes everything that can be taught by means of object lessons. 
(Zeissig stands out from the others in that he advocates this “Form and 
Substance” subject as the core of the curriculum); Hertel subordinated 
manual training to natural science. 

5. There is no word to translate this expression. “General tinkering” 
comes closest to it. It means work with dl kinds of materials together 
— cork, wood, wire, gum, paste, paper, or anything that you happen 
to have handy. Tinkering has the sense of repairing ; Basteln, the idea 
of creating something anew out of make-shift materials. 

6. Kerschensteiner, Grundfragen der Schulorganization, 1910, Munich, 

P- ^3- . 

7. Some of the less important educators who approach activity edu- 
cation from the social viewpoint are : Gerhardt Budde, who says that 
manual training should become a subject in all secondary schools ; Hans 
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Plecher who, strangely enough, pleads for a “child-centered school, 
but who nevertheless is an educator who approaches his problem from 
the sociological viewpoint. The mystery is explained by the fact that 
when he says “child-centered’’ he means merely that the models which 
the child uses should be the products of children, and must be such as 
are found in the child’s own life ; Franz Weigl and Otto Eberhardt, 
both of whom accepted activity pedagogy as a method for a Christian 
religious educational system. Weigl was especially approved by the 
German Catechist Society which pointed out that charity, alms giving, 
etc., are forms of religious activity. 

8 . Gaudig’s general position is supported by Joseph Kuehnel ana 
Otto Schreibner. These in turn are related to G. Stiehler whose work 
forms a bridge to the aesthetic education of Jessen and Hildebrand. 

9. Haufe: Das Evangelium der mtuerlichen Erzzeteg - Reichenberg 

— Leipzig, 1904, p. 60. . 

10. Other advocates of the activity school from the naturalistic point 
of view are : O. Frey and R. Seyferth placed pedagogical activity at 
the service of physics, and the natural sciences respectively. . . Edmund 
Neuendorff would teach mathematics in the workshop, chemistry and 
physics in laboratory, botany in field, wood, and school garden. . . M. 
Enderlin, who could also be mentioned as a psychologist of the activity 
school, is here included with naturalists because he makes natural science 
the core of the curriculum and would teach it in the open air. He 
speaks of working intimately with others in a natural setting and study- 
ing with them the phenomena of nature, as “the social factor” of a 
“natural method.” . . Herman Lietz, former teacher at Reddie’s school 
at Abbotsholme, is the founder of a similar “Home and Country” 
school, which has been widely imitated in Germany. All these “Home 
and Country” schools are under the influence of the naturalists in 
education, teaching in the open air, emphasizing nature as a subject, and, 
of course, utilizing the activity principle in their methodology. . . 
Closely related to these schools is that of E. Kapff who tried to retain 
the family as a pedagogical institution, putting that family in a “natural 
environment,” that is, in the country. . . August Heyn makes gardening 
the central subject in the curriculum. 

11. Other educators who did valuable work as organizers and pub- 
licists for the activity school are : Emil von Schenckendorff who in 1881 
organized the German Society for Manual Training which is still active 
and which distributes its organ Die Arbeitsschule ; William Rumpp who, 
before Loeweneck, prophesied that the activity school would not be an 
anti-learning school, but would fuse the learning school with the doing 
school; O. Seinig who, as principal in Charlottenburg (Berlin), realized 
that revolution in education is less satisfactory than evolution, and who 
proposed a gradual introduction of activity pedagogy into the traditional 
schools ; Anton Herget who founded the publication Creative Activity 
and Art in the Schools in 1918 ; finally, the large group of writers who, 
convinced that all instruction must be reorganized according to prin- 
ciples of activity pedagogy, seek to further this step by writing tracts 
showing how each of the individual subjects of the curriculum may be 
overhauled and re-oriented according to activity psychology and 
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methodology. Their efforts resulted in a vast and generally useful liter- 
ature of teaching methods. 

12. Cf. Pinkevich, A. P., Science and Education in the USSR, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1935. 


CHAPTER III 

1. E.g., Rousseau, Locke, Franke, Zwingli, Rabelais, Basedow, Salz- 
mann, Blasche, Schwab, Barth-Niederney, Willmann. 

2. The psychological basis here posited follows the system of Franz 
Brentano. 

3. “Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” Comenius 
in Didactica Magna. 

4. Hodegetic : giving ethical and moral guidance ; character building. 


CHAPTER IV 

1. Pierre Curie insisted throughout his life that the true scientist must 
live an anti-natural life. Cf. Eva Curie : Madame Curie, translated by 
Vincent Sheean, 1937. Doubleday Doran, Garden City, pp. 412. 

2. Doing, Sensing, Tliinking. 

3. Ratio, Oratio, Operatio. 

4. We will see later that this same criticism applies to Dewey. 


CHAPTER V 

1. Franz Brentano : Vom Ur sprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, p. 29 ff. 

2. Matthew 5 : 48. 

3. Including such giants as Herbart, Froebel, Rein, Scherer, Kerschen- 
steiner, Lay, and others. 


CHAPTER VII 

1. Cf. Franz Brentano, Die Klassifikation der psychischen Fhenomene, 
Leipzig, 1911 ; also Burger, “Franz Brentanos paedadogische Bedeutung,” 
in Monatshefte, Vienna, 1918, special issue. 

2. Examples of differently motivated judgments : 

a. This figure (A) is a triangle. Here the judgment is motivated by 
a concept — the concept of triangle. It is valid. 

b. “Hence the sum of the angles of a triangle equals 180 degrees.” 
This conclusion, or any Euclidean conclusion drawn after going through 
the logical reasoning on which the conclusion is based, is an example 
of a judgment motivated by another judgment. It is valid. 

c. “Fie is a good boy at heart” says the mother of the hardened 
criminal. Her sentiment may be creditable to her own heart, but her 
judgment is not valid because it is motivated by the interest-will. 
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3. The study of the totality of environmental factors surrounding 
the child. Perhaps “Home and Life” may be preferred as the name of 
this undifferentiated course. 

4. Assuming that the pupil has studied Pittsburgh first. 

5. Laplace’s third and sixth laws of probability. 

6. Hugo Gaudig : Didaktische Praeludten, Leipzig, 1909, p- 38. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1. Cf. pp. 34-36. 

2. Cf. pp. 38-40. 

3. Cf. discussion of positive hodegetics, pp. 72-75. 

4. Burger : Die Skizze in naturgeschichtlichen Unterrichte, 2nd Edi- 
tion, Brixen, 1909, pp. ii, ff. The subject dealt with is nature study, 
but the application to geography instruction is patent. 

5. William A. Lay : Experimentelle Didaktik, Leipzig, 1920, Volume 
I, pp. 88 et seq. 


CHAPTER IX 

1. Ernst Weber: “Freiheit in der Erziehung,” in Kunstwart, VoL 
XXIV, Munich, 1910-1911, p. 354. 

2. Ernst Weber : “Werdendes Leben,” in Kunstwart, Vol. XXV, 
Munich, 1911-1912, p. 389. 

3. Cf. pp. 167-178, in which drawing is discussed as a form of tech- 
nical heuristics applicable to the teaching of geography. 

4. Cf. Burger’s account of the interplay between the individual and 
the environment in his examination of W. A. Lay’s contribution to 
experimental education, found in Burger’s Die Experimentelle Paedagogik 
in ihrer Entwicklung zur neu-deutschen Paedagogik^ Vienna, 1918. 


CHAPTER X 

1. E.g. Bode, Child, Moore, Finlay, etc. 

2. Cf. table, “Classification of Types of Activity Programs as outlined 
by Bobbitt, Olsen and Beatty.” P. 38, in J. Wayne Wrightstone, Ap- 
praisal of Nevjer Ekfnentary School Practices, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938. Pp. 221. 

3. D&E, p. 5. 

4. D(&-E, p. 7. 

5. Da^E, p. 9. 

6 . Italics not in Dewey. 

7. D(itE, p. 16. 

8. D(&^E, p. 22. 

9. pp. 23-24. 

10. p. 47. 

11. Ibid. 

XI. D&E, p. 48. 
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13. Especially in Experience and Education, Chapter III. 

14. E(tE., pp. 52-54. 

15. TxtE, pp. 54-56. 

16. D&E, p. 62. 

17. D&E, p. 62. 

ik D&E, p. 375 fF. 

19. D&E, p. 379. 

20. Funk & Wagnalls : New Sandard Dictionary, unabridged. 

21. Funk & Wagnalls : New Standard Dictionary, unabridged. 

22. Burger : Franz Brentanos Pedagogische Bedentung in Monatshefte 
fuer Paedagogische Reform, Special Edition, 1918, Vienna. 

23. “Die Hauptsache ist die Betaetigung des Ich am Ich fuer das Ich,” 
— Burger in an article on Arbeitspaedagogik in Clostermann-Heller- 
Stephanie, Enzyklopaedisches Handbuch des Kinderschutzes und der 
Jugendfuersorge, Leipzig, 1930, p. 40. 

24. D&E, p. 378. 

25. D&E, p. 379. 

26. D&E, p. 379. 

27. D&E, p. 386. 

28. D&E, p. 383. 

29. D&E, p. 384. 

30. Ibid. 

31. D&E, p. 384. 

32. D&E, pp. 386-387. 

33. D&E, pp. 389-391. The same subject is more fully treated in The 
Quest for Certainty in which these and other dualisms are represented 
as resulting from man’s unfortunate, yet understandable, desire for cer- 
tainty in the philosophic, ethic and psychic realms. 

34. William T. Feldman : The Philosophy of John Dewey, 1934, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, p. 103. 

3j. D<&-E, p. 398. 

36. D&E, p. 400. 

37. D&E, p. 400. Cf. also Chapter III, p. 23 et seq. of Experience 
and Education, in which continuity is discussed as one of the two 
criteria of experience. The other criterion, interaction, arises out of 
the nature of continuity. 

38. D&E, p. 401. 

39. D&E, p. 402. 

40. D&E, p. 406. 

41. D&E, p. 408. 

42. D&E, p. 409. 

43. D&E, pp. 414-415* 

44. D&E, p. 415. 

45. D&E, p. 417. 

46. Not quite. Dewey admits, especially in Experience and Education, 
that there is a place for the peremptory command ; this occurs when 
the child must be protected from the inevitable consequences of a wrong 
act. 

47. D&E, Chapters 5-9. 

4k D&E, p. 63. 
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49. D&E^ p. 64. 

50. Ibid. 

51. D&E, p. 65. 

52. D&E, p. 65. 

53* T)&E, p. 66. 

54. D&Ey p. 69. 

55- D^E, pp. 70-79. 

56. D&Ej p. 76. 

57. Dd^£, pp. 78-79. 

58. D<z^^EJ p. 81. 

59. Cf. School and Society^ Chapter I. 

60. D&Ej p. 85. 

61. D&E, p. 86. 

62. progressive education ; not “Progressive Education.” 

63. D&E, pp. 89-90. 

64. D&E, p. 92. 

65. Dewey: Experience and Education, p. 116. 

66. D&E, p. 96. 

67. D&Ej p. 100. 

68. D&Ej p. lor. 

69. D&Ey p. 102. 

70. D&Ej pp. 102-106. 

71. D&E, pp. 1 06- 1 08. 

72. D&E, pp. 108-115. 

73- “We are not concerned with finding an aim outside of the edu- 
cative process to which education is subordinate. Our whole conception 
forbids.” D&E, p. 117. ^ 

74. D&Ej p. 1 19. 

75. D&Ej p. 125. 

76. D&E, p. 12 1. 

77. D&E, p. 122. 

78. D&E, p. 123. 

79. D&E, p. 120. 

80. D&E, p. 130. 

81. D&E, Chapter IX, pp. 130-160. 

82. D&E, p. 144. 


CHAPTER XI 

1. D&E, p. 193. 

2. D&E, p. 194. 

3. D&E, p. 195. 

4. D&E, p. 196. 

5. D&E, p. 197. 

6 . Ibid. 

7. D&E, p. 198. 
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CHAPTER XII 

1. e.g., Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education. University of 
the State of New York Press, Albany, 1931. The six cardinal objec- 
tives upon which educators agree are to help every child : (i) to under- 
stand and practice desirable social relationships; (2) to discover and 
develop his own desirable individual aptitudes ; (3) to cultivate the 
habit of critical thinking; (4) to appreciate and desire worth-while 
activities ; (5) to gain command of the common integrating knowledges 
and skills ; and (6) to develop a sound body and normal mental atti- 
tudes. 

2. Mossman, Lois Coifey : The Activity Concept, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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A 

Abbotsholme, 316 

AbRAHAMSON, 20 
Academic Subjects 
combined with manual training, 
19. 40, 55 

and experimentation, 19 
pedagogical activity in, 1 04-105 
precedence over manual training, 
24, 316 
Activity 

“the activity” another name for 
lesson- whole, 147- 149 
creative, cf. Creative activity 
free, cf. Free activity 
freedom of movement, 272-275 
origin of, 79-80 

pedagogical, cf. Pedagogical ac- 
tivity 

pupil, based on instinct, 6-7 
pupil, as principle of method, 

self, cf. Self-activity 
special types for sexes, 19 
value of, didactic, 14 
value of, ethical, 43, 49 
Activity Pedagogy 
analysis, x 12-113 
basis of, in philosophy, 212 
critique of, on theoretic ground, 
60-75 

danger, 316 

defined, 98-99, 209, 283 
difficulty of illustrating, 117-118 
in England, 22 

and harmonious development, 
heuristics the best application of, 

^95-297 . . . . , ^ 

individualization as principle of 
method, 7 

integration, cf. Integration 
justified didactically, 68 


kindergarten and university, 18, 
23, 42, 112 

learning and doing, 55 
learning process analyzed, 14 
learning process, no primacy 
among three elements, 80-81 
logical heuristics, 144- 145 
manual training as principle of 
method, 14-15 
as method, 99, 111-114 
and naturalism, 77-78, 189-190 
organization of class, 1 01 -102 
principles of, according to Aus- 
trians, 52 

principles of, according to Leip- 
ziger Lehrer Verein^ 37 
principles of, summarized, 25- 
26 

program of Loeweneck, 51 
pupil activity based on instinct, 

pupil judgments important, 141- 

and rationalism, 189 
recitation, cf. Recitation 
in secondary schools, 50 
self-activity as basic principle of, 
10, 15 

self-activity as principle of 
method, 37, 54 

and sense training: ii, 15-14, 15- 
16, 18, 34-35, 64, 66-68, 122, 
123-124, 133, 189 
subordinate to intellectualism in 
Herbart, 24 

and traditional school, 42, 268 
value, cultural, 20 
value, didactic, 21 
value, economic, 20 
value, social, 316 
value, utilitarian, 21 
Activity School 
aim, 95-98 

aim, as abstract, 95-97 
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Activity School {c ant'd) 
aim, and all-round development, 

97 

aim, and career education, 97 
aim, as constant, 95 
aim, Dewey’s critique of, 226 
aim, and despotism of teacher, 
234 

aim, and Herbartianism, 96 
aim, and “cardinal objectives of 
elementary education,” 324 
aim, and pedagogical activity, 97- 

98 

aim, and Pestalozzianism, 96, 283 
aim, a synthesis of all aims, 95- 
96 

aim, as unattainable, 95-96 
aim, and vocational training, 97 
and aims of other types of 
school, 95 

control by teacher, 299-300 
defined, 94-113 
described, 283 

as development of learning 
school, no 

and dualisms condemned by 
Dewey, 215-216 
as dynamic, 3-4, 25 
and experience, 189 
and experimental education, 190- 
192 

and free discipline, 193 -194 
as general education, 45-46, 198- 
199, 299 

German Constitution, 53-56 
growing out of practice, 5 
and growth, 188 

heuristics, the best methodology 
for, 295-297 

and individualism, 46-47, 78-86, 
81-84, 1 92- 1 93 

individualization in, 192- 193, 197 
and instruction, 84 
integration in, cf. Integration 
and kindergarten, 18, 23, 42, iii- 
112 

learning and knowledge distin- 
guished, 216-218 
and learning school, 43 


mind, 14 

mind, in Dewey and activity 
school, 247 

manual training in, cf. Manual 
training 

morals, Dewey’s theory of, 221- 
222 

and moral education, 194-195 
nature in, 189 

and naturalism, 77-78, 189-190 
opportunistic teaching the excep- 
tion not the rule, 294 
as organism, 3, 4, 21 1 
organizers of, 49-56 
phenomenal and noumenal, 248 
and physical education, 47, 189- 
190 

a program for, according to Ber- 
lin report of 1920, 55 
a program for, by Leipziger 
Lehrer Verein, 32-33, 37 
program, according to Loewen- 
eck, 51 

and progressive education, 200, 
268-269 

purposeful activity in Dewey 
and activity school, 247 
psychological basis, 15, 34-41 
psychological basis, analysis of 
mind, 63-64 

psychological basis, expression, 
34-35 

psychological basis, impression 
and expression, 34-35, 37 
psychological basis, ideation, 63- 

psychological basis, judgment, 
63-68 

psychological basis, will, 63, 68- 
74 

as public school, 19 
and rationalism, 189 
recitation, cf. Recitation 
and red tape, 188 
a return to Pestalozzianism, 283 
self-activity the basis of princi- 
ple, 10, 15-16 

and self-government, 91-92, 196, 
300 
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and sense training, 7, ii, 13-14, 
15-16, 18, 34-35, 64, 66-68, 122, 
123-124, 133, 189 
and set objectives, 286 
and social amelioration, 214-215, 
256, 260-261, 284 
and social control, 274-275, 300 
as social education, 36, 41-46, 54- 
55, 86-92, 195-196 
its special demands on teacher, 
188-189 

teacher as artist, 39, 188-189, 206- 
207 

and teacher freedom, 188 
three principles of, according 
to Leipziger Lehrer Verein, 
57 

and traditional school, 42, 51, 
196-198, 268, 299 
and training, 84 
and values, cultural, 316 
Aim 

Cf. also Aims of Education 
(Dewey) 

of activity school, cf. Activity 
school, aims 

all-around development, 14, 42, 
45, 97, 192 

citizenship, 42-44, 90-92 
esthetic, 30, 85, 86 
harmonious development, 14, 45, 
192 

human living, 13 
importance of, in logical heuris- 
tics, 158-159 

independence as, 8, 10, 109, in, 
188, 199 

according to Kerschensteiner, 42, 

43-44 

in naturalism, 77-78 
a necessity for an educational 
system, 284, 322 

objectives, carinal, of elemen- 
tary education, 324 
personality development, 46 
proximate and ultimate, 286 
social, 41-42 

Aims of Education (Dewey), 225- 
238 


democratic, 231-233 
critique, 233 

disciplinary condemned, 228-229 
faculties, training of, condemned, 
228-229 

formation condemned, 229 
nature of, 233-234 
critique, 233-234 
no aim, 234 
critique, 234-235 
preparation condemned, 225 
critique, 225-226 
recapitulation condemned, 230 
reconstruction approved, 230-231 
social efficiency approved, 235- 

236 

critique, 235-237 

as specific or general, 234-235, 

237 

summary statement and critique, 
237-238 

unfolding or development con- 
demned, 226-227 
critique, 227-228 
Analogy 

importance of in geography 
teaching, 143 

Amchammg, 15-16, 34-35, 316 
cf. also, Sense-training 
Apparatus 
in geography, 128 
Appreciation, 118 
Appreciation and Knowledge, 263 
Arbeitsschule, Die, ix, 306, 308, 318 
Aristotle, 95 
Assimilation 

cf. Empirical Heuristics; cf. Con- 
cepts 

B 

Barth-Niederney, 317, 319 
Basedow, 315, 319 
Basteln, 40, 317 
Beauty 

as aim, cf. of Aim, esthetic 
as ideality of mind, 85, 96 
Beatty, 296, 320 
Benst, 316 
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"Bestimmung aes Menschen, Die, 
316 

Biedermann, 316 
Blasche, 315, 319 
Blonsky, 56, 88 
Bobbitt, 296, 320 
Bode, viii, 320 
B odenstaendigkeit 
cf. Differentiation 
Book of the Ants, 8 
Brentano, 96, 212, 319 
Budde, 317 

Burger, viii-x, 4, 52-53, 213, 303- 
314, 319-321, 323 


C 

Campe, 315 
Career Education 
cf. Vocational training 
Cause-and-Effect 
and law of probability, 144 
Cempuis, 21 
Character 
defined, 292 

as outcome of education, 219, 
293-294 

Character Training 
arbitrary control necessary, 293- 
294 

discovery of moral law not 
enough, 293 

morals, Dewey’s theory of, 219- 
220 

morality and habits, 220-221 
morality identified with social 
living, 221 

phenomenal and noumenal, 219 
positive and negative, 292-293 
precepts not enough, 37, 292- 
294 

and research, 298 
and sense-training, 16 
social science, its ethical value, 
258 

Child, 320 

Child Centered School 
cf. Individualism 


Child-Labor, 98 
Child-Life, a subject 
cf. Home and Life 
City and Country Schools 
cf. Country schools 
Classification, logical 
seldom found in elementary 
teaching, 143 
Clauson-Kaas, 21, 32, 87 
Coeducation, 29 
Collection, i 24-1 25 
CoMENius, 6, 13, 14, 58, 65, lOI, 
283, 299, 319 
Comparison, i 50-1 55 
applicability of, 153 
causal relations, 152, 155 
cause and effect, 1 50-1 51 
extension, 151-152 
establishment of types, 151 
generalization, 15 1 
intention and concept formation, 

laws of probability, applied in, 

as special method in geography, 
150-155 

Compulsory School Age, 29 
Concepts 
connotative, 152 
denotative, 150 
extensive and intensive, 150 
formation in empirical heuristics, 
118, 1 19 

judgment involved in forming 
concepts, 119, 142-143 
likeness and unlikeness, 143 
from maps, 1 34-1 37 
model, for accurate concept, 317 
from motion pictures, 131-132 
particular or general, 143 
of probability, 143 
psychological, 150 
from relief maps, 131 
from stereopticons, 131 
Conclusions (judgments), 144 
Control 

and curriculum, 206 
and direction by teacher, 205- 
207 
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and “free” mental activity, io8- 
109 

and freedom, 272-275 
and growth, 208 
social, 291-292, 300 
the teacher as artist, 39-40, 206- 
207, 300-301 
by teacher, 299-300 
Conventions, 274-275 
Country Schools, 22, 316, 318 
Course of Study, cf. Logical heur- 
istics 

Creative Activity, 44-45, 57, 86, 108 
CiusATivE Education 
cf. Individualism 
Cultural Values 
cf. Values 
Culture 

and knowledge, 106 
self-activity as means of, 13 
and value, 106-107, 209 
and vocational education, 275- 
279 

Culture Epoch Theory, 16-17, 18, 

230. 317 

Curie, 319 
Curriculum 
abolition of, 146 
arrangement in naturalism, 78 
and basic skills, 291 
and course of study, 1 1, 146, 290- 
291 

curtailment of, 316 
and didactic formalism, 146 
does not imply time program, 
290-291 

genetic arrangement of, 57, 191- 
192 

informal under ideal conditions, 
290 

manual training in, 10 2- 103 
modification, but not abandon- 
ment, 288-291 

modification according to pupil 
types, 81, 287-288 
modification and individualiza- 
tion, 81, 287-288 
modification through integration, 
289 


and opportunistic teaching, 146- 
147 

overloaded, 42, 145 
overloaded, didactic materialism, 
145.. 25b 255 

prescribed, in mass education, 
289 

and public policy, 290 
related to education as prepara- 
tion, 289-290 
and research, 298 
and social control, 206 
and standards, 290, 291 
subject matter a function of 
method, 241 
Cygnaeus, 19-20 


D 

Definition, Logical 
seldom found in elementary 
teaching, 150 
Demiashkevich, ix 
Democracy, 218, 231-232 
Denzer, 36 
Development 

child, conditioned by previous 
states, 18 

Development, Natural, 30, 38, 48- 
49, 52, 78, 190-191 
and home geography, 121 
“Development of All Powers” 
in activity school, 192 
Dewey, viii, x, 14, 22, 28, 41, 45, 
80, 85-86, no, 200-281, 282, 284- 
294, 297-298, 316-317, 319-323 
Didactic Formalism, 146, 202, 241- 
243 

Didactic Materialism, 145, 251, 255 
Didactica Magna, 6 
Diesterwteg, no, 268, 316 
Differentiation, 29, 52, 146, 189, 
196, 197, 288, 317 
illustrated in home geography, 
121-123 
Discipline 

mild, characteristic of activity 
school, 9, 14 
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Discipline (confd) 
and moral training, 247, 291- 

293 

an outcome of interest, 246 
and social control, 274-275 
Disciplines 
in Herbart, 24-25 
‘‘Division for School Reform,” 52, 
304, 310 

Division, Logical 
seldom found in elementary- 
teaching, 143 

Doing and Learning, 51, 217-218, 
268, 318 
Doing School 
cf. Lay 
Drawing 

analagous to pedagogical activ- 
ity, 167-168 

analagous to speech, 167-168 
difficulty of perspective, 132 
division of geography suitable 
for, 173 

as expression in geography, 168- 
169 

geographical drawing and es- 
thetics, 178 

manual training correlated with, 
33 

of maps 

recording geographical data, 
170-173 

reproducing the map, 173- 175 
scales, 1 71-172 
from memory, 176-177 
methods inadequate, 169 
not necessarily art, x68 
in perspective, 174 
relation between memory and 
copy drawing, 176-177 
schematic, 152-153, 175 
a spontaneous form of expres- 
sion, 168 

both subject and method, 167- 
168 

visualization, 169, 178 
visualization and drawing from 
memory, 176 

by untalcnted pupils, 17 7 -17 S 


Drill, 154-155 

and individualization, 154, 300 
and pupil types, 154 
Dualisms Condemned by Dewey, 
215-216, 218-220, 222, 263-279 
basis, his theory of knowledge, 
215^ 

experience and knowledge, 266- 

269 

knowledge and appreciation, 263 
labor and leisure, 264-266 
phenomenal and noumenal, 270- 

275 

practical and intellectual, 268 
practical and liberal education, 
264-265 

naturalism and humanism, 269- 

270 

vocational and cultural, 275-279 


E 

Eberhardt, 318 
Ecoles Maternelles, 21 
Education 

activity, and progressive educa- 
tion, 200 
aim, cf. Aim 

aim of, according to Dewey, cf. 

Aim of Education (Dewey) 
approached philosophically or 
pcdagogically, 210 
aspects of, 60 

the best the times afford, 187 
for citizenship, cf. Social educa- 
tion 

as communication, 202-203 
Communist, 30 
creative, cf. Individualism 
described generically or specifi- 
cally, 210 

a developing process, 203 

as direction, 205-207 

esthetic, cf. Individualism 

as experience, 36 

experimental, and naturalism, 30 

Fascist, 30 

function of, 2 14-215 
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general, identified with recon- 
structive education, 231 
general vocational, 88; cf. Voca- 
tional 

greater opportunity for, 29 
as growth, a process and a prod- 
uct, 203 

as growth, requires planning, 208 
as implement of a philosophic 
method, 2 1 3-2 14 
individualistic, cf. Individualism 
industrial, 87-88 
as an institution, 25 
and learning, 217-218 
liberal and practical, 264-265, 268 
as life, 7, 13, 18, 36 
method according to Dewey, 
cf. Method of Education, 
(Dewey) 

moral, cf. Hodegetics 
cf. Character training 
as natural process, 202-203 
naturalistic, cf. Naturalism 
nature of, according to Dewey, 
cf. Nature of Education, 
(Dewey) 

nature of, 202-210 
as necessity of social life, 201- 
204 

a new concept of, 188 
nonsectaidan, 29 

outcomes of, according to 
Dewey, cf. Outcomes of Edu- 
cation, (Dewey) 
personality, cf. Individualism 
philosophy of, according to 
Dewey, cf. Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation, (Dewey) 
possible in isolation, 210 
possible without reference to so- 
ciety, 204 

practical and intellectual, 264- 
265, 268 

as preparation, 7, 13, 289, 290 
as preparation, curriculum in, 
289-290 

as process and product, 210 
progressive, in America, 200, 298, 
322 
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proposals for change a sign of 
vitality, 186-187 
as reconstruction, 230-231, 284 
reconstructive identified with 
general, 231 
relation to past, 203 
religious, 30 

also cf. Hodegetics, Character 
training 

as result of philosophic method, 
213-214 
sex, 30 

as social primarily ^ 204 
social, cf. Social education 
as social institution, 41, 204-205 
specific vocational, cf. Voca- 
tional training 
state matter, 29 
as static, 186 

subject matter, according to 
Dewey, cf. Subject matter, 
(Dewey) 

uniformity in, 29 
Eggersdoerfer, ix 
Electives, 29 
Emile, 6 

Emotions, cf. Will 
Empathy, 178 

Empirical Heuristics, 118-138 
the collection, cf. Collection 
concept formation and judgment, 
1 19 

defined, 118 

difficulty in illustrating, 117 
and direct experience, 7 
the excursion, cf. Excursion 
experimentation, cf. Experimen- 
tation 

ideation and concept formation, 
118-119 

judgment involved in concept 
formation, 119 
lecture, 138 
map, cf. Visual aids 
observation, cf. Observation 
psychological basis, 118-123 
relation to will, 118-119 
self -activity in, 119-138 
sense-aids, cf. Visual aids 
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Empirical Heuristics (confd) 
sense-training, cf. Sense-training 
visual aids, cf. Visual aids 
Enderlin, 318 

Ethical Idealism of Fichte, 9 
Ethics 

cf. Hodegetics 
Excursion, i 25-1 27 
conduct of, 126-127 
discussion after, 127 
observation, 126-127 
preparation for, 126 
Experience 

in activity school, 189 
in course of study, 19 
criteria of, 321 

direct, as principle of method, 7 
and course of study, 19 
education as, 36, 42 
as experimentation, 267 
and knowledge, 266-269 
nature of, 248-249 
phenomenal and noumenal, 267 
Experiment, 30 
and academic subjects, 19 
in geography, 1 29-130 
value of, through verification, 
14-15 

and verbalism, 8 
Experimentation 
with academic subjects, 19 
experience as, 267 
with model, 165 
Expression 
analysis of 
Scherer, 34-35 
and hodegetics, 162-163 
after impression, 14 
and impression according to 
Scherer, 34-35 

and impression, in Kerschen- 
steiner, 105 

judgment involved in, 35, 161 
according to Lay, 38 
according to Leipziger Lehrer 
Verein, 37-38 

models as, cf. Technical heuris- , 
tics 

and reflexes, 35 I 


as result of innate drive, 35, 16 1 
will involved, 35, 161 


F 

Fadrus, 52, 31 1 

Familie Werthem, Die, 315 

Faust, Part II, ii 

Feldman, 321 

Fenelon, 315 

Ferriere, 3 

Fichte, 9-10, 12-15, 80, 212-213, 316 
Finlay, 320 
Fischl, ix 

Formen Kunde, 317 
Franke, 315, 319 
“Free’' Discipline, 30, 58, 193 
Frey, 318 

Froebel, 15-18, 21, 42-43, 58, 65, 67, 
71, 80, III, 226-227, 237, 254, 
283, 299, 319 


G 

Gaudig, 46, 320 
Geography 

analytic visualization in map 
drawing, 178 

arrangement of natural divisions, 
148 

division into natural regions, 148 
experiment in, 129, 130 
home geography, cf. Flome ge- 
ography 

home geography, as propaedeu- 
tic, 1 2 1, 149 

manual training correlated with, 
128, 165 
the map 

in empirical heuristics, cf. Vis- 
ual aids 
the map 

in technical heuristics, cf. 
Drawing, 

as illustrative subject for heuris- 
tics 

reasons for choice, 118 
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mathematical 
its locale, 128 

the model in foreign geography, 
164 

schematization in, 152-153, 175 
special method in, 150-155; cf. 
also Comparison 
Gloeckel, 52, 53, 304, 309 
Goethe, 11-13 
Goetze, 32-32 
Growth 

as criterion in education, 207 
Growi'h in Education 
requires planning, 208 
Grunwald, ix 

Guidance, 109, 197, 226, 275 


H 

Habits and Habituations 
critique of, 208-209 
Hamburg Community School, 57- 
58 

Happiness and Altruism, ii 
Harnisch, 316 
Haufe, 48-49, 56-57 
Hegel, 226-228, 232, 237 
Herbart, 14, 23-24, 1 18, 157, 159, 
229-230, 237, 319 
Herder, io-u 
Herget, ix, 318 
Hertel, 317 
Heuristics 

the best method for activity 
school, 295-297 
defined, 113 

empirical, cf. Empirical heuristics 
fomis of, 1 13 
and instruction, 113 
learning process analyzed 
by Lay, 38 
by Pcstalozzi, 13-14 
by Rothe, 39 

learning process complete, 14 
logical, cf. Logical heuristics 
method, as general or specific, 242 
no primacy among three forms 
of, 80-81 


technical, cf. Technical heuris- 
tics 

Heusinger, 315 
Heyn, 318 

Hildebrandt, 34, 57, 318 
Hodegetics 

and character training, 292-293 
classified, 68-69 
and ethics, 69-70 
expression related to, 162-163 
the good and the better, 70 
the good analogous to the true, 
70 ^ 

the highest good, 71 
and judgments, 72-73 
morality and habits, 220-221 
morality and social living, 292 
morals, Dewey’s theory of, 
219 

negative, 71-72 

phenomenal and noumenal, 219 
positive, 72-74 

positive, conflict of motives, 72 
positive, and habits, 74 
positive, secondary motives, 72 
and psychology, 69 
religious and ethical sanctions, 
222, 292 

and social amelioration, 74 
and social education, 68-75 
and social improvement, 74 
Home and Civilization, A Subject 
cf. Home and Life 
Home and Country School 
cf. Country school 
Home Geography 
as beginning geography, 121 
concept of home, 1 21-122 
as experimental, 121 
as integrated subject, 122-123 
and natural method, 121 
observation in, 124 
and principle of differentiation, 
121-122, 123 

as propaedeutic to general geog- 
raphy, 1 2 1, 149 
schoolroom as center, 124 
and sense-training, 122 
no text books in, 123 
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Home-and-Life, 37, 53, 146, 189, 
257, 259, 320 
Humanism 

and naturalism, 269-270 
Hypocrisy in Education, 299-300 


I 

Ideaxjsm 

ethical, of Fichte, 9 
Ideality of Mind, 85, 96 
analyzed, 85 
Ideation 

cf. Empirical heuristics; cf. Con- 
cepts 
Impulses 

psychological order of, 80-81 
Independence 

as aim of self-activity, 8, 10, 109, 
III, 188, 199 
and self-activity, 19 
and will, 154- 155 

Individual and State, 90-92, 204, 
227-228, 272, 275, 284, 285 
Individualism, 36 
child-centered school, 30, 38, 84- 

85^ 193 

creative education, 30 
defined, 30 

and didactic trend in education, 
63-68 

esthetic education, ii, 16, 34, 57, 
85-86, 194 

XVIII Century, 232 
free discipline, 30, 58, 193 
and naturalism, 192 
no conflict with social educa- 
tion, 45 

personality education, 193 
psychological basis, 79-81 
self-activity and self-develop- 
ment, 193 

Individualism {Note: Not educa- 
tio 7 tal individualism) 
individuality and freedom identi- 
cal, 272 

Individualization, ix, 208, 242-245, 
286-288 


and activity school, 84, 188, 192- 

193. 197 

classification into types, as a 
form of, 191-192 
and cultural epoch theory, 16 
and curriculum modification, 
287-288 

Dewey’s “individual method,” 
242-243 

and drill, 154, 300 
and mass education, 287 
and method, 287-288 
through curriculum modification, 
81, 287-288 

as principle of method, 7 
Indoctrination 

cf. Verbalism; cf. Character 
training, precepts 
Industrial Education 
cf. Social education 
Inductive Process 
in logical heuristics, cf. Logical 
heuristics 

In-Service Training, cf. Teacher 
training 

Instincts, 79, 315 
instruction based on, 6-7 
and reflexes, 79 

self-activity based on, 9, 10, 14, 
37, 79-80, 315-316 
Integration, ii, 22, 35-37, 48, 53, 
55, 122-123, 146, 189, 257, 258- 
259, 270, 277, 289-290, 320 
course of study, ii, 146 
and curriculum modification, 289 
home geography as integrated 
subject, 1 2 2- 1 23 

home and life, as integrated sub- 
ject, 37, 53, 146, 189, 257, 259, 
320 

nature and man, 48 
Interest, cf. Will 

J 

James, 108 

Jessen, 34, 57, 87, 318 
Judgment 

cf. Logical heuristics 
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K 

Kapff, 318 
Karstaedt, 308 
Kerp, 39 

Kerschensteiner, 13, 41-44, 45, 46, 
49, 90-92, 96, 105, 145, 265, 319 
Kindergarten 
and activity school, 42, 112 
and university, 18, 23 
Kindermann, 9, 13, 21, 32 
Knowledge 
and appreciation, 263 
claSsSified by Spencer, 22 
and cultural values, 217 
Dewey’s conception of, cf. 
Philosophy of Education, 
(Dewey) 

through doing, 268 
and experience, 266-269 
as factual, 217 

as judgnients in Dewey and ac- 
tivity school, 251 
as method, Dewey, 218, 219 
reason and sense perceptions as 
means of, 218 

a result of doing, 51, 267-268 
and science, 256 
synonymous with learning, 216- 
217 

theory of, according to Dewey, 
215-219 
as truth, 217 
Kuehnel, 54, 318 
Kumpa, 317 


L 

Labor 

and leisure, 264-266 
Laplace, 144, 152, 320 
Lay, ix, 14, 38-39, 107-108, 16 1, 177, 
216, 268, 306, 312, 319, 320 
Learning 

and doing, 51, 318 
and education, 217-218 
synonymous with knowledge, 
216-217 


Learning Process 
analysis of, by Lay, 38 
by Rothe, 39 
complete, 14 

no primacy among three ele- 
ments, 80-81 
Leibnitz, 118 
Leipzig Method, 32-33 
development, the central fact of 
education, 38 

Leipziger Lehrer Verein, 36-37, 46, 
123, 145, 146 
three principles, 37 
Leisure 

and labor, 264-266 
Lietz, 318 
Loose, 32, 315, 319 
Loeweneck, 51, 318 
Logical Heuristics 
analogy and self-activity, 143 
and core subjects, 146 
and course of study, 147- 150 
course of study, division of into 
lesson-wholes, 147-148 
course of study, experience in, 

19 

course of study, genetic princi- 
ple of division, 57, 149, 152, 
191-X92 

course of study, integrated in 
home-and-life, 37, 53, 146, 189, 
257» 259, 320 

course of study, integration of, 
II, 146 

and curriculum, 1 45-1 47 
and curriculum, overloaded, 145 
defined, 140 
and drill, 1 54-1 55 
inductive method, 1 49-1 50 
inductive process, 144 
inductive process, based on con- 
cept of similarity, 143 
and integrated course of study, 
146 

judgment, defined, 141 
judgment, in Dewey and activ- 
ity school, 251 

judgment, involved in expression, 
35, 161 
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Logical Heuristics (confd) 
judgment, involved in hodcget- 
ics, 72, 73 

judgment, leading to concepts, 
142-143 

judgment, leading to other judg- 
ments, 1 43 -144 

judgment, motivation of (basis 
of), 142, 319 

judgment, part of, in concept 
formation, 119 

judgment, reason as basis of 
knowledge, 218 

judgment, and thought, 140-141 
judgment, pupil, 141-142 
judgment, validity of, 142, 319 
the lesson-whole, 147, 149 
the map in, 148-149 
the recitation, cf. Recitation 
self -activity in, 140- 159 
subject-matter, a function of 
method, 120, 121, 145, 241, 271 
Luther, 98 


M 

Man 

genetically considered, 60 
as an individual, 60 
Manual Training 
correlated, with academic sub- 
jects, 13, 19 

correlated, drawing, 33 
correlated, geography, 128, 165 
correlated, mathematics, 21, 316 
correlated, nature, 33 
criteria for good work in, 34 
expansion of term, 31-34, 104- 
105 

forms of, II, 257 
forms of, according to Austrians, 
53 

forms of, according to Leipzig 
Method, 33 

independent (shop) or subordi- 
nate, 40, 55 

as independent subject, 55, 100- 
104 


integrated with other subjects, 
33-34. 55. 317 
Leipzig Method, 32-33 
as method, 53 

minutely prescribed in sloyd, 20 
nature as, 19, 10 1 
organization of class in, 10 1 -102 
overrated according to Gaudig, 
46-47 

place in curriculum, 10 2- 103 
place in different types of 
schools, 23, 102, 1 12 
as polytechnic, loi, 317 
as principle of method, 14-15 
psychological base in instincts, 

315 

and self -activity, 13 
and sense-training, 13 
as speech, 33 

subordinate (classroom) or inde- 
pendent, 40, 55 

subordinated to academic sub- 
jects in Herbart, 24, 316 
taught by teachers, 33 
the teacher of, 103- 104 
transferable to other subjects, 
34 . . 

unspecialized and specialized, ii, 
22 

values, cultural, 6, 13, 20, 23, 24, 

33. 108 

values, esthetic, 6, 15, 47, 315 
values, ethical, 24, 47, 315 
values, health, 6, 315 
values, mental, 6, 13, 14, 15 
values, as pragmatic test, 317 
values, social, 10 
values, for thoughtful life, 13 
utilitarian, 6, 15, 23 
and vocation, cf. Vocational 
training 

Manual Training High Schools, 
23, 102 
Mar 

in empirical heuristics, cf. Vis- 
ual aids 

in technical heuristics, cf. Draw- 
ing 

Martinak, 52 
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Method 

logical heuristics, cf. Logical 
heuristics 

leading to diversity, 29 
natural, 78 

special, for geography, cf. Com- 
parison 

transfer of, from subject to sub- 
' jeer, 31 

and subject-matter, cf. Empirical 
heuristics; Logical heuristics 
Method of Education (Dewey) 
activities to be selected, 267 
didactic formalism, 241-242, 243 
discipline, as outcome of inter- 
est, 246 
interest, 246 

interest and discipline, 245-248 
implication and critique, 247-248 
knowledge as result of doing, 
267-268 

nature of, and experience, 248- 
249 

critique, 249 

nature of, thinking, 249-251 
critique, 250-251 

nature of, general or individual, 
242-243 
critique, 243 

nature of, general method de- 
fined, 241-243 
critique, 243 

nature of, inividual, 244-245 
critique, 245-246 

nature of, individual character- 
istics of, 244-245 
nature of, method, 241 
subject-matter, a function of 
method, 241 

summary statement and critique, 
251-252 

Meumann, 176, 312 
Michelson, 316 
Milde, 316 
Mill, 152 
Mind 

in Dewey and activity school, 
247 

and self-activity, 15 
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Mind and Purposeful Activity 
in Dewey and activity school, 
247 
Model 

and culture epoch theory, 317 
as form of expression, cf. Tech- 
nical heuristics 

in empirical heuristics, cf. Visual 
aids 

in sloyd, 20 

in technical heuristics, cf. Tech- 
nical heuristics 
Moore, 320 
Morality 

identified with social living, 292, 
298 

religious and ethical sanctions, 
292, 298 

Moral Training 
cf. Hodegetics 
Mossman, 324 


N 

Naas, 12, 316 
Natrop, 54 

National School Conference 
(German) of 1920, 54 
Naturalism, 6-7, 30, 39-40, 47-49 
and activity school, 77-78, 189- 
190 

and curriculum, 78 
dilemma regarding aim, 77-78 
and experimental education, 30, 
190 

and humanism, 269-270 
and hygienic trend in education, 
61-63 

and individualism, 192 
nature and man, 48 
physical education as core, 30, 47 
and sense-training, 13-14, 78, 189 
Nature 

in activity school, 189 

as core, n, 30, 33, 47, 57, 78, 232, 

315. 318 

as pedagogical activity, 19, 10 1 
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Nature of Education (DeweyO, 
201-210 

as communication, 202 
danger of formalism, 202 
as direction, 205-207 
as direction, problem of control, 
206 

as growth, 203, 207-209, 248-249 
critique, 203, 207-209, 248-2^:19 
as natural process, 202, 203 
critique, 203 

as necessity of social life, 201- 
204 

primacy of social aspect, 204 
critique, 204 

as social function, 204-205 
critique, 205 

summary statement and critique, 
209-210 

Nature of Man 
as individual and social, 12 
Neuendorff, 318 
New Schools 
cf. Country school 
Niemeyer, 316 

Noumenal and Phenomenal 
cf. Phenomenal and noumenal 


O 

Object Lesson 

cf. Sense-training; also An- 
schauung 

Objectives, Cardinal 
of elementary education, 324 
Observation 
active vs. passive, 130 
as dynamic or static, 119 
dynamic, 127- 129 
on excursions, 126 
in home geography, 124 
and pupil activity, 128 
and purpose, 119-120 
static, on excursions, 126-127 
Olsen, 296, 320 
Opportunistic Teaching 
advantage and disadvantage, 147, 
294 


and curriculum, 146, 147 
in Dewey, 208 
and dialogue recitation, 295 
the exception, not the rule, 294- 

295 

after excursions, 127 
and mass education, 147 
and motivation, 294 
Outcomes of Education (Dewey) , 
262-280 

character, 219 

curricular subject, no primacy in, 
263, 264 

dualisms condemned by Dewey 
phenomenal and noumenal, 
270-275 

critique, 270-271 

experience as experimentation, 
267 

experience and knowledge, cri- 
tique, 268 

freedom and control, 272-275 
freedom of movement, 272-273 
freedom and purpose, 273 
growth, 207 

habits and habituations, 207- 
209 

individuality and freedom identi- 
cal, 272 

interest, critique, 271 
labor and leisure 
critique, 265-266 
morality and habits, 220-221 
morality and social living identi- 
fied, 221 
critique, 222 

naturalism and humanism, 269- 

270 

critique, 269-270 
sensationalism condemned, 267 
social control 
critique, 274, 275 

subject-matter and method one, 

271 

summary statement and critique, 
279-280 
values 

critique, 263-264 
values defined, 262-263 
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values as intrinsic and instru- 
mental, 262-264 

vocational and cultural educa- 
cation, 275-279 
critique, 277-278 


P 

Pabst, 32-33 
Paedagocium, 315 
Pedagogical Activity 
based on philosophic grounds, 
21 1-212 

both subject and method, 31 
control of, 39-40, 267 
and creative activity, 108 
as creative learning, 55 
critique of, theoretical, 60-75 
and cultural values, 6, 23, 24, 33, 
48, 103, 208-209, 262-264, 

315 

defined, 99, 105-107, 209 
and experience (Dewey), arc 
synonymous, 249 
experience, nature of, 248-249 
as expression, 35, 55 
forms of, 100-10 1 
and ‘free” mental activity, 108- 
109 

and gymnastics, 61-62 
as independent or subordinate, 99 
according to Kerschensteiner, 42- 
43 i 105 

as manual training, cf. Manual 
training 

and mathematics, 21, 316 
as mental, 104-in, 315 
nature as, 19, loi 
no primacy in types of subject- 
matter, 254-255 
observations, 128 
as physical and mental, 54, 99- 
107 

place of, 98, III 
and play, 61-62 

as principle of method, 31, 34, 
52-55, 109 


purpose in Dewey and activity 
school, 247 

purpose of observation, 119- 
120 

and representation, 107-108 
speech as, 178-180 
and sports, 61-62 
subject-matter as, 256-257 
unhygienic conditions in, 61 
value of, didactic, 14 
value of, ethical, 43, 49 
value of, health, 319-320 
value of, moral, 10, 316 
its width and depth, 112 
Pedagogy 

activity, cf. Activity pedagogy 
principles of, according to Spen- 
cer, 22 

Pestalozzi, 12, 15, 21, 22, 45, 58, 
65, 91, no, 124, 283, 299 
Phenomenal and Noumenal, 14, 
54-35, 140, 161, 219, 248, 267. 
270-275 

PhILANTHROPIN, 22 

Philosophy 

as method or corpus, 212 
Philosophy of Education 
(Dewey), 2x0-225 
education as overt consequences 
of philosophy, 2 13-2 14 
education for social amelioration 
critique, 2 14-2 15 

learning and knowledge a unity, 
216-217 

critique, 217-218 
morals, theory of, 219-220 
critique, 221-222 

morals, theory of, and inculca- 
tion and practice, 223 
morals, theory of, religion, place 
of, 222 
critique, 222 

nature of philosophy, 210-211, 
213-214 

philosophy, basis of education 
is science, 212 

philosophy, as critic of society 
and science, 2 13-2 14 
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Philosophy of Education (Dewey) 
(coJifd) 

philosophy and education are 
one, 213 

philosophy as method, 213 
relation between philosophy and 
education, 2 10-2 12 
science the basis for education, 
2 10-2 1 1 

sensationalism and rationalism, 
defined, 218 

summary statement and critique, 
223-225 

theory of knowledge, 2 15-2 19 
theory of knowledge, dualisms 
condemned, 215 
critique, 215-216 
Physical Education as Core 
in naturalism, 30, 47 
PlNItEVITCH, 56 
“Pioneer, The,” 46 
Plato, ix, 232, 285 
Play 

distinguished from work, 16, 18 
importance of, 16 
purpose of, 16 
as social cooperation, 16 
as pedagogical activity, 61-62 
Plecher, 317-318 
Poeschl, ix 
Polytechnic, 10 i, 317 
Pragmatism, 211 
Probability, Law of, 144 
Progressive Education, 200, 298, 
322 

and activity school, 200 
identified with reconstructive ed- 
ucation, 230-231 
and research, 298 
Pupil Self-government 
cf. Self-government 
Pupil Types 
attention, 83 

classification on basis of mental 
tests, 81-82 

classification into, as form of in- 
dividualization, 191-192 
expressional, 81 
group types, 83-84 


memory, 82-83, 154- 155 
passive and active, 84-85 
sense types and drill, 82, 154, 300 
Purpose 

and freedom, 273 


Q 

Questions 
cf. Recitation 


R 

Rabelais, 319 

Rationalism in Learning 
in activity school, 189 
“Real Life,” 30 
Realism, 6-8 
Recapitulation 
cf. Culture epoch theory 
Recitation 

catechetical form of, 155, 255 
defined, 155 

dialogue described, 156-159 
dialogue, devises, 158 
difficulties, 158-159 
Socratic method, 158 
Herbartian analysis, 157 
opportunistic teaching in, 294, 

295 

kind of questions, 156 
who asks the question, 156-157 
of whom is question asked, 
157-158 

Redende Hand, Die, 41 
Reddie, 316 
Reflexes, 35, 79 
conditioning the reflex, 79 
not learning, 16 1 
and psychological order of im- 
pulses, 80-81 

and technical heuristics, 161-162 
Reform Movements in Education 
in America, 200 

attitude of educators toward, 186 
classified practically, 76-77 
classified theoretically, 28-31 
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critique, practical, 76-93 
critique, theoretical, 60-75 
defined, 28 
didactic trend, 63-68 
individualistic, 30 
making for diversification, 29 
the hodegetic trend, 68-75 
hygienic trend, 61-63 
naturalistic, 30 
social, 30-31 
sociological, 30 
Rein, 157, 312, 317, 319 
Religious Instruction, 29 
Research 

need of, in contemporary educa- 
tion, 298-299 
Reyer, 315 
Robin, 21 

Rothe, Karl, 39, 40, 47-48 
Rothe, Richard, 34, 31 1 
Rousseau, 6-7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 32, 47, 
58, loi, 283, 299, 319 
Rumpp, 318 


S 

Sailer, 316 
Salomon, 20 
“Salvation,” 40 
Salzmann, 8, 319 
Sghenckendorff, 318 
ScneiER, 34-36, 16 1, 319 
Sgiiloen, ix 
Scbola Fansophica, 6 
School as Community, 7, 13, 30, 
38-39, 42-45, 55, 91-92, 101-102, 
lu, 196, 205, 219, 221-222, 233, 
273, 287, 291-292 
School and Society^ 316 
Schools 

special types, 29 
ScHREIBER, 318 
SCHROETELER, ix 

Schwab, 18-19, 319 
Science as Core 
cf. Nature as core 
Science 

and knowledge, 256 
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Segregation of Pupils, 29, 208 
and individualization, 287-288 
by sex, 197 

special types of schools, 196 
Self-activity 

cf. also Activity pedagogy (ac- 
tivity as method) 
cf. also Manual training (inde- 
pendent subject) 
cf. also Pedagogical activity (sub- 
ordinate subject) 
cf. also Subject-matter (Dewey) 
based on innate drive, 9, lo, 14, 
37» 315. 3id 

as basis of activity school, 10, 
15. 37 

chief means of education, 9-10 
classification by Dewey, 85-86 
defined, 209-210, 212 
as doing, 15-16 
and drill, 154-155 
as dynamic factor, 16 
in empirical heuristics, 119-138 
forms of, in geography, 124- 
138 

and independence, 19 
and logical heuristics, 140-159 
and manual training, cf. Manual 
training, 13 

and map study, 134-138 
as means of universal culture, 

13 

as method, cf. Activity peda- 
gogy 

not same as self-development, 
193 

observations, 128 
and personality, 19 
as principle of method, cf. Ac- 
tivity pedagogy 
pupil judgment as, 141-142 
psychologic basis, 79-80 
and self-development, 193 
speech as, 178-180 
as subject, cf. Manual training; 

cf. Pedagogical activity 
in technical heuristics, 162-181 
and use of analogy, 143 
Self-government, 91-92, 196, 300 
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Seidel, 44-46, 54 
Seinig, 40-41, 318 

Sense-training, ii, 13-14, 15-16, 
34-35, 64, 1 23-1 24, 316; cf. 

Anschauung 

active, not passive, 15-16, 119 
in activity schools, 66-68, 189 
a continuous process, 64 
direct experience as principle of 
method, 7 

in empirical heuristics, x 2 3- 124 

and esthetics, 16 

and ethics, 16 

as fundamental, 13 

in home geography, 122 

and knowledge, 218 

through manual training, 13 

and map study, 133 

measure of object lesson, 66 

in naturalistic education, 78 

and three R’s, 50 

through self-activity, 15, 18 

sensation, active or passive, 15-16, 

sensationalism condemned by 
Dewey, 267 

special importance of, 64 
and thinking, 16 
in traditional schools, 64-67 
hearing, 65 
seeing, 65-66 
feeling, 66-67 

training all the senses, 34-35 
Sense Types 
cf. Pupil types 
Senses 

analysis of, 64 

analysis of sense impression, 67-68 
number of, 64 
learning through, 7 
coordinate in importance, 64, 66 
training, cf. Sense-training 
Seyferth, 54, 318 
Stiehler, 318 
Sloyd, 20-21, 32, 316 
compulsory, 20-21 
Social Amelioration, 30-31, 45, 
214, 231, 236, 256, 260-261, 276- 
277, 284 


and hodcgetics, 74 
and research, 298 
Social Education 
aims, cf. Aims 

career, cf. Vocational training 
citizenship, 90-92 
classified into types, 87 
collectivistic effect of, 204, 2x4, 
228, 284, 285 
Communist, 30 

in community type of organiza- 
tion, cf. School as commun- 

and creative activity, 45 
defined, 30-31 
Fascist, 30 

and hodegetic trend in educa- 
tion, 68-75 
industrial, 56, 87-88 
moral, cf. Character training; 
ch Hodegetics 

no conflict with individualism, 45 
“real life,” 30 

and social amelioration, 30-31, 45, 
214, 231, 236, 256, 260-261, 

^ 276-277, 284 

social efficiency as aim, ii, 236 
vocational, cf. Vocational train- 
ing 

Social Science as Core Subject, 
258, 316 

Socialism, Educational, 29, 3x7 
SocRATic Method, 158 
Speech 

as pedagogical activity, 178-180 
problem of vocabulary, 179 
and self-activity, x 79- 180 
Spencer, 21-22, 41, 62, 26x 
Spieler, ix 
Springer, 317 
Soviet Education, 56 
Swiss Monographs for Boys^ Man-- 
ml Traming, 46 
State-centered School, 91 
Stuhlfarth, 303, 308 
Subject-matter (Dewey) 
as activity, 256-257 
critique, 257 
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“chronological” approach, 259- 
260 

danger of didactic materialism, 

255 

danger of logical approach, 259- 
260 

functions of, 253 
critique, 253 

a function of method, 1 20-121, 
145, 241, 271 
general definition, 252 
importance of geography and 
history, 258 

integrated social science, 258 
kinds of activity, 257 
nature of, 253-256 
play and work, 257 
play and work, purpose of, 257 
primacy in types or, 254 
critique, 254-255 

science for educator and scien- 
tist, 261 

science as humanistic, 260-261 
science and social progress, 260 
as scientific, 259-261 
scientific fact and relativity of 
knowledge, 256 

as scientific and/or social, 255- 

256 

critique, 256 
as social, 258-259 
critique, 258-259 

social sciences, ethical value, 
258 

summary statement and critique, 
261-262 

as traditional, 253 
as viewed by teacher and pupil, 
253-^54 


T 

Tat Scbule, cf. Lay 
Teacher 

as artist, 39-40, 188-189, 206-207, 
300-301 

changing concept of, in activity 
school, 188-189 


as guide, 109 

manual training taught by, 33, 
103-104 

Teacher Training 
for activity schools, 32-33, 198 
in Denmark, 21 
in-scnuce, 40-41, 55 
in sloyd, 20 
Technical Heuristics 
contrast with empirical heuris- 
tics, 163 

drawing as expression; cf. Draw- 
ing 

defined, r6i 

doing leading to knowing, 267- 
268 

expression, cf. Expression 
model, 163-166 

models and culture epoch the- 
ory, 317 

model, paper and cardboard, 
165-166 

psychologic basis, 161-163 
psychologic basis, expression re- 
lated to hodegetics, 162-163 
psychologic basis, judgment in- 
volved in expression, 35, 16 1 
psychologic basis, will the most 
significant factor, 162-163 
speech as expression, cf. Speech 
written language, advantages, 
80 

written language, note taking, 
180-181 

written language, special forms, 
180-181 

Technique (Technical Sicill) , 208 
Terminology 

need for uniformity, 297-298 
Thought 

and act arc reciprocal, ii 
judgment, the central fact of, 
140-141 

nature of, 249-251 
Traditional School 
contrasted with activity school, 
268 

reasons for failure according to 
Kerschensteiner, 42 
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knowledge as, 217 
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value of, utilitarian, 15 
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THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 

GUSTAV G. SCHOENCHEN 

What is an Activity School? "Part One of 
this text gives perhaps the clearest and tersest 
answer ever phrased. In this section, too, 
illuminating the definition, are chapters 
on the history of this vital movement, its 
philosophical foundations, and its practical 
aspects. 

In the works of John Dewey, for forty 
years or more, American teachers have sought 
a deeper knowledge and richer appreciation 
of the theoretical side of education. Our 
author has realized the necessity for meeting 
the issues raised by Dewey’s contributions, 
hence a penetrating examination of the 
philosopher’s theories ' will be found here, as 
they apply, positively or negatively, to the 
subject discussed. 

Unlike Dewey, Professor Eduard Burger 
is hardly known in this country though he 
is Europe’s foremost historian and critic of 
activity pedagogy and the practical creator 
and organizer of successful activity methods 
for a modern school system. Incomparable 
service is rendered by the inclusion of direct 
references to Burger’s practice throughout 
this text. 

Concrete, skillfully selected illustrations, 
drawn from actual situations which arise in 
the schoolroom, arc cited with every descrip- 
tion of methods, each step being applied to 
an example. The book, thus, is a permanent 
guide to sound activity procedures that may 
be adapted to your individual program^ 
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